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Notuine could be more characteristic of the mental attitude of the 
Western world than the self-complacency with which we look ‘upon 
Asia. It would seem as if the prosperity of young Europe, in com- 
parison with old Mother Asia, has so turned our heads that we firmly 
believe ourselves to be the only elect people of God, to whom the 
monopoly of authority has been given over all the earth. We alone, 
we think, have the right to be mighty and free, and the rest of humanity 
must be subject to us and never taste of the golden fruits of liberty. 

Such thoughts arise in us as we read in the daily press the doubtful 
and pessimistic views with which the awaking of Persia and Turkey is 
regarded. 

What !—so is the cry—Turks and Persians want a constitution 
and a Parliament? Orientals pur-sang presume to wish to partake 
of the liberty enjoyed by Western nations? In the ancient strong- 
hold of Asiatic despotism and fossilised autocracy, Dame Libertas 
would hold her triumphant entry? Impossible. This can never 
be. Such and similar remarks are heard on various sides. The 
following pages may serve,.to show the error of this view. 

We in Europe have become accustomed to look upon Asiatics as 
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slaves and helots to be trampled on, and we forget that our medisval 
system of feudalism was far more oppressive than the hardest slavery 
under Asiatic despots, and that Eastern nations only suffer from their 
tyrannical governments in the countries where clumsy religious 
fanaticism has encouraged ignorance, and the anarchical conditions 
have favoured pauperism and reduced humanity to a state of dull 
submission. These evils have increased in the same proportion as our 
victorious arms advanced and our commercial superiority crushed the 
life out of native trade. Absolutism found a productive soil in 
impoverished Asia, and the misery would have become greater still 
~ if a current of air blowing from the Far East had not roused the 
slumberers and stirred them into consciousness. Japan’s extra- 
ordinary successes and China’s energetic pulling of itself together 
have had a wonderful effect on the followers of Mohammed’s doctrine. 
The heathen Buddhists, formerly despised as blackest infidels, now 
appear as shining lights and examples in their eyes. The movement 
for liberty in Western Asia must be attributed to this vision. Con- 
stitutional Government is by no means a new thing in Islam, for any- 
thing more democratic than the doctrine of the Arab Prophet it would 
be difficult to find in any other religion. It is true that only the first 
four Caliphs strictly adhered to the text of the Koran and the Sunna, 
while their successors made the Caliphate into a Saltanate, and 
sacrificed the spirit of democracy to the personal will of the ruler. 
Their example appealed particularly to the rulers of Persia and Turkey, 
the amalgamation of spiritual and worldly power made resistance 
more difficult, and hence we are face to face with the strange 
phenomenon that millions of people have for centuries submitted to 
the despotism, the caprice, the dissipation of their tyrannical masters, 
and allowed themselves to be crushed down into the dust by them. 
But this ignominious anomaly could not continue for ever, and 
after Europe had broken her fetters and awakened to a new life, 
Asia also began to bestir herself, and to realise that her children also 
had a right to live as free men. When, towards the end of the fifties, 
I resided at the house of the Division-General Husein Daim Pasha, I 
noticed the first symptoms of the liberty movement in Turkey. My 
Pasha, a Circassian by birth, and formerly adjutant to Sultan Mahmud, 
had first heard of political liberty in his intercourse with Hungarian 
emigrants, and at once took up the idea, to try whether political 
liberty could not be introduced just as well in Turkey and the Islamic 
world. Husein Daim Pasha was a pious enthusiastic Mussulman 
who never undertook anything without the spiritual advice of wise 
Mollas, and Sheikh Ahmed from Bagdad, who often visited at our house, 
and had tried to convert me, was the right man to advise Husein in 
this matter. A haggard, bare-footed, fanatical Arab he was, with a 
remarkably piercing eye with which he seemed to look one through 
and through, and his erect figure as he firmly strode along will always 
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remain vivid in my mind. He held a conference with the Pasha and 
other faithful Moslems in one of the inner apartments of the house. 
I could only vaguely guess at what was going on in this secret con- 
venticle, and it was not till afterwards, when the Pasha had been 
carried off and imprisoned by a high functionary, that I learned how 
the threads of the famous Kuleli conspiracy had been spun in our 
house, and that my patron was the leader of it. The idea of the con- 
spirators was to force the Sultan to grant a Constitution, on the 
grounds that Absolutism as hitherto practised was contrary to the spirit 
of the Koran, and that the Caliph as representative of the Prophet 
could not be allowed to commit such a sin. 

This first attempt to obtain free institutions and to restrict the 
power of the Sultan was, of course, nipped in the bud. The idea, 
however, had taken root, and the number of its adherers grew in the 
same measure in which anarchy and tyrannical caprice increased, so 
that even in the reign of Sultan Abdul Aziz all educated young men 
and many older officials were caught in the stream, and built their 
hopes on a constitutional régime for the cure of all existing evils. 
Under the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid the movement had become 
almost universal, and although he forcibly prevented an outbreak, 
the explosion took place afterwards with such startling violence that 
all Europe wondered at the marvellous rapidity with which the 
insurrection spread, and the unanimous response of the whole nation, 
while it watched with interest the quiet, unsanguinary proceedings 
of the revolutionaries. With the downfall of Absolutism, for cen- 
turies the ruling power of the East, we in Western lands=looked on 
with curiosity, and people began to query whether a Constitution, a 
purely European production, could possibly be established in Asia, 
or whether the whole thing would collapse shortly again. 

I have often smiled at the sceptical and malicious conceit of the 
Westerners in this matter, for surely it would be too childish for us to 
pretend to believe that in Asia no one has any taste or desire for 
liberty—that most excellent of all our possessions. This opinion, 
however, is particularly prevalent in places where Western political 
aspirations predominate, and where the laws of national psychology 
are explained according to one’s own fancy. Recent experiences show 
us that such a supposition is entirely false. The Constitution in 
Turkey caused such a ferment of feverish delight among the Moham- 
medan population as could hardly be credited of sober, quiet-going 
Turks. It would seem as if one and all had been waiting and longing 
for many years for the establishment of Constitutional rights, and 
had been fully acquainted with this form of Government as it exists in 
Western lands. Yet this was not the case. The simple Mussulmans 
had no notion whatever of all this, for to the mind of the lower classes 
in Asia, tyranny and Government are identically the same; but when 
they heard that the new form of Government meant freedom their joy 
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was unbounded, and they completely forgot the sufferings and the 
injustices of past times. 

Something of a similar nature took place in Persia, but the latest 
events there have either not been made known or else misrepresented. 
The Constitution granted by the sickly but kind-hearted Shah Mozaf- 
fareddin was received with joy by the inhabitants of that unfortunate 
country. The Persians recognised in it the means by which they 
might be freed from the ancient yoke of bondage, misery and depravity. 
The whole aspect of things had suddenly changed. There was a general 
awakening out of the profound sleep of lethargy and national gloom, 
and in spite of all the opposition which the headstrong, self-opinionated 
and tyrannical Shah Mohammed Ali has brought to bear against the 
Constitution, the people of Persia will not relinquish their claim for 
freedom and independence. 

The Constitutional Clubs known as Endjumen may possibly, 
partly through over-officiousness and partly from personal motives, 
have done more harm than good to the Constitution in the early stages 
of its existence, but this is no reason for us to condemn the liberty 
movement in Persia and to assume that the Persian people are not 
worthy of liberty and the nation not yet ripe for Constitution, as has 
been suggested in certain quarters. 

The Iranians have always been among the most intelligent and 
most gifted people of Asia. The recollection of a thousand years’ old 
culture and national greatness still exercises a mighty spell. Europe 
may think as highly as it likes of the power of its influence in the 
Western and Northern districts of the land, but certain. it is that this 
material superiority of West and North can only last for a season. 
The desire for liberty once awakened in the Persian people can never 
again be crushed. Sattaur Khan, Samsam ed Dowleh, the Ikham of 
the Bakhtiaris and other heads of the revolution are merely the instru- 
ments of the awakened spirit of freedom, for Islam will be inde- 
pendent, and will have it proved that the religion of the Arab Prophet 
does not stand in the way of political liberty or in any way impede the 
progress of culture and national greatness. 

The love of freedom in the Persian people is a striking proof of the 
awakening of Islam. A stubborn, capricious despot has made up his 
mind that Absolutism which has brought his country and his people 
to the brink of perdition must be maintained at any cost, even to the 
final destruction of this ancient race. In this horrible intention he 
appears to be supported by the political constellations of his European 
neighbours, who have already in anticipation divided the spoils 
among themselves. They will have tabula rasa, and the deluded despot 
is helping to make the sharing easy for them. Yet, I greatly doubt 
whether the accomplishment of the scheme will be as easy as it looks. 

The signs of awakening and of increased vitality are far too 
evident and too genuine for us to be possibly mistaken in them. 
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From Tebris, the chief source and centre of the movement, the revolt 
against the presumptuous tyrant has spread in all directions through- 
out the land. Meshhed in the East, Ispahan and Shiraz in the South, 
have raised the standards of revolt and open resistance against the 
authority of the Shah. Tradesmen, artisans, clerics, have made 
common cause, while semi-nomadic Bakhtiaris and Lurs leave their 
hiding-places in the mountains to give armed support to the demands 
of peaceful citizens. 

The provisional end of all this will probably be a ienigs inter- 
vention, but it is a delusion for the intervening foreign Power to 
expect that its authority can be established and maintained for any 
length of time. It may have been possible in the past, but now it is 
out of the question, for the Asiatics, whether Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
or Brahmin, have tasted of the nectar of liberty: our own example 
has proved to them its miraculous power, and they will not be 
satisfied until they also have drunk deep from the cup of the 
gods. 

While the Persians in their hard struggle for liberty lack all outside 
support and encouragement, the Osman nation, more favoured by 
fate, has successfully passed through the first phase of the struggle. 
Europe, as a whole, rejoices with the formerly despised and derided 
Turks. She admires the victor who without spilling of blood has 
attained his end, and who now quietly and cautiously has com- 
menced his work of reorganisation. His task will not be an easy one, 
considering the heterogeneous elements of which the nation is com- 
posed and the mutual feelings of hostility which animate the different 
religious bodies. It will require an unusual amount of energy, and 
the success of his undertaking will depend first and foremost upon the 
political attitude of the West. As regards the internal conditions, if 
we may judge by the genuine delight which the institution of Consti- 
tutional life has created throughout the Osman Empire, and the glad 
participation of allied and non-allied Moslem nations in the joyful 
event, we cannot doubt the fact that the present movement is the 
expression of a unanimous desire for liberty, and we may take it as 
a happy omen for the awakening of their still slumbering Islamic 
brethren in Asia. 

The political national unanimity of purpose which of late years has 
come into evidence, chiefly owing to the widespread circulation of the 
Moslem Press, first manifested itself in India. The Moslem Hindus, 
thanks to the civilising efforts of the English, were initiated into a new 
world of thought by their foreign Christian masters. They have 
realised that there are other ideals worth living for, besides those of 
religion, and that their only chance for obtaining the secretly coveted 
political and national independence is by the way of modern 
culture. 

Like causes lead to like results in Egypt and among the Moslems 
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of Russia. The nine million Mohammedans of the Nile-lands, 
who were, so to speak, the first to be elevated by European culture, 
were as a matter of course unbounded in their enthusiasm at 
the revival of the Constitution in Turkey, and although the Turks 
have never enjoyed much popularity with the Egyptians, at the 
present moment they all join together in longing for the restored 
sovereignty of the Constitutional Caliph. The realisation of this 
wish, however, will doubtless be delayed for many years to come, for 
self-rule will hardly surpass the flourishing state of the country under 
British rule. 

The Russian Mohammedans, %.e. the Tartars, whose national con- 
sciousness has first been roused by the Russian Talmi-Constitution, 
are naturally greatly delighted at the revival which has taken place 
among their fellow-tribesmen and co-religionists in Turkey, and the 
Mohammedan faction of the Duma has sent a congratulatory address 
to the Osman Parliament, the text of which is as follows :— 

The Moslem faction of the Russian Duma desires to offer this day, the day 
of the opening of Parliament, hearty good wishes to their Osman fellow- 
tribesmen and co-religionists. We congratulate the deputies and through them 
the whole Ottoman nation on this happy day. We heartily hope that Turkey, 
awakened to a new existence, may grow and flourish under the protection of 
freedom. We feel and realise how great must be your joy on this day and it 
finds an echo in our hearts. 

TEWKILEFF (President of the Mohammedan faction). 


From India, Java, and Sumatra many similarly worded congratu- 
lations have been received. All speak of the joy and the enthusiasm 
which the success of their co-religionists in the Ottoman Empire has 
caused them; the personality of Sultan Abdul Hamid becomes par- 
ticularly prominent, the man who was honoured by Hindus and 
Central Asiatics, even at the time when he was hated by the Turks 
on account of the régime of Absolutism, now stands forth in all the 
glory of a constitutional, liberal-minded sovereign. 

Seeing how this sudden change in Turkish politics is exulted in 
by the Moslem world, and how Europe looks upon it as quite a 
phenomenal event, we ask ourselves the question in how far this 
excitement is justifiable, and whether the changed form of Govern- 
ment is likely to bring about a radical transformation in the national 
aspect of things and in the individual characteristics of the people. 
This is a most important question from the standpoint of the universal 
history of culture, and also for the future influence of Europe over the 
Near East. It is, therefore, well worthy of being thoroughly investi- 
gated, the more so as the leading circles of Europe, with regard to 
Mohammedanism, either labour under gross ignorance or else are so 
blinded by their own national-political interests that they cannot, or 
will not, see the true position of things. Since by our example and 
encouragement a portion of the Oriental community has been led to 
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don the constitutional garment, made after strictly European cut and 

fashion, it is surely permissible to ask, Will this garment fit the society 
of Turks, Arabs, &c., grown up among Oriental customs and habits, 
and, if thus clothed, will they move with more ease than heretofore ? 
I am not prepared to reply to this question with an unqualified ‘ Yes.’ 

The European form of Government is rooted in the soil of a 
European historical past, and is the result of a series of social and 
cultural evolutions, which as yet do not exist in the East, and have 
first to be created. It is still doubtful whether the European régime 
ot liberty will be able to produce among Asiatics a sudden and radical 
change. They who quote Japan as an example in favour of this view 
are sadly in error, for in Japan the people, the national element, has 
always been an unresisting instrument in the hands of the Daimios, 
and the great transformation which there took place was the work of 
the ruling class of the Samurai. In Japan the new institution was 
not hampered by any hierarchical or exclusive religious tendencies, 
as has been the case up to now in Near and Central Asia with regard 
to Islam. Islam is known and famed as being an ultra-democratic 
religion, and it is only the tyranny and the excessive egotism of the 
absolute rulers of the Moslem East which have hitherto acted as 
brakes. 

Now, since, with the introduction of the Constitution in Turkey, 
despotic power is done away with, it may be that with the removal 
of that obstacle, in all departments of human thought and activity, 
the spirit of reform will sweep away and utterly destroy all remnants 
of the old evil practices. This we must hope for. Yet we dare not 
indulge in any vain illusions, for we have to keep in view how all- 
powerful and all-inclusive is the influence of Islam over every emotion 
and action of life, by its fanatical upholding of the doctrine of future 
retribution. The pious Moslem must strictly adhere to all the pre- 
cepts of the Koran and the Sunna, not only in his intercourse with the 
Deity, but in all the phases and points of everyday life. In dress, in 
eating and drinking, in walking and riding, in lying and sitting and 
sleeping, in mirth and in earnest, always and everywhere he has to 
keep religion before him, and the slightest neglect of any of the 
precepts referring to these points proclaims him a sinner, if not an 
infidel. Bearing this in mind—and we must bear it in mind if we are 
to understand the true position of things—we shall not so lightly look 
upon the Turkish Constitution as the wonder-working elixir by means 
of which the old evils in the Ottoman Empire will abruptly be 
eradicated, and State and Society made new again. Politicians may 
nurse this illusion, but the impartial inquirer must before all things 
respect the truth, and he may not ignore or purposely conceal the 
enormous difficulties with which the work of regeneration in Turkey 
is fraught. 

To mention just a few of these difficulties, There is, in the first 
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place, the great financial stress and the utter want of means necessary 
for the introduction of reforms and for the creation of those instru- 
ments which are unavoidably necessary for the exploitation of the 
wealth of the country. As I am told, nearly fifty millions of 
pounds are necessary for that purpose. Next to this is the social 
transformation, which hitherto has been confined to external 
matters. Only the outer shell of Oriental life has been touched, 
the kernel is still intact, and so long as the modern aspect of the 
world in general has not penetrated into the innermost parts of 
society there can be no question of a radical cure—i.e. an approxima- 
tion to the society from whose example the sickly East is to draw its 
salvation. I readily admit that the command of separation from the 
non-Mohammedan world—legally termed Elameti tefrikiye—i.e. sign 
of separation, and which means that Moslems must distinguish them- 
selves from the Christians by external marks—is of comparatively late 
origin. But this law is still in force now, and if, for instance, a Mussul- 
man should wear a hat, he would be déclared an infidel by his orthodox 
co-religionists. In regard to food the same strenuous law is observed, 
and also and particularly it applies to the separation of the sexes. 
This noli me tangere, even in the eyes of the most enlightened Moham- 
medans, is necessarily one of the chief obstacles to the reform of 
Moslem society. When Turks who have acquired European culture, 
such as Khalil Halid ' and Ahmed Riza ? (the latter is now President 
of the Turkish Parliantent), in their writings declare themselves in 
favour of the harem, they apparently do so only out of consideration 
for their conservative co-religionists ; for as long as the seclusion of 
women is maintained a radical transformation of Moslem society is 
impossible. In the primitive Islamic law the separation of the sexes 
was not obligatory. We have it on record that Moslem women have 
stood at the head of an army, in the pulpit, and have occupied other 
prominent positions in public life; but long usage and the fossilised 
conservatism of Orientals in general present almost insurmountable 
obstacles to any reformatory efforts in this matter. It is worthy of 
note that in places where the contact between Orientals and Europeans 
has been closer, the harem laws are already less strictly observed. 
Mohammedan writers from India and South Russia have expressed 
themselves very candidly about this matter, and boldly advocate the 
abolition of the harem. The Moslem women under Christian dominion 
have on several occasions pleaded for equal rights with men; and, not 
to mention occasional newspaper articles by Tartar women, a Moslem 
lady in Cairo quite recently delivered a noteworthy speech on the 
occasion of a festival in connexion with the liberty movement. This 
lady, Madame Ferid, the daughter of the Adjutant of the late Redjeb 
Pasha, rightly suggested that with the revival of the Constitution the 


! The Crescent Versus the Cross, by Khalil Halid. London, 1907, p. 113. 
* La Crise del’Orient, by Ahmed Riza Bey. Paris, 1907, p. 117. 
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ancient bondage of Moslem women ought to cease, since it is historically 
proved that in olden times women took an active share in literary, 
educational, and scientific pursuits; and she insisted that without 
the emancipation of women a healthy reform in Islam society could 
not be carried out. Madame Ferid expressed very sound views about 
woman’s influence on the education, culture, and character of men, 
cand her address was listened to with much attention. 

I can well imagine with what horror the orthodox conservative 
Moslems would read this speech. It is not so very long ago since the 
‘Sultan ordered a company of learned men to consult together about 
‘the colour of the Feredje (cloak), the thickness of the veil, and the 
‘shape of the shoes to be worn by women. Turkish women were 
strictly prohibited from visiting European shops ; and now a Madame 
Ferid stands up to deliver an address before a male audience! Pre- 
posterous! Maybe, but there is no help for it. The unnatural 
separation of the sexes must be put an end to if the restored 
constitution is to have any salutary influence on social life. 

The reform of education goes hand in hand with the reform of 
‘social conditions, and more especially that branch of it which is 
concerned with the simplification of the language and the separation 
‘between religious and secular instruction. The Ottoman language 
in its present form is useless for the instruction of the masses. Con- 
‘sidering that a Turk of good birth can only know the literary language 
of his own country after many years of study—for to understand it 
he has first to learn Arabic and Persian—a general distribution of 
knowledge in that tongue is necessarily out of the question. ‘ There 
is hardly a Turkish farmer, artisan, or tradesman who can understand 
‘@ well-written newspaper article ; and strictly scientific works are, of 
course, altogether beyond the scope of the public. The task which 
the reformers have set themselves is therefore a very serious one, 
bet the wall which still separates the educated from the masses will 
soon be pulled down. The promoters of progress in Moslem Asia 
have noted with pleasure the zeal of the Russian Mohammedans in 
their attempts to solve the problem. A Crimean man, the well-known 
Mr. Ismael Gasprinski, introduced the so-called Ussul-1-Sautie (vocal 
method), and has thereby considerably lightened the task of teaching 
children to read ; by this method also universal knowledge has been, 
made more accessible. One can imagine what a storm of indignation 
this innovation created among the orthodox conservative Mollas. 
For years the battle has raged; in Bokhara, that stronghold of 
fanaticism, it rages still, but in many places, even in the Steppes, the 
method is now accepted. Gradually the Turkish language is being 
simplified and the road to culture opened. Under British dominion, 
public instruction in India has a brilliant future in store; but in 
Afghanistan, for instance, there is constant warfare between Emir 
Habibullah and the fanatical Mollas. Dr. Abdul Gani, who received. 
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his education in England, and at the invitation of the Emir under- 
took the management of the Habibia College founded by him, was 
constantly in danger of his life. Only now, since some of the 
Mollas have been punished and made examples of, the new system 
of education is beginning to be respected. The constitutional 
Government of Turkey will have to be very energetic in this matter ; 
and this will be the easier as the system of education has existed for 
some time in the Rushdie and Idadie schools, where it only needs 
more care. 

No less difficult than the two former problems is the intro- 
duction of reform in the political administration. If the Christian 
States of Europe can only with the greatest difficulty keep together 
and govern an ethnically disjointed political body, how can this be 
accomplished in a State where, besides the ethnical differences, the 
poison of religious antagonism frustrates all attempts at agreement ? 
Midhat Pasha, an enlightened, patriotic man, expected more from the 
collective name of Osmanli than it has proved to possess, for up to 
the present no Christian Armenian, Greek, or Syrian, and no Moslem 
Arab or Kurd, has shown himself proud of the name ; nor is he likely 
to bear it in the future, for the idea of nationality, which with us is 
beginning to lose its charm, is only just beginning to wake up in 
Asia—that is to say, in those circles where the idea of nationality and 
the struggle for independence are inextricably connected. 

In view of these facts, it seems likely that isolated national frag- 
ments will band together and in time claim the same privileges which 
the States of the Balkan peninsula have wrested from the Osman 
Confederation. This, however, will depend entirely on the vitality 
of the constitutional régime. No great hopes can be entertained in 
this respect, as even as early as the first sittings of the Turkish Parlia- 
ment nationalistic tendencies were brought in evidence. The time is 
long since past in which political States can be reconstructed into 
national States; and in Asia such a transformation would be even 
more difficult than elsewhere. If the Asiatic possessions of the 
Turkish Empire were of a stable and regular character—+.e. if the 
heterogeneous national elements of which they are composed were 
thoroughly settled and led a peaceful life—many difficulties might 
perhaps be overcome ; but unfortunately this is not the case. From 
Bayazid to the Persian Gulf, and from the borders of the Tigris to 
Diarbekir and Orfah, as far as the frontier district of Damascus, the 
population consists of wholly or semi-nomadic Kurds and Arabs, who 
will have nothing to do with settled conditions of life, with agriculture 
and peaceable occupations, and who, in faci, are more loss than 
profit to the Government. To establish some kind of order among 
these wandering tribes, to force them into a settled life, is a task 
which will take many years to accomplish and require the most able 
management. What the Russians in the Trans-Caucasus and the 
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French in South Algeria have thus far failed to do will be still harder 
for Turkey to bring about in its Eastern possessions. 

These points far from exhaust the list of difficulties which con- 
stitutional Turkey has to face, and the question arises: Is Turkey 
fit to undertake the work? In order to answer this question, let us 
see what are the materials at her disposal ; and here we are obliged 
to speak of what is called Young Turkdom. We in the West are apt 
to look upon the Young Turks as a political party or a secret revolu- 
tionary confederation which has suddenly made its appearance on 
the scene of action, and, after the manner of European revolutionaries, 
attacks the Government and overthrows everything. This view, 
however, is not correct, as is evident in the case of the previously 
mentioned Kuleli conspiracy. The beginning of Young Turkdom 
dates back to the early fifties of last century, when Zia Bey, Shinassi 
Efendi, and other modern-minded patriots began to realise the 
necessity of radical reforms in State and society. The originally small 
company soon increased, and as they were in opposition to the con- 
servative elements, the younger and more fiery members of the 
faction soon had to quit the country, and took refuge abroad as 
political refugees ; while those who remained behind and conducted 
themselves quietly, secretly propagated the revolutionary spirit. 
The strength and importance of the party grew in proportion to 
the anarchical, senseless, and tyrannical exploits of the Hamidie 
régime, and when, later on, the approach of the final catastrophe 
was feared, and the army also joined the Young Turks, the reign 
of Absolutism came to an end, and the Sultan, to whom the :word 
liberty had always been a terror, was compelled to proclaim the 
constitution and inaugurate a condition of things which in the 
beginning of his reign he had fought against with all the means at 
his disposal. 

The surprise of Europe at the unexpected changes which took 
place in Turkey was, therefore, the result of ignorance of what had 
gone before. Not merely a political party but rather the whole 
Turkish nation, with very few exceptions, belongs to Young Turkdom. 
Every one who feels Turkish and speaks Turkish is a Young Turk, 
and the difference lies only in the fact that some of them, a com- 
paratively very small number, for a season have had to eat the bitter 
bread of exile. They have now returned to join the majority which 
remained behind and secretly furthered the cause. The former, who 
have suffered more for the cause of freedom than the latter, enjoy 
certain privileges. They also act as leaders in the ‘Committees for 
Unity and Progress’; but, fully conscious of their minority, they 
have left the reins of government in the hands of the able patriots 
who stayed behind, in order that by their efforts the constitution 
might be successfully established. In Europe these ‘ committees’ 
have been regarded with suspicion, as if there were some mysterious 
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element at work in them; and, among others, to the committee at 
Saloniki some extraordinary power has been attributed. All these 
surmises, however, have been very exaggerated. The repatriated 
exiles and the patriots at home thus far hold closely together. 
Reactionary attempts like that of the half-demented Kor Ali (blind 
Ali), or of the Bond of the Extremists Fedakiaran (i.e. Ready for 
Sacrifice), under the leadership of Prince Sabah-ed-din, are not to be 
taken seriously, and will do no harm. 

As long as the before-mentioned two sections of the Turkish 
patriots will work together in harmony and good understanding, 
there is no danger in store for a happy development of the nation. 
But as soon as the much-needed unity gives place to personal dissen- 
sions all hopes of a revival of Turkey will vanish at once. It is for this 
reason that the recent fall of Kiamil Pasha is to be highly regretted. 
I have enjoyed the favour of his personal acquaintance for many 
years, and I am sure there is no second to him in statesmanship, 
patriotism and purity of character. The Young Turks ought not 
to forget that the success of their revolution is greatly due to the 
co-operation of those liberal compatriots who remained at home, and 
that the young men who returned from exile uninitiated in the adminis- 
tration, in diplomacy and in nearly all the branches of public life 
could have hardly formed a government without the assistance of the 
leading liberal statesmen at home. The Young Turks, by forcing their 
way to the front, have already given cause for complaint on the part of 
many of the old civil servants, who say ‘ Patriotism alone does not 
qualify anybody for the post of a minister or ambassador.’ This kind 
of bickering is as yet going on behind the scenes, but it might increase 
and endanger the situation. 

The recollection of the terrible time of the reign of Absolutism is 
as yet too vivid, and the danger which threatens the life of the Ottoman 
Empire is too imminent, to allow of any party quarrels or private 
interests to be talked of. Young Turkdom and the Osman nation 
in general, realising their patriotic duties, ought yet for many years 
to come to work side by side for the accomplishment of their object. 
The question now is: Is the power of the constitutional Turks equal 
to their desire, and have they at their disposal the strength necessary 
for the realisation of their project ? To this question I can reply with 
a most emphatic ‘ Yes.’ With the exception of a few foreign leading 
personalities—as, for instance, in the departments of Finance and 
Customs, in the Post Office, and the Marine—the Turkish State can 
have at its disposal the services of able, well-informed, and zealous 
officials, on the understanding that they are suitably and regularly 
paid, which has not been the case so far; and it is in consequence of 
this latter evil that officials have had to resort to extortion and dis- 
traint. The present-day Turk differs vastly from his ancestor in the 
first half of the past century, for of all his co-religionists in Asia and 
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Africa he is by far the most accomplished and the most advanced in 
our culture. 

The modernisation of the schools dates back thirty years; the 
present generation gives distinct proofs of a modern turn of mind, 
and now, sinc » the régime of liberty and patriotism has been gradually 
transforming the Oriental character, we are justified in expecting 
that the canker which undermined the Turkish administration will 
soon be removed, and with the rejuvenescence of the factors of the 
administrative body the State itself will also become young again. 
It certainly seems too bold an undertaking if we persist that the 
familiar dark side of Asiatic nature, the outcome of many centuries 
of despotic rule, is suddenly to be transformed with the commence- 
ment of the reign of liberty and progress. Negligence, laziness, and 
weak morality cannot all at once give place to conscientiousness, 
zeal, and integrity. The leadevs of the present movement are com- 
paratively few in number, and great is the company of those who 
need enlightenment and culture. But if our rulers really desire to 
show Young Turkey the sympathy which they profess to feel for 
them, they must before all things show patience, indulgence, for- 
bearance. The conditions in Turkey cannot be changed in a moment. 
An entire nation can only by slow degrees pass from one form of 
culture into another, and, however gifted and desirous they may be, 
they can only go over the road step by step. All extravagant expecta- 
tions are vain and unprofitable. Turkey will need at least two decades 
to accomplish the transformation which Europe looks for at the hand 
of Young Turkdom. Absolute peace and quietness are, of course, a first 
necessity for bringing the work of reform to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and since the peace and quietness of the Near East depend mainly on 
the attitude of the European Powers, the success or the failure of the 
constitutional movement in Turkey rests in reality with our European 
Cabinets. If the Near East is to continue to be what it has been for 
the last three hundred years—the wrestling-ground for the intrigues 
of the diplomatic West; if by continuous and useless interference 
disorder is caused in the still loose joints of the constitutional structure ; 
or if by forwarding individual interests the seed of discord is sown 
afresh and the work of reformation impeded—then all our hope for 
better things will end in delusion. 

If to-day all Western Europe rejoices with the Turks and con- 
gratulates them on the successes achieved by them, it must be remem- 
bered that what has been attained can only be profitably applied if 
we help the brave Turkish people in their struggle by every means at 
out disposal, instead of taking from under their feet the very basis of 
true progress and development by our everlasting fight for precedence. 
It has now to be proved in good earnest whether it is our intention to 
keep alive in the Near East the constant fear of a universal con- 
flagration, or whether we mean to banish from our political horizon 
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the dreaded phantom which already has caused so much trouble 
and harm. Now is the decisive moment, and now it will be shown 
whether Europe is for peace or for war. 

As matters stand to-day, any inimical bearing against Turkey 
is almost everywhere excluded. Even Russia, the historical enemy 
of the Ottoman Empire, betrays friendly feelings and is ready to 
support the new constitutional era. How long this favourable situa- 
tion will last, nobody knows. It is, however, necessary to prevent 
any too sanguine expectations concerning the present period of 
transition in Turkey. We have but to remember the high-going tide 
of sympathy for Turkey before and during the Crimean War, 
when David Urquhart published his Spirit of the East, and to bear 
in mind the utter disappointment which resulted from finding that 
Turkey did not become at once civilised. Public opinion fell from 
one extremity into another, and it isin order to forestall any unjust 
criticism that the foregoing lines have been written. 
or A. VamBEry. 

The University, Budapest. 
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INDIA REVISITED 


Havine within the last few months revisited the scenes of my labours 
in India, after a lapse of some years, I am perhaps in a fair position 
to note the political changes which have happened quite recently. 

On the whole, I am surprised that the present unrest, which has 
only lately taken active shape, has not so far succeeded in touching 
the masses. Surprised, because at its head (especially in Bengal) 
are undoubtedly clever men, some of whom—but only a few—are 
genuinely working for the upsetting of the existing Government. 
And it might be assumed, in these circumstances, that the first step 
of the Irreconcilables would have been to wound us deeply in our 
pockets and in our means of resistance. To touch our pockets the 
milch cow must be persuaded to refuse supplies. In other words, the 
payer of land revenue must adopt a no-rent programme. Were this 
to happen on a large scale.in any one province, our difficulties would 
indeed be great. It was attempted last year in one of the northern 
districts of the Punjab, but was stopped in time by the energetic action. 
of the local magistrate, who promptly put the ringleaders into gaol. 
And if, at the same time, our sepoys were made to believe in unfair 
dealing on the part of the Government, and that they were going 
against the interest of their own class in serving us, then indeed our 
position would be precarious. The sepoy has been preached to by 
the extremists, but so far without result. He is usually a small land- 
owner, or has some interest in the soil, and rarely (as in our British 
Army) is he the product of the towns. So we must rest our peaceful 
occupation of India upon the peasant who pays the taxes and upon 
his brother or son who shoulders the musket. When these fail us we 
have to fall back upon Thomas Atkins for the restoration of order ; 
and blood is shed in the accomplishment of this. 

I may at the outset record my belief that neither the peasant nor 
the sepoy has so far been ‘ got at.’ by the Irreconcilables on any scale 
worth discussing. One reason is that the leaders are not men of such 
social position as would tempt the agriculturist to risk the substance 
in following them. They have nothing to offer which would improve 
the lot of the zamindars. These latter (when they give themselves 
the trouble to think the matter over) know that whether it is Self- 
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Government or British Government the land must be taxed, and it 
would be hard to convince them that a lowering of their taxes would 
follow the lowering of the British Flag. They are astute enough te 
perceive this, in spite of the poison poured into their ears from the 
mouths of the village schoolmasters, interpreters of the farthing 
newspapers which circulate everywhere at specially reduced postage 
rates. My belief is that the land masses will only listen to a cry 
which affects their religion, be it Hindu or Mohammedan. They 
have dotted everywhere in their midst little tracts of foreign territory 
in the form of native States, and in these the land is taxed far more 
heavily than in neighbouring British possessions. And it will take 
much to persuade them that the Bengali editor or Punjab barrister-at- 
law, proclaimed Badsha, would take less freely than even the existing 
Indian rajah. I remember a few years back an instance in point. 
The British revenue assessor had decreed an increase in the taxation 
of a certain rich tract, and the people demurred. ‘ Well,’ said the 
assessor, ‘ it so happens that the Rajah of —— is prepared to take over 
your villages in exchange for some lands of his which it will suit us 
to acquire. So, if you are not satisfied with my assessment, I will 
recommend Government to sanction this exchange.’ To which the 
villagers replied : ‘ We will pay anything you please, but, for God's 
sake, don’t make us subjects of the Rajah.’ Now, in this particular 
case the native State in question was admirably administered, and 
there was no apparent reason why the people concerned should have 
objected to a transfer of masters, except that the land tax was lighter 
under British rule and the administration of justice a trifle more 
efficient. I give the incident in support of my belief that on general 
grounds the peasants are not anxious to see the British at the bottom 
of the Indian Ocean. We have our faults and we commit mistakes, 
but on the whole our efforts for their improvement are appreciated 
by the people, and I feel certain they prefer us as rulers to the rule 
of their own educated classes. It was one of my daily duties for many 
years to receive petitions and distribute them among a subordinate 
staff for inquiry. And a week seldom passed without the cry : ‘ Let 
my petition go to any sahib you please, but not to a native magistrate.’ 
In recording this I merely wish to state a fact which every official in 
India is cognisant of, namely that the Indian as a rule has great faith 
in the impartiality of the Englishman. I have no desire to belittle 
the services of the Indian judges and magistrates, the great majority 
of whom are to-day upright, honourable, intelligent and laborious. 
That I fully believe this, will be shown by proposals for the advance- 
ment of Indian officials I shall have to make later on. And yet, 
I must repeat, there is a halo surrounding the ‘ sahib’ which secures 
for his decisions—even when wrong—a higher respect, which does 
well-deserved credit to the members of the Civil Service generally— 
one of the purest and most devoted services in the world. 
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’ And now I come back to the agitators. Who are they, and what 
do they want? I have not to my knowledge an Anarchist among 
my many Indian friends. But if by ‘ agitator’ is meant one who is 
dissatisfied with the present administration and wants to see things 
improved to his own personal advantage, then I have met them by the 
score, and they have talked over their grievances with me more 
candidly, perhaps, than they would have a few years ago when I was 
a power—a small one—in the land. As to organised Anarchism, 
I think I may assert it does not exist outside Bengal, though there are 
individuals elsewhere—mostly lads who have just left school—whose 
exotic education leads them to approve of violent measures merely 
to rub into Government the fact that they are discontented. Excluding 
the extremists as a quantité négligeable, I believe one-half of the younger 
educated men is a most moderate estimate of those who have an axe to 
grind, and these are supplemented by about twenty per cent. of the 
older educated men who are also in the movement. The very old men 
are not generally troubling themselves about politics. Intellectual 
numbness comes on in India at a much earlier age than in Europe. 
Further, the Mohamedans generally are holding aloof from active 
politics, not believing either in the genuineness of the agitation or in a 
likelihood of its success. And still more are they sceptical of receiving 
generous treatment at the hands of the Hindus were the movement 
to succeed. Moreover, they fully appreciate the absolute fairness 
with which they have ever been treated by the British Government. 
If they are backward in the competition for administrative posts, 
they recognise that this is due to their own failure to educate them- 
selves up to the level of their Hindu compatriots. 

The majority of the discontented would probably like to see our 
backs for the last time could this be accomplished without personal 
risk; but a few are convinced that this is a hopeless prospect at 
present. So they adopt the attitude of tolerating our supremacy, 
and of screwing out of us all they can by making things unpleasant 
for us. Now no one can blame them for this. After all they are 
natives and we are foreigners. To expect an intelligent man to glory 
in a government by foreigners, however benevolent, is to mark him as 
having no ambitions and no patriotism. He can only submit to 
physical force, and it is by physical force we keep our check in India 
over the educated and the uneducated. We are not loved. We are 
tolerated because there is no present possibility of an independent 
India, and because we are on the whole less objectionable than would 
be the Japanese or the Russians. This puts the feeling of India towards 
England in its bluntest form. There is appreciation of what we have 
done for the country, but no gratitude, because in all we have done we 
have considered the benefits, direct or indirect, accruing to ourselves, 
and the trail of self-interest marks our every step in the progress of 
the country. So say the reformers. Their aim is to make us realize 
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that their educated men must have a substantial share of the higher 
appointments hitherto mainly reserved for members of the Civil 
Service. No one can blame them for this, so long as their methods 
are constitutional. Their executive committees or working members 
and newspaper editors are drawn from the young men who have been 
educated in England, from the class that benefits by our legal system : 
barristers, pleaders, and their clerks ; from the ever-increasing roll of 
college and university youths who have been disappointed in securing 
Government service. Be it remembered that the industrial and 
commercial openings are infinitesimal in India, which is mainly an 
agricultural country. Every student starts in the hope of securing 
a small Government office, and, failing in this, he has only the law 
to fall back upon. But even the law courts are limited in their 
requirements, and consequently the ¢xaminations for pleaderships 
are far more searching than those required of the legal profession in 
England. Hence the numbers who flock to England to enter by the 
more open door. The failures are glad to accept the smallest Govern- 
ment clerkships, usually beginning on a salary of £12 per annum. 
But even of these there are not sufficient to goround. The incumbents 
are not happy, and their eyes turn with envy towards the young Civil 
Servant whose pay begins at £320 per annum on the day he lands in 
India and culminates in a pension (after twenty-one years’ residence) 
of £1000 a year. This is the pie in which the educated Indians would 
like to have a finger, without, of course, the formality of a stiff com- 
petitive examination in England. I will revert to the subject later on. 

In still smaller position financially, and with less hope of substantial 
advancement, are the teachers in Government primary schools existing 
in almost every village of importance. They are politicians before 
everything, and carefully study their anti-English newspaper, inter- 
preting its contents to those who cannot read for themselves. In 
the towns, where higher education is given almost gratuitously, the 
mischief made by the masters is still more serious, because the boys 
are better able to appreciate the difficulties they are about to meet 
with in securing a livelihood, even on starvation wages. 

Such is the prospect for educated men. I mean men who can read 
and write in their own vernacular and have a fair knowledge of 
arithmetic and a fair knowledge of English—much better than the 
average university man at home has of French or German. And is it 
surprising that they aspire to something better in the only line now 
available to men of education, namely, Government employment ; 
and can it be wondered at if they curse the Government which (after 
educating them almost gratuitously) fails to provide them with the 
means of a decent livelihood? For, mark you, to the Government 
door every evil is placed, be it plague, or famine, or earthquake, or 
bad times. And whether Government does or refrains from doing, 
it is set down in the worst light by the native editor. And can you 
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blame the native editor ? He must live, and to live he must sell his 
paper. No one will buy it unless it is full of abuse of Government ; 
therefore, the paper is full of abuse. Financially, the vernacular 
newspapers are a poor investment, their average profits being less 
than £100 a year. 

Broadly speaking, the political movement is strongest in Bengal, 
largely incited by the recent administrative splitting of the Province 
into two portions, a measure recently denounced by Lord MacDonnell 
as ‘the greatest blunder which has been committed in India since 
Clive conquered at Plassy.’? Lord Curzon has the credit, or discredit, of 
this act ; but it is one of the few great questions of his time in which 
he took no initial share, and only after its accomplishment did he 
perceive the fatal consequences of relying on the judgment of others 
without examining the pros and cons for himself. The uproar that 
ensued awoke him to the fact that a mistake had been made. But 
Lord MacDonnell errs on the side of hysterics when he counsels the 
retrograde step of restoring the union of Bengal. Even the placating 
of the irate Bengali would be too heavy a price to pay, and I doubt 
if he would be placated. Rather would he ask for more, and our 
administrators would have no peace. 

Next to Bengal comes the Bombay Presidency, where the movement 
is engineered by the Mahrata Brahmins, having their headquarters at 
Poona. They are probably more bitter in their hatred of the existing 
Government thon the Bengalis, but they are less demonstrative. 
Their work is mainly underground, and they are credited with having 
something in the nature of a big surprise for us when the psychical 
moment arrives. Madras and the Central Provinces are less formidable 
for the moment than Bengal and Bombay, though the Poona Brahmins 
are actively pushing their operations in these directions. Sind and 
the United Provinces are comparatively inactive. The movement 
has not ‘ caught on’ in Burma and the North-West Frontier Province, 
nor in the southern Punjab. 

Prospects lately were particularly gloomy from a Government 
point of view in the central and northern Punjab, where a serious 
attempt was made to influence the landowners and the sepoys. It 
was stopped by the vigorous action of the Executive. Two self- 
constituted leaders were deported. They have since been pardoned, 
and are now absolutely discredited by their fellow-agitators. They 
are not likely again to come into prominence. It is rumoured that 
they agreed to renounce the Devil as a condition of their release. 
This is the view taken by their countrymen, who regard them as 
having been bought over by Government. Enough to damn any 
patriot! An unfortunate Bill was passed by the local legislature 
withdrawing certain rights in land which had hitherto been freely 
exercised by a vigorous group of occupiers on a large tract watered 
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by a great Punjab river. These occupiers—known as colonists—are 
men carefully selected by Government as the pick of the basket from 

the best agricultural districts in northern India. They include many 
pensioned officers and sepoys and many of our most devoted subjects, 
distinguished by this substantial reward for services rendered, and 
they are thriving and prosperous. But to the astonishment of those 

who framed the Bill, the cultivators rose en. masse against the harshness 

of the proposals, and were even prepared to go into open rebellion 

had not the Supreme Government fortunately stepped in and at the 

last moment vetoed the measure. Meanwhile the alarm had spread 

all over the province. The intentions of Government were freely 
criticised by the sepoys in all the cantonments of upper India. The 
vernacular Press saw its opportunity, and pointed out in venomous 
language that no landowner was safe if even the old soldier and the y 
loyalist were to be thrown over. The affair has left an unpleasant 
feeling behind it and is by no means forgotten. Nor the moral: that 
agitation pays. There was at the same time a serious upheaval at 
Rawal Pindi in the north of the Punjab. The land revenue of the 
district had just been enhanced after a period of rest, under the ordi- 
nary settlement operations. The incidence of the tax was most 
severely felt.in the immediate neighbourhood of the city, where the 
lands are largely owned by Hindus of the non-agricultural classes, 

The opportunity was seized upon by the political malcontents, whe 

in violent speeches advocated non-payment of the Government 
demand. Five of the local leaders were asked to show cause why they 
should not be prosecuted for inciting the people to resistance. They 
were accompanied to the magistrate’s court by an enormous mob 
of sympathisers. A riot ensued, in which some houses of Europeans 
and of persons known to be loyal to the British were wrecked, also 
a mission church and a post-office. The judicial proceedings which 
followed were dragged out for several months, and in the end the 
persons accused of being ringleaders were discharged by the sessions 
judge. But the magistrate’s prompt and vigorous action had the 
effect of nipping the movement in the bud, and Rawal Pindi has been 
lamblike in behaviour ever since. At the same moment there were 
disturbances of a quasi-political character at Lahore, and the agitators 
were reported to be dangerously busy at Multan. But the executive 
action at Rawal Pindi caused the leaders everywhere to pause, and 
nothing serious has since happened. 

It was an anxious summer for civilians and soldiers and for Indians 
who were known to be on our side. Loyalists and sepoys were 
suspected on most improbable grounds—or on no grounds—on the 
mere report of paid spies of the lowest type. Cipher telegrams 
coursed freely over the wires. Were we on the eve of another ‘ Fifty- 
seven’? Many thought so, for the simple reason that no one knew, 
from the Governor-General down to the common policeman, what the 
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extent of the agitation was and what hold it had got on the agri- 
culturists. I think it is now generally admitted that there was no 
organised conspiracy ; only the letting go of gas from soda water ; 
that the ‘ conspirators’ had no common plans; that they intended 
no immediate physical harm; and that they were more astonished 
than the Government at the successful result of their ebullitions. 
They have doubtless taken careful note of the ease with which a panic 
may be created and put it away for future guidance. Doubtless, also, 
when opening the next soda-water bottle they will have organised 
a more efficient backing through the agency of village school teachers 
and disaffected units. 

For the moment things are perfectly quiet on the surface all over 
India with the exception of the Bengal provinces. They will remain 
so if the recent special repressive Acts are promptly extended to any 
tract in which disloyalty shows itself active. The mischief in Bengal 
had a good start of two years while Lords Morley and Minto were 
discussing the most humane methods of its crushing. In fact, had 
not the anarchists forced the pace by adopting assassination the 
House of Commons would not to this day have sanctioned vigorous 
dealing with a possible grave danger in the future, and the extremists 
would have continued to rejoice in ‘ a fair field and no favour.’ 

I have not yet touched upon the attitude of the feudatory States ; 
and yet their position is one of the most interesting problems in modern 
Indian history. Their rulers, one and all, may be counted on at this 
moment as absolutely loyal to the King-Emperor, and entirely un- 
touched by the lever-movement for reform which presses around. 
them. The majority of these States are governed by men of common 
sense, either by their rulers in person or by experienced officials acting 
under the rulers’ instructions. And they have in most cases a British 
officer on the spot whose advice is usually sought and generally followed 
on questions of importance. I cannot say too much in praise of the 
Agents of the Political Department and of their devotion to the 
simple old-world communities among whom they spend their term 
of official life. These feudatory States are a quaint mixture of the 
ancient and the modern. Their customs and observances date back 
to times whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary; 
and the visible signs are the elephants, the retainers and the soldiers 
in curious garb, the multitude of councillors, the astrologers, the 
physicians wedded to the bedi and éindni systems, the ‘ lucky ’ moments 
for work or play, the dancing girls, the musicians, doles to the Brahmins, 
and a hundred other old-fashioned happenings, as if the British had 
never approached nearer than the British Channel. And alongside 
these, but never ousting them, a system of courts of justice, gaols, 
dispensaries, schools—such as often exceed in magnificence, but 
seldom in efficiency, the hard-and-fast institutions of neighbouring 
British territory. These native States form a very important factor 
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in the maintenance of our rule in India, and their chiefs deserve all 
the sympathy and all the support they receive from our Government. 
I will only here repeat that their present attitude is one of absolute 
loyalty, in spite of attempts made to awaken them to what the 
reformers are pleased to call ‘ a dignified sense of their wrongs.’ They 
have wrongs and grievances, of course; who has not? But they are 
not making a lever of these by sulking at a moment when their declared 
support is of consequence to the Government. 

In Lord Morley we have a statesman who kept his head throughout 
the crisis now no longer acute. Lord Minto very wisely submitted 
himself to the orders of his chief and loyally seconded him throughout. 
To Lord Morley and Lord Minto are due the recent concessions, which 
have come none too soon. But it must not for a moment be supposed 
that the nominations of one or two Indians to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, or the elections of an unofficial majority to the local legislative 
bodies will slake the educated native’s thirst for office. The measures 
announced by Lord Morley on the 17th of December are gratifying 
to the small group of loyal men of note who will be invited to lend a 
hand at the helm; and their presence will have a steadying effect 
on those who believe that the Government has lately wavered from 
the only true course—that of gradual inclusion within the administra- 
tion of men of the Soil who are fitted for more than mere spadework. 
But we must look forward before long to a generous sharing with 
Indians of the higher posts now monopolised by members of the Civil 
Service. I would suggest that at least one-quarter of the annual 
recruitment for this service be made by nomination in each Province 
of educated local men of good social position belonging, as far as 
possible, to well-known families whose members have stood by us when 
there was trouble in the past. This will not content the ‘ agitators,’ 
who spring for the most part from the money-lending and socially 
lower classes; but the measure will be popular with the landowners, 
whose support in an agricultural country is politically far more valu- 
able. To these young men I would give every opportunity of becoming 
fitted eventually for the highest posts in the administration. I would 
place them, in the first instance, under selected officers who would 
teach them their work, and by degrees they should be entrusted with 
offices of responsibility. In the end they must sink or swim by the 
reputation they may have made for themselves in the course of their 
service. If the experiment prove a success, then all the better for us. 
If a failure, we shall at least be credited with having done our honest 
best to give the Indian a chance of sharing in the government of his 
own country. When the agitation has died out (and I believe this 
will happen very soon) I would introduce an element of competition 
for these appointments, safeguarding, as far as possible, the interests 
of the Sikhs and Mohammedans and other races who are not so quick- 
witted as the Hindu of the commercial class. 
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T fear I may have given the stay-at-home Englishman an impression 
that the civil administration is only recruited from two bodies, 
namely, the higher Civil Servants proper and the lower clerical estab- 
lishments already alluded to as beginning their career on £12 per 
annum. There are several very important intermediate branches 
known broadly as the Uncovenanted Service, whose members rise 
through many grades in judicial and executive posts to a fairly com- 
fortable competence. But they rarely, in pay or position, reach the 
top rungs of the ladder. These appointments are freely shared in 
by the Indians, who are appointed by nomination or competition. 
I have not in these notes made reference to positions in various other 
departments, such as Medical, Education, Public Works, Forests, 
Railways, Customs, Surveys, Posts and Telegraphs, in the higher 
branches of which the Englishman is usually seated. I take it as 
granted that all these posts will likewise be more generously shared 
with Indians once the Covenanted Civil Service consents to surrender 
some of its own particular primeurs. Always, of course, on condition 
that good men and true are to be found for the posts. On this point 
I shall not be contradicted when I assert that every Englishman of 
experience in India can put his finger on at least half-a-dozen Indian 
fellow-workers who are intellectually able to administer in the depart- 
ments in which they have been trained. The only doubt is as to their 
partiality in dealing with their countrymen, the tendency being to 
lean towards people of their own caste or creed. But there are many 
brilliant exceptions, and I personally know some Indians whose 
fairmindedness is absolute and who have worked without prejudice 
throughout their service. This high quality will become more common 
as time goes on. Let us consider, in mitigation of the partiality 
habit, the difficulty we ourselves often feel when we are called on 
to punish a white man for an offence against a black. 

I have still some impressions to note regarding two matters of 
absorbing interest, namely, our relations with the feudatory States 
and our present military position in India. These I will reserve for 
future notice. My present notes embody the kernels of many con- 
versations and of much inquiry lately made with Indians of various 
shades of political ideas, from the declared loyalist to the most sus- 
pected of the so-called rebels ; also with Englishmen holding important 
offices in the country. My readers have my assurance, for what it 
is worth, that the recent measures of repression will deal a death-blow 
to open agitation, provided they are freely made use of, and without 
hesitation or delay, in any portion of India showing symptoms of 
getting out of hand. I do not think there were at any time deep-laid 
plans (except in Bengal) for the upsetting of the administration. 
The discontented were fairly astonished at the commotion they 
created pour st peu de chose. But they now know their power, and only 
if checked in good time will they refrain from starting another scare. 
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Hence the importance of the repressive measures. We have a rod 
ready for the malefactors. But the Morley concessions will also help 
enormously towards keeping the peace, and no intelligent agitator— 
the leaders are all intelligent—will for a moment regard them as wrung 
from us by force or conceded through fear. The internal peace of 
India will be disturbed only if a religious cry be started. The masses 
will never move merely for the sake of lifting the educated denizens 
of the towns into high administrative office. 

Mr. Buchanan has recently announced in the House of Commons 
that the Home Government are considering the question of con- 
trolling the preparation in this country of printed matter which may 
incite our subjects in India to rebellion and murder. It is to be hoped 
that the offenders will be made liable to some punishment more re- 
pressive than the mere confiscation of their literature. Unfortunately 
if England is purged of their presence, the anarchists will still have 
an uncontrolled field of operations on the Continent and in America, 
whence they have no difficulty in transporting the offensive literature 
to India. A more thorough system of supervising imported seditious 
publications might perhaps be instituted in India itself. It is com- 
paratively easy to pass an enabling Act in that country, if the existing 
provisions of the Post Office Act do not authorize the Executive to 
exercise sufficient control. 

As an instance of the literature that does harm, the Times of the 
20th of February gives prominence to the views of an Extremist, who 
proclaims that the ‘ Indian Nationalists are prepared to shake off at all 
costs the oppressive foreign yoke.” We may conclude from the tone of 
his letter that this gentleman approves of assassination as a means of 
securing the independence of his country. He merely sets forth for 
the benefit of the British public what is patent to every man of ex- 
perience in India, that we are cordially hated by a certain section of 
the Indian educated classes, as already pointed out in this article ; 
and that the Extremists will, unless the Executive is strong, always 
find human instruments to execute their purposes. Witness a recent 
case in which the hired assassin declarec that his price was a revolver 
and twenty rupees. But I again repeat that the propagandists of 
assassination are in no way countenanced or supported by the vast 
majority of the Nationalists, whose aims are defeated by violent measures, 
calculated only to estrange from them the sympathies of many English- 
men who are quite prepared to give to Indians fitted for it a fair share 
in the government of their own country. To the Government they look 
for the putting down of violent crime; and in their ranks are men 
of the right stamp who will assist in this if called upon. The assassina- 
tion danger can best be met by extending to affected localities the 
provisions of the Frontier Crimes Act, under which the fanatical 
murderer is summarily tried and hanged within a few hours of his 
capture. At present, under the ordinary operation of the law, trials 
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for political crimes are dragged out for months and have not the 
deterrent effect which accompanies speedy retribution. The Executive 
is already armed with the power to arrest, deport, and detain the 
instigators, whose work is to bargain with semi-fanatics for the doing 
of the actual deed. Arm your Executive with every power to meet 
the emergency promptly, and this class of crime, absolutely novel in 
India, will in a very short time die out, as did the fanatical murders 
on our Afghan border in the early days of annexation. 


CHARLES Francis Massy." 
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SCOTTISH ORDERS AND CATHOLIC 
REUNION 


BEYOND question, the subject of Church reunion—or, shall we say, 
the scandal of religious strife—lies heavily upon the conscience of 
the Christian world at the present time. That it has come much to 
the front among the English-speaking peoples has been made evident 
by many recent conferences and discussions in London, in Scotland, 
in Australia, and elsewhere. For us who are of the Scottish race, a 
nearer problem than that of the larger reunion—that, namely, of the 
reunion of the various fragments of Scottish Presbyterianism—no 
doubt presents itself most urgently of all. But Scotsmen are not 
in the habit of allowing the engrossments of local statecraft to blind 
their eyes to the wider issues which claim the attention and tax the 
ingenuity of mankind. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, it is true, Scotland read herself a 
lesson in the fatuity of ill-judged schemes of reunion which she is not 
likely to forget. That lesson may well have taught her caution. The 
ignominious burning, by the common hangman, of the ‘Solemn 
League and Covenant’ in London on the 22nd of May 1661 marked the 
humiliating termination of an altogether ill-starred attempt to impose 
a uniform Presbyterianism on England and Scotland. Through her 
alliance for this purpose with the forces of Cromwellian Noncon- 
formity, the Church of Scotland sacrificed much in the traditions of 
her worship, which even to-day she has but partially regained: she 
bartered much that she held dear for the chimera of mechanical 
uniformity. The lesson cost us dearly. But there is a danger lest 
we forget the cause of this episode of failure whilst remembering 
the failure itself. The cause lay in the ambitious delusion that 
spiritual unanimity can be achieved by the method of external 
uniformity. This was the delusion of Laud and the Episcopalians in 
1637 ; it was the delusion of Alexander Henderson and the Presby- 
terians in 1643. ‘ Non tali ausilio,’ we may well exclaim, as we 
survey at this calm distance the methods alike of Laudians and Solemn 
Leaguers. ‘ Not by such aid.’ 

The question of Presbyterian reunion in Scotland only enters in 
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part into the field of our present discussion. That the accomplish- 
ment of such a reunion, so far as practical difficulties are concerned, 
might almost be achieved to-morrow, will be every thoughtful Scots- 
man’s conviction. But that it does intrude in a minor degree cannot 
be wholly denied. For, in contemplating reunion, it is undoubtedly 
important that the different branches of the Presbyterian Church 
should have a common understanding as to what precisely they hold, 
and what discipline precisely they will enforce, with regard to the 
Orders of their clergy. That every Church entitled to general recog- 
nition as a true branch of the Presbyterian Church must hold and 
putinto practice clearly defined views as to the necessity of a duly ordered 
ministry, and a ministerial succession secured by adequate safeguards, 
no one will deny. The very word presbyterian implies it, and the 
acknowledged standards of the Church have prescribed it. There 
could be no more unambiguous definition of the position of the Church 
with regard to this matter than is to be found in the Form of Presby- 
terial Church Government and of Ordination of Ministers agreed upon 
by the Westminster Assembly of Divines, and approved by an Act 
of the General Assembly of 1645. Under the heading ‘ Touching the 
‘Doctrine of Ordination ’ we read that ‘No man ought to take upon 
him the office of a minister of the Word without a lawful calling’ ; . 
‘ Ordination is always to be continued in the Church’; ‘ Every minister 
of the Word is to be ordained by imposition of hands, and prayer, 
with fasting, by these preaching presbyters to whom it doth belong.’ 
These are but a few of a series of regulations which, as is historically 
demonstrable, have been systematically and painstakingly carried 
out throughout the subsequent centuries in the Church of Scotland. 
With regard to one brief period antecedent to 1645, it may be 
acknowledged that there is an element of doubt. In the First Book 
of Discipline (1561) there was a clause to the effect that the imposition 
of hands was not an essential of the Act of Ordination. But this diffi- 
culty is less grave than might appear. For, in the first place, the Books 
of Discipline were never sanctioned by the Scots ‘ Estates’; in the 
second place, the Second Book of Discipline (1581) as imperatively 
enjoined the imposition of hands as its predecessor had disallowed the 
ceremony; and in the third place, there are considerations which 
render the possible breaches of practice in the doubtful years of 
secondary importance. Among these considerations are the follow- 
ing: The period was immediately post-Reformation, and, in the words 
of that fair-minded Episcopalian writer of Scottish Church History, 
the late Mr. Stephen, ‘a considerable number . . . of the Protestant 
ministers had been priests of the Catholic Church, and may be sup- 
posed to have carried with them the virtue of their orders.’ Moreover, 
there is evidence that the encouragement to laxity which the First 
Book of Discipline afforded was not very extensively taken advantage 
of, even in the few years of its partial authority. In 1571, halfway 
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through this period, we have it, on the authority of Erskine, Superin- 
tendent of Angus, that imposition of hands was the custom even at 
that time; whilst the Assembly of 1571 enjoined ‘a public and 
solemn form of ordination.’ The late Dr. Leishman, in an able argu- 
ment, has made it clear that the proportion of irregularly ordained 
clergy at any time must have been negligibly small. And herein is one 
of the virtues of the Presbyterian system, according to which a 
number of presbyters take part in the ordaining act ; for, granted the 
presence among the assembled presbyters of one or two whose manner 
of ordination may have been questionable; still, there would be 
present a far greater proportion of others whose Orders were unim- 
peachable; and these, by their participation, would secure valid 
ordinations when the universal imposition of hands was resumed. 

Thus it is clear that, from the Reformation to the present day, the 
ritual and discipline of the Church of Scotland have provided ample 
safeguards for the valid transmission of ministerial Orders. These 
Orders she has received through the more ancient Church—Roman for 
a time, as it were by affiliation, but derivatively Celtic and indigenous. 
That Scottish Orders were and are presbyterially rather than pre- 
latically conferred only strengthens our belief in their validity and in 
their immunity from corruption. The contention is one perhaps which 
Anglicanism may combat, but which is implicitly countenanced by 
Rome herself, when she proclaims that the presbyterate, not the 
episcopate, is the highest of her seven orders, and is the radical order 
of the ministry, and that there are but two generic orders—the 
presbyter or bishop, and the deacon. 

So far, then, it is plain that the reformed Church of Scotland has 
always maintained, and to-day maintains, a clear and definite view 
with regard to the importance of Orders, and the necessity of their 
proper transmission. Of their necessity, and of, in her own case, their 
validity, she is in no manner of doubt or uncertainty whatever. But 
what is of importance, in view of schemes of proposed reunion, is to 
secure that this definite attitude with regard to Orders shall be simi- 
larly upheld and valued by those other Churches calling themselves 
Presbyterian with which she might come into alliance or coalition. 
Rumours which reach us from here and there of indifference of opinion 
and laxity of practice in this matter may or may not be well founded. 
If they be unfounded, the matter ends; but.if, on the other hand, 
there should prove to be branches of the Christian Church calling 
themselves Presbyterian in which a laxity of practice obtains, it is 
undoubtedly the part of the Mother Church, and of those who hold 
along with her, not only to ‘ brace up ’ opinion on this point, and dis- 
countenance infidelity to the traditional and accepted theory of Pres- 
byterian discipline, but even to contest the right to recognition as 
integral portions of the Presbyterian comity of those bodies which 
offend in so vital a particular. 
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Let it be clearly understood that what we have said in no sense 
constitutes a claim, on behalf of the Church of Scotland, to any dis- 
ciplinary dictatorship among Presbyterian Churches. The appeal 
made to her practice is purely historical; and we justify it because 
that practice has been historically consecutive since the Reformation. 
The argument, however, extends still further back; for the practice 
for which we contend is in the fullest accord with the ideal laid down 
by John Calvin, the historical resuscitator of Presbyterianism, the 
fourth centenary of whose birth we are on the eve of celebrating. 
To Calvin belongs the honour of reviving the Presbyterian polity after 
aslumber of fourteen hundred years. Thereis perhaps no more loosely 
and ignorantly applied term in ecclesiastical language than that of 
‘Calvinism.’ In the average polemic of the average English dabbler 
in theology it is a mere term of abuse, for which any other truculent 
expletive would be a suitable equivalent. It is used in depreciation 
of Scottish theology, in forgetfulness of the fact that the basis of the 
Anglican Articles is Calvinistic, and that the less lovely severities of 
Calvinism were intruded upon Scotland by the violence of English 
Puritans. So far as Calvin’s influence controlled the Scottish theory 
of Orders, it was in the direction of what would be called in modern 
speech ‘ High-Churchism.’ Laud himself was, in a sense, a no keener 
High Churchman than John Calvin. The character of the Church asa 
divinely constituted organism was so strongly held by Calvin that 
from his works we can easily deduce the formula ‘ out of the Church, 
no salvation.’ The theory of the divine right of presbytery came to 
Scotland direct from Calvin and Geneva through Andrew Melville. 
The spirit of Calvin, the reviver of presbytery, lived again in Andrew 
Melville. 

It is the stamp of Melville rather than that of Knox which has 
proved the more permanent in Scottish ecclesiastical polity. Andrew 
Melville was John Calvin translated into Scots. He formulated a 
thoroughly uncompromising theory of the divine right of the Presby- 
terian autonomy. The contemporary claim put forward in England 
for the divine right of episcopacy was strictly analogous to the claim 
advanced in Scotland on behalf of presbytery. One is, in fact, struck 
by the contrast in this respect between the attitude of the Reformation 
period towards these matters, both in England and Scotland, and the 
much more uncompromising spirit which sprang up at a later period. 
In the earlier times, the feeling in the Church of England towards 
Presbyterian Churches was generous and comprehensive. ‘The 
English Articles,’ said Dean Stanley, ‘ are so expressed as to include 
the recognition of Presbyterian ministers. The first English Act of 
Uniformity was passed with the express view of securing their services 
to the English Church. The first English Reformers, and the states- 
men of Elizabeth, would have been astonished at any claim of exclusive 
sanctity for the episcopal order.’ The ‘ Church of Scotland ’ was (and 
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still is) included in the ‘ bidding prayer.’ Similarly,in Scotland, John 
Knox, whilst preferring the type of Church government which he had 
seen under Calvin in Geneva, held no brief for unadulterated presby- 
tery as such; certainly never asserted its exclusive divine right ; 
cultivated friendly relations with the Anglican Church and even with 
Scottish prelates ; himself ministered for a time in an English parish ; 
was offered, and declined, the living of All Hallows, London, and the 
bishopric of Rochester; acted as one of Edward the Sixth’s chap- 
lains ; and sent his sons to Cambridge to be educated for the English 
ministry. The réle of Hildebrand in Scotland was reserved for 
Andrew Melville, not for Knox; in England, for Laud, not for 
Cranmer. One turns with a sigh of envy to the civilities of the 
earlier days, when the two lands and the two Churches lived together 
in brotherly toleration, with but one aim—Reform ; and one.common 
aversion—the Pope of Rome. It is well to remember that the battle 
of Orders in our country is not a Reformation battle ; it belongs to a 
later and more pragmatical epocb. 

The question may here be asked—and it is an important one— 
which of these two views most generally obtains among those who are 
entitled to speak for Presbyterianism at the present day? Can we 
define our position with sufficient clearness to enable us to go to the 
rest of the Catholic Church and say ‘This is where we stand with regard 
to Orders: let us compare our position with yours ?’ I think it is fairly 
safe to say that we still hold, with Calvin, that Orders are a necessity 
of the organisation of the Church ; that they originated in apostolic 
times and have been unbrokenly perpetuated since ; and that ordina- 
tion by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery is Scriptural, and is 
indubitably valid. But while we hold with Calvin that presbytery is 
of divine right, we do not hold with him that it is of exclusive divine 
right ; while we hold the validity of Presbyterian Orders, we do not 
simultaneously declare the invalidity of Orders otherwise conferred. 
We combine, in fact, the High-Churchism of Calvin and Melville with 
the Broad-Churchism of Knox. We go perhaps even further than 
either, and lay a greater stress than either on the Evangelical con- 
tention that a spiritual vocation is of an even paramount importance 
of such importance that its absence might make an ordination, other- 
wise perfect and unexceptionable in form, spiritually invalid. To this, 
as an approximate statement of the Presbyterian position, one might 
be reasonably confident of obtaining the assent of the majority of 
Presbyterians to-day, at any rate in Scotland ; and, not improbably, 
of Presbyterians beyond the seas as well. 

If, then, we, on our part, have reverted to the attitude of the 
Reformation rather than to that of Melville and the post-Reformers, 
can we say that those who hold to an episcopal polity have in any 
degree reverted to an attitude similar to that of the Episcopalians of 
the same era? The visible signs of this desirable change are not so 
numerous as might be desired. Yet undoubtedly there are some, even 
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on the surface ; and there are still more beneath the surface, evident 
to those who have opportunities for watching the undercurrents of 
ecclesiastical drift, and the vigorous searchings of heart on this subject 
which are in process among earnest men in the Reformed Episcopal 
Churches. 

What evidences have we of this? Let me adduce one of recent 
date and very considerable significance. As we all know, there was 
held at Lambeth last autumn an Ccumenical Council of Anglican 
Bishops. At the inception of the Congress its members met for 
common worship in Westminster Abbey, and a distinguished scholar, 
the present Dean of Westminster, was chosen to be preacher. His 
very subject was significant—‘ The Vision of Unity’; and still more 
so were the following passages in his sermon : 


It is plain (he said) that we cannot abandon what we have hitherto declared 
to be the four essential characteristics of our position—the Holy Scriptures, the 
two great creeds, the two great sacraments, and the historic episcopate. But 
we can and ought to recognise that where the first three are found, and where 
there is also an ordered ministry, guarded by the solemn imposition of hands, 
there our differences are not so much matters of faith as matters of discipline, 
and ought with humility and patience to be capable of adjustment. A fuller 
recognition on the one side of a charismatic ministry, which God has plainly 
owned and blessed; a fuller recognition on the other side of the permanent 
value of an episcopacy which has long since ceased to be a prelacy ; a readiness 
on both sides to arrive at some temporary agreement which might ultimately 
issue in a common ministry, regular in the historic sense, though admitting the 
possibility of separate organisations and exempt jurisdictions—given such 
recognitions and such readiness, and what a prospect of reconciliation at no 
distant future opens out before us ! 


This eloquent and magnanimous utterance, spoken from Stanley’s 
pulpit on an occasion whose importance was a guarantee that every 
word would be well pondered and well weighed, encountered, so far 
as I am aware, no hostile criticism ; but, on the contrary, many signs 
of approval. Yet, more than once in the course of it, we meet with 
the word ‘ recognition ’—a word which, to my mind, embodies the 
crux of the whole position. Dean Armitage Robinson advocates 
the ‘ recognition ’ of a ‘ charismatic ministry, which God has plainly 
owned and blessed.’ He defines such a ministry as ‘an ordered 
ministry, guarded by the solemn imposition of hands’; and the fact 
that it is presbyterially rather than episcopally conferred he regards, 
if I read his words aright, as a matter of ‘ discipline ’ rather than one 
of ‘faith ’—capable of subsequent adjustment. Of course it is 
obviously the personal view of this eminent author that what is 
ultimately to be desired is the general adoption of episcopal ordination 
in that united British Church which is the present limit of his dream. 
But that is another matter; our dialectic point is this, that during 
the transition period he advocates the ‘ recognition’ of presbyterian 
Orders. It might be objected that the Dean does not here employ 
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the word ‘ recognition ’ in a technical, but only in a general, sense. 
But surely on such an occasion the preacher must have been con- 
scious that, in this connexion, the technical was the natural sense ; 
and had he meant otherwise, he would presumably, in order to avoid 
ambiguity, have chosen a non-technical expression. He contemplates, 
let us note, at least during a transition period, the existence of a 
ministry—let us say, in Scotland—of non-episcopal ordination. 
Under that ministry sacraments would be administered. If we under- 
stand the Dean aright, he would recognise the validity of sacraments 
so ministered. But this is surely, is it not, in the fullest technical 
sense, the ‘ recognition’ of the Orders of the ministrant who thus 
validly administers ? So that such recognition, if it means anything, 
implies the recognition of the validity of Orders which have been 
conferred by the laying on of presbyterial hands. 

Let us look in another direction for a sign of the times. If we 
desire to make researches in the very arcana of High-Church Anglican 
theology, we naturally turn to Canon Newbolt’s Oxford Library. In 
Principal Whitham’s able volume in this series on Holy Orders we find, 
as we might expect, that pronouncements on this subject are pitched 
to a very high key. Ordination, according to this writer, is essentially 
sacramental in its character; the gifts conferred in ordination are 
sacramental, spiritual, and indelible—‘ no clergyman can get rid of his 
Orders any more than he can of his Baptism.’ It follows, of course, 
that, from this standpoint, every unordered ministry is wholly with- 
out the pale of the Catholic Church. ‘The self-chosen or popularly 
chosen ministry of the multitude of sects which ruo wild in England 
and America ’—the words are Principal Whitham’s—it is quite 
impossible to recognise. But the writer makes a discrimination 
which is remarkable, emanating from such a quarter : 

A distinction, no doubt (he writes), ought to be drawn in the case of those 
who, like the ministers of the Established Church of Scotland, are admitted 
to their office by a form of ordination which many of them believe to be the 
same as that of the New Testament, and which some indeed go so far as to 
imagine to be in unbroken continuity with the Apostolic ordinance. 


We can afford to smile at the air of unconscious patronage manifested 
in these remarks. The things we are credited with ‘ believing’ and 
* imagining ’ we believe, of course, and imagine, for the simple reason 
that Scotsmen are sufficient scholars to know them to be true; and 
indeed it is the increasing sweep and thoroughness of scholarship 
within the borders of Anglicanism which is bringing the same beliefs 
and imaginings into the field of conscience of that august community. 
But, as I have said, we can afford to smile at the patronage, and at 
the subsequent dictum that the most that can be said for Scottish 
Orders is ‘ perhaps.’ Such a ‘ perhaps’ from Canon Newbolt and 
from Cuddesdon, if not of the importance of a portent, may at least 
rank as a minor sign of the times. 
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But let us turn to what in this connexion is of real importance. 
What had the notable gathering of Bishops at Lambeth this year 
itself to say on this subject? It is matter of common knowledge 
that this very topic was remitted by the Conference to what was 
probably the ablest and most representative of all its sub-sections. 
The result of the labours of this committee we must at once recognise 
as marking an immense advance on the attitude taken up by previous 
Lambeth Conferences. Let us notice some marks of this advance. 
In 1888 the assembled bishops set down four specific articles as the 
indispensable basis of any home reunion. The first was the recognition 
of the authority of Scripture; the second, the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds ; the third, the essential character of the two sacraments ; 
the fourth, the historic episcopate. It will at once be perceived that 
there is already practical agreement between Episcopalians and our- 
selves as to the first three; and that therefore the fourth forms the 
key to the situation. At this stage the matter rested during the 
nine years which elapsed between 1888 and 1897, when another 
Lambeth Conference assembled. During the interval, the opinion 
of the component prelates on this topic seems to have been marking 
time. They returned to the subject merely to reiterate the four 
conditions of 1888, and then went on, in a sectional report which 
paradoxically bore the signature of the Scottish Archbishop of York 
(Dr. Maclagan), to busy themselves over the relations of Anglicanism 
with those two Communions which had proved so coy to woo—the 
Greek and the Latin Churches. Presbyterianism is not so much as 
named in this report, except in an obiter dictum ; it apparently repre- 
sented, in the view of the writer, neither a “‘ Church,’ like the Eastern, 
nor a ‘ Communion,’ like the Latin organisation ; it is slumped with 
a nameless congeries vaguely described as ‘ bodies.’ To make con- 
cessions in the direction of an advance on the position of 1888 would 
have been—so the committee somewhat magniloquently announced— 
to ‘ barter away ’ a ‘ part of our God-given trust.’ The magniloquence 
disappeared and a greater candour emerged when the further reason 
for caution was given—that ‘ new barriers’ might thereby be placed 
“between ourselves and the ancient historical Churches.’ In other 
words, any dalliance with Presbyterianism might make difficulties 
with the Greek and Latin Churches which, in spite of the meagre 
encouragement given, it was still thought desirable to conciliate. 
Alike in diction and in tone the report of the Lambeth Conference of 
1897 was arrogant, reactionary, and uncompromising. 

In 1908, however, we perceive a marked and a welcome change. 
Many things had happened about and since 1898, both within and 
without the Anglican Communion. The Eastern Church can hardly 
be said to have perceptibly advanced in cordiality ; Rome, by declaring 
Anglican orders ‘ absolutely null and utterly void,’ had thundered 
forth in 1896 a stunning and final caveat—so stunning that Arch- 
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bishop Maclagan’s committee had not the heart even to mention it 
in the report of 1898. Meanwhile, the British Imperial ideal had 
begun to impress itself upon the English Church, just as politically 
it had impressed itself upon the mind of the English people. The 
Church, moreover, had begun to find herself hard pressed on many 
sides: politically, by Nonconformity ; spiritually, by secularism and 
the ‘ spirit of the age.’ It began to be apparent that there might be 
something to be said, after all, for alliances nearer home. But, far 
more strongly than all these reasons of expediency, there had been 
growing up in the Church at home, and perhaps still more in the 
Church of the colonies and of the mission field, a great and noble 
longing for an end of strife ; there had been developing a wider scholar- 
ship, which saw both sides ; and a charity had been evolved, conscious 
of the deadness of the letter that divides and of the life of the spirit 
which unites. And so it came about that we read, in the report of 
1908, much that marks a real advance. We are no longer a ‘ body,’ 
we Presbyterians; we are now frankly called a ‘Church.’ To the 
question of the recognition of Presbyterian Orders there are devoted 
three pages of letterpress and two long and learned appendices. 
With much fairness and scholarship the history of Presbyterian Orders 
is narrated, and the arguments in favour of their validity discussed. 
The goal of an ultimate episcopacy is, no doubt, still kept in view ; 
but there is contemplated with apparent equanimity a sort of ‘ inter- 
mediate state,’ in which not only will presbyterial ordinations be 
respected, but consecrations to the episcopate per saltum—that is to 
say, without the reordination of the presbyter—will be sanctioned, 
as in the year 1610. We are allowed to read between the lines that 
even more was meant by the committee than it was deemed prudent 
specifically to record; and we are given for our meditation, as we 
leave, a curious and oracular pronouncement to the effect that, even 
were the question of Orders to prove an insuperable obstacle for the 
present, yet ‘ before another Lambeth Conference can meet, the course 
of events may change the situation.’ These words may, of course, 
mean anything—or next to nothing. But we prefer to regard them 
as heartening words, giving us something for which to work and to 
pray in the immediate future with a degree of confidence, or at least 
of hope, such as the language of a decade earlier could not have 
supplied. 

To what, then, are we to look forward? Not, I take it, in the 
meantime to any detailed scheme of organic reunion between the 
episcopally and the presbyterially constituted Churches. There is, 
no doubt, a temptation to formulate such schemes; but those who 
have yielded to that temptation have only succeeded in demonstrating 
the folly and the fatuity of their experiments. There is, in my view, 
a step which must precede all schemes of corporate reunion ; and that 
step is the step of full and mutual recognition. But such full recognition 
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will only be possible when each has made a detached and scholarly 
attempt to understand and respect the standpoint of the other. Let 
there be no mistake about it—the Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches, 
if they are to meet at all, must meet on equal terms. If they are to 
deliberate and bargain, they must bargain and deliberate as between 
equals. If they are finally to coalesce, it must be as England and 
Scotland coalesced at the Union—as independent, free, and equal 
high contracting parties. It will be no treaty of conquest, no treaty 
of patronage or condescension, that will be concluded, if treaty there 
be at all. These two great communions, each aspiring to something of 
an cecumenical character, will meet as those who have each something 
to give to the other which the other lacks : something equally precious 
in either case: the give and take of equals. Until this can be done 
with perfect honesty and complete intelligence on either part, proposals 
of corporate reunion will be nothing more than the babble of a sterile 
and mischievous sentimentalism. 

And what, on these terms, has each to give the other? Episcopacy 
—let us be frank—has that to give to Presbyterianism which bridges 
the otherwise unbridged gulf of some fourteen hundred years. Let us 
avoid controversy and for a moment concede it to be uncertain whether 
the immediately post-apostolic Church was predominantly episcopal 
or presbyterian in its constitution. We know, at any rate, that, after 
an obscurity of thirty years or so, it emerged in the second century 
definitely episcopal. For more than fourteen hundred years it so 
remained; and the transmission of Orders throughout that long 
period was according to the episcopal prescription. It is only when 
we come to the age of Calvin that we find the presbyterian form 
definitely revived. The Presbyterian Church received Orders at that 
time through men episcopally ordained. 

If this homogeneity of tradition be the gift in the hand of 
Anglicanism, what is the gift of Presbytery? In the first place— 
and it is no small one—contact with almost every other branch of the 
reformed Church. In non-British lands, wherever there is Protest- 
antism, the tendency is ever to develope on presbyterian rather than 
episcopal lines. And again, granting, as Lightfoot held, that at the 
very beginning of the Church, something at any rate very closely 
resembling a presbyterian system prevailed, we have had, since its re- 
suscitation in the sixteenth century, an unimpeachable demonstration, 
throughout the three or four hundred subsequent years, of the effective- 
ness of a method of Church government which has proved marvellously 
fertile in the graces of virility, freedom, scholarship, and capacity for 
self-government. The conception of the Church as a whole, and not 
merely of a sacerdotal caste, expressing the purpose and doing the will 
of Christ—the conception of the priesthood of the whole body of the 
people—that has found its fullest expression in the evolution of the 
Presbyterian polity. And, after all, is there not a sense—a perfectly 
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logical sense—in which both systems may be regarded as merely 
specific variations of the same generic reality? We Presbyterians, 
are we not Episcopalians in this—that it is bishops whom we 
multiply when we hold that all our presbyters are episcopi, the 
successors in tail of the Apostles in all the functions of the ministry, 
and corporately possessing the episcopal power to ordain? And 
the Episcopalians—what are their ordinations, in point of actual 
practice, if not in theory, but Presbyterian ordinations? For does 
not the Anglican ordinal itself prescribe that the presbyters present, 
along with the bishop, shall impose their hands upon the head of the 
candidate for orders? I am aware of no modern instance in which 
a bishop has taken it upon himself to ordain without the assistance 
of other presbyters imposing their hands along with his; although, 
of course, opinions may differ as to how much or how little this implies. 
The truth is that the positions will prove reconcilable enough when 
the will to reconcile them shall have grown up in the Churches. 
The underlying spirit and intention of ordination will then be 
recognised as identical; whilst as to matters of form and govern- 
ment and discipline, the pact will be concluded when each has 
become ready to meet the other half way. 

Only this remains to be said. Surely, at any rate, the epoch of 
internecine warfare is approaching its conclusion. Surely we have 
at any rate reached the stage of recognising parallel spheres of influence ; 
parallel schemes of beneficent operation; perhaps, at length, even 
parallel streams of apostolic order from the same divine source. 
After all, enlarging scholarship and broadening charity may conclude 
that it is not a thing impossible that, as there is the grace of the two 
sacraments, so there may be a like grace transmitted through the two 
channels of ordination of which we have been speaking: the grace of 
Baptism or of the Lord’s Supper on the one hand; the grace of 
presbyterial or of episcopal ordination on the other. In the first 
Christian century, were not both forms of transmission equally 
blessed ? In this latest century, may not the same grace again 
replenish both? I press the point. Is it an unthinkable thing? Is 
it unreasonable ? Nay, isit unlikely ? Such momentous speculations 
as these I would especially commend to the younger readers of these 
lines, who, after all, rather than we, will make the strife or the peace, 
the discords or the harmonies of to-morrow. 

ARCHIBALD FLEMING. 


St, Columba’s, Pont Street, 8S.W. 





THE MAKING OR MARRING OF THINGS 
MILITARY 


OnLy by proper preparation in peace;can a State deserve or have 
any right to expect success in war, and the most important element 
of such preparation is the strategical policy of its statesmen. ‘ War,’ 
says Clausewitz, ‘is only a continuation of State policy by other 
means’; so that, although it is manifestly desirable that those 
‘other means’ shall be fully adequate, it is even more important 
that the transition from diplomatic to warlike measures, whenever 
it may take place, shall be made under the most favourable con- 
ditions that a sound strategical policy, consistently and courageously 
maintained previously by prescient statesmen, can possibly procure. 
Forces comparatively inferior may be enabled by the happy conditions 
under which they commence a war, to prevail against far larger 
forces less favourably situated. The Japanese beat the Russians in 
the Far East, not because they had the better general—a point 
which is, moreover, doubtful—nor because the Japanese soldiers were 
more highly trained than the Russians, but because the Muscovite 
Government had plunged into war in a state of strategical unreadi- 
ness. It was the unwise policy of St. Petersburg previous to the war, 
rather than the valour of Japanese troops before Port Arthur, at 
Liao Yang, or at Mukden, that gave victory on land to the Island 
Empire. The Rubicon of war is to be jumped successfully only if a spot 
has been chosen that affords a sound ‘ take off’ and a good landing 
on the other side; if this essential precaution has been neglected, 
grief is likely to ensue, though the army be a very Pegasus ridden by 
a Hannibal, a Marlborough, a Napoleon, or a Wellington. The secret 
of Napoleonic successes was that the Emperor was his own politician 
and blessed with an eye for political country that seldom failed him 
until overweening confidence in his ‘ star’ had overborne his natural 
sagacity. 

Of all great empires, ancient or modern, the British owes least 
_ to its so-called statesmen at home, and most to fortune, for its rise, 
progress, and continued existence. What evilly disposed or fatuous 
politicians can do—and this is much—to handicap pro-consuls, 
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admirals, generals, and frontier pioneers, British politicians in and out 
of office have seldom failed to do from first to last. The policy which 
Sidney Herbert wittily styled ‘improvident economy,’ so short- 
sightedly practised after the war of American Independence, made 
England helpless when the French Revolutionary Government de- 
clared war against her, and the wind of criminal folly sown by her 
politicians had to be reaped in a whirlwind of tears and blood, at a 
cost of an additional six hundred millions to the National Debt. Had 
England in 1793 been able to place in the field and maintain an army 
of even 60,000 good soldiers—commanded by the often reviled Duke 
of York, of whom a disingenuous and incompetent Government made 
a scapegoat—Napoleon had died a lieutenant-colonel, perhaps only 
a major. The Duke of York was not a great general, but he was the 
best we then had, ranks considerably above the average, and was far 
more competent to command an army than Pitt and Dundas to 
conduct the military policy of a State. 

The elder Pitt was indeed a very great statesman, but he had 
always to fight against the open hostility of some and the mean jealousy 
or stupidity of others. To the genius of Pitt, and to the skill and 
courage of Wolfe and Saunders, we owe Canada; but party politics 
are answerable for a shameful peace, the ill effects of which have 
lasted to our own day. Had we had a strong Government and a 
reasonably powerful army in 1854, there would have been no Crimean 
War; had we had a Government worthy of the name, Majuba would 
have been no more than a ‘regrettable incident’; and had not 
Governments and Oppositions been alike contemptible from 1881 
to 1899, we should not have been obliged to expend 250,000,000/. 
on the Boer War. The tale of wicked incompetency is interminable, 
and as charlatanism among politicians has increased the number and 
the cost of wars in the first place, so also in the second have their 
chicaneries resulted in our armies being too often led by inferior 
generals, to the exclusion of the few good ones, the survivors of a 
rotten system peculiarly adapted to the manufacture of bad ones. 
Thus was Moore rejected; because he had the courage of his opinions, 
and placed under Dalrymple and Burrard; and it was only in spite 
of the politicians that Wellington succeeded in driving the French 
out of Spain. 

It is right that Cabinets should have the military authorities 
under their control ; the public pays the piper, and is entitled, through 
its Parliamentary representatives, to call the tune; but it is utterly 
wrong that the possibility of war at short notice should be ignored, 
that preparations for it should be neglected, or that the politician 
should arrogate to himself, wholly untrained as he is, the strategical 
direction of the operations decided upon. It is by the overstrain- 
ing of their undoubted right of supreme control that our politicians 
have made the British general what he so often has been and is likely 
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to prove in future—a martyr to his own dread of assuming responsi- 
bility, or of displeasing an ignorant Press, the taskmaster of a weak 
and foolish Government. 

Preparation for war is divisible into two primary elements—the 
strategical policy pursued in respect to foreign Powers and terri- 
tories, and the organisation, maintenance, and training of the forces 
by which that policy is eventually to be supported if occasion should 
arise. It is the business of the statesman, in consultation with the 
professional strategist, to foresee the probable march of political and 
other events, to adopt definite aims with reference thereto, and to 
strive continually, by whatever methods, diplomatic or warlike, may 
be found necessary, to promote most effectually the advantage of 
his own country. By treaties with other Powers, or by the occupa- 
tion, peacefully if possible, of strategical points that seem likely to 
prove useful, offensively or defensively, against potential adver- 
saries, the statesman must unceasingly labour to strengthen the 
strategical situation, so that other Powers may be deterred by 
prudence from provoking a conflict, or, in the event of war, may find 
themselves at a serious disadvantage. 

The application of strategical geography to preparations against the 
danger of war consists chiefly in the selection and occupation of points 
which might be of use to ourselves or which it seems desirable to deny 
to a possible adversary. For example, we hold various coaling and 
other stations in different parts of the world, some because they are 
indispensable, but others rather because it would be dangerous that 
other Powers should have them than that they are primarily essential 
to ourselves. Strategical policy to be worthy of the name must be of 
an entirely selfish nature ; and in strategical policy, as in war strategy 
or in tactics, the grand secret of success is to ‘ get there first.’ Beati 
possidentes is a principle to be ever borne in mind. If an occupation 
has been completed before any rival has had the opportunity to enter 
a protest, grumbling may be expected to follow, but not war. The 
fait accompli is usually recognised, perhaps with a bad grace, yet 
nevertheless accepted as an evil too late to remedy. We have the 
Germans for our neighbours in South-West Africa, and a ‘ boundary 
question’ with them, for no other reason than that we ourselves 
not only neglected but refused to occupy the territory in which they 
have established themselves. We could not now peacefully procure 
a German evacuation except by the concession of some more than 
ample ‘ equivalent’; but in the first instance occupation on our 
own part would have induced no trouble whatever. Pettifogging poli- 
ticians are, as they have ever been, content to compose by any means 
the difficulties of their own period of office; of the consequences to 
their country in the hereafter they care as little as they think. Had 
Lord Glenelg been a statesman, instead of a rudely presumptuous 
and foolish politician, Sir Benjamin D’Urban and Sir Harry Smith 
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would in 1837 have made the whole of South Africa permanently 
peaceable and British. ‘ Not in our time, O Lord,’ and ‘ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,’ represent the normal rules of political 
life. The further enlargement of an empire already so great as the 
British is quite naturally repugnant, but the fact remains that em- 
pires, like plants and all other living organisms, must either continue 
growing or else fall.into decay; and it is clearly more convenient to 
grasp a thorn, turning its point against others, than to allow it to 
run into your own flesh. 













The military advisers of a Government are properly responsible 
to the country for the efficient organisation, training, and maintenance 
of the forces, but as a rule they are prone to foist upon the politician 
the entire burden, which he himself is seldom loth to assume so far 
as regards party advantage. It is quite true that the Government, 
holding the purse-strings and controlling foreign as well as domestic 
policy, and also having the military authorities under legal sub- 
jection, must eventually bear the odium of any misfortunes that 
may attend our arms, just as in all cases care will be taken to make 
the utmost political capital out of whatever successes may be achieved 
in war—for example, the ‘ Khaki election.’ But the politician must 
either have been guided by his expert advisers or have neglected 
or refused to follow their advice, and it is quite clear that if the mili- 
tary members of the Army Council find themselves unable to gain 
the adherence of the Secretary of State upon any vital matter, or 
in spite of his support are overruled by the Cabinet as a body, they 
must be content to suppress their views for the sake of retaining 
office, unless prepared to resign their appointments in order to bring 
the matter at issue before the tribunal of Parliament and the people. 

It can scarcely be that military advisers who ‘supported’ with 
equal ‘ loyalty’ Mr. Arnold-Forster and Mr. Haldane can actually 
have schooled themselves into full agreement with both. The mili- 
tary policies of these two successive Secretaries of State have been 
sufficiently divergent to make it impossible that both can be right. 
If the military members of the Army Council did in truth agree with 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, it is difficult to understand by what acceptable 
reasoning they could defend their conversion to the views of Mr. 
Haldane. Is it desirable that the greatest military authorities should 
be required to keep silence—aunless prepared to face the consequences 
of candour—until after their retirement ? Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Roberts have both made, as private persons, some striking dis- 
closures ; but no member of the Army Council has yet resigned office 
as a protest against the proceedings of a Minister, although such is 
the only alternative to accepting full responsibility for every Ministerial 
action. Speaking at Aldershot on the 27th of January of the present 
year, Colonel 4 Court Repington adjured the General Staff to pro- 
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claim’ the truth in reference to national defence. ' But this no’ officer 
on full pay can do, unless he is prepared tocompromise his professional 
prospects ; and the chief culprits are therefore the occupants of the 
two front benches in Parliament, since these gentlemen know the 
truth, but conceal it for the sake of ‘ party ’ convenience. 

It must have been perfectly clear to every member of the Army 
Council that while the formation of the Territorial Force was highly 
desirable, and the admirable organisation provided by the scheme 
would answer perfectly, if needs be, for application on a compulsory 
basis, it was nevertheless very unwise to proceed with any reduction 
of the Regular Army while the new creation had not yet advanced 
beyond the stage of ‘ adumbration.’ So strong, however, is the force 
of habit (the habit in this case of declining any responsibility that 
can possibly be left to some superior authority) that men who are 
neither ignorant, foolish, nor unpatriotic, have permitted without 
practical protest the commission of a most neprehensible act at the 
dictation of the rump of the Radical Party. The only wonder is that 
Mr. Haldane has succeeded so well as he has; had his military ad- 
visers been sufficiently independent to speak their minds, making 
him their spokesman, he might easily have defied the anti-military 
section of his political supporters in Parliament. Mr. Haldane has 
faults, no doubt, but lack of common sense is not one of them: he 
had no desire to swap horses in the middle of the stream; and he 
would never have consented to reduce the Regulars before the Special 
Reserve and the Territorial Army were fully materialised, had his 
military advisers been ready to risk their appointments by plainly 
exhorting him to defy the apostles of ‘improvident economy.’ 

How is it that officers of distinguished service, presumably selected 
because of their great professional ability to serve on the Army 
Council, have apparently no opinions of their own? The answer 
is easy to give. It is a regrettable fact that the prevailing system of 
the British Army is such that independence of thought has in the 
majority of cases been completely crushed by the time that the rank 
of general officer has been reached ; and, more than this, it usually 
happens that the survivors of previous intellectual compression 
seldom retain their virility under the yet more crushing influence of 
service at the War Office. Just as the second lieutenant replies, and 
is expected to reply, ‘ Yes, sir,’ to the lieutenant-colonel, and un- 
questioningly to obey him to the very letter, stifling entirely every 
idea of his own as to the manner in which the order received might 
best be executed, so does an Army Councillor, compelled by force of 
habit, reply, ‘ Yes, sir,’ to the Secretary of State. Far be it from me 
to suggest that the authority of a superior should be otherwise than 
absolutely paramount, or that discipline could be maintained if sub- 
ordinates might freely cavil against their instructions; but when a 
subordinate feels convinced that his superior is imperfectly informed 
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in respect to details, and would probably give different orders if he 
were more fully aware of the facts, or has failed to foresee some undesir- 
able result of the orders he has issued, that subordinate should not 
merely be permitted but encouraged to explain his own views. Per- 
haps—and it will often be so—the subordinate is quite mistaken, but 
in such cases it is educationally better that his error should be explained 
to him—forthwith or later, according to circumstances—than that 
he should be snubbed for his objections, told to mind his own business 
and to keep his opinions to himself unless he is asked for them. If 
a commanding officer were to order one of those under him to ‘ put 
his head in the fire,’ disobedience would be condoned; yet orders 
equally silly are frequently given, while any protest against them, 
however respectfully made, would be held to constitute a breach of 
discipline. 

Let us consider a concrete example in respect to the foregoing. 
In December 1907 there was issued from the Adjutant-General’s 
Department a ‘ Time Table’ laying down what every recruit of the 
Special Reserve is to be taught, in hours, half hours, and quarters of 
an hour, during each ‘ fortnight ’ of his six months’ course of training 
on enlistment! It was pointed out in the public Press in reference 
to this precious document that recruits are of various physical and 
intellectual capacities, and that weather is also an uncertain factor. 
To frankly withdraw forthwith this fatuously conceived order would 
have been a proceeding unpleasant to the responsible official, and 
‘reports’ were therefore called for from regimental districts. 
Supposing an officer called upon to ‘ report’ to have replied briefly to 
the effect that it would be ‘ impossible to train recruits satisfactorily 
according to the proposed time table,’ he would have rendered himself 
very unpopular; while if he had spoken his mind, roundly asserting 
that ‘no man out of Bedlam who has ever trained a recruit would for 
a moment countenance such ridiculous nonsense,’ he would probably 
have been placed in arrest—and quite rightly. Yet the latter opinion 
would differ from the other only in being the more completely truthful. 
The trouble in this particular case has arisen in consequence of men 
absolutely without practical experience of training being placed in 
positions that enable them to impose their follies upon others by the 
issue of foolish orders which no man with brains or knowledge could 
condemn adequately in language suitable for official correspondence. 
It is not yet realised, apparently, that men who have never themselves 
been instructors are incapable of framing regulations for the organisa- 
tion of instruction, or that, given a competent instructor, the less he 
is hampered by hard-and-fast rules devised by others, the better 
results will he probably achieve. 

7? An extremely valuable lesson may be drawn from the comparatively 
trivial example that has just been quoted, in reference to the right and 
the wrong way of exercising superior control. It is clear that a result 
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of long service and military experience should be readiness and ability 
on the part of senior officers to think and act for themselves in any 
military or other conditions, however difficult. But if, from first to 
last, officers have been kept tightly in leading-strings, never encouraged 
to think, but merely to obey instructions given in minute detail, how 
is it possible that when thrown, as they must be at times, absolutely 
upon their own resources, they should immediately rise to the occasion 
and meet responsibility as if they had always been accustomed to 
exercise it ? In the framing of ‘ Orders’ in the field it was laid down 
by Von Moltke that ‘ Orders should contain instructions on every 
point that the subordinate cannot arrange for himself, but nothing 
further.’ In other words, having indicated the task to be performed 
and the general conditions attending its performance, which the 
subordinate cannot or may not alter, or in respect to which he has 
not hitherto been sufficiently informed, the manner of executing the 
task imposed upon him should be left, so far as possible, to his own 
discretion. Obviously, an officer should not be charged with responsi- 
bilities which he is not considered capable of meeting, and the superior 
officer should therefore be careful in his choice of instruments, or, if he 
finds that his confidence in one man has been misplaced, turn upon the 
next occasion to another. Give an officer his task to perform and 
judge him according to results, but do not ‘ dry nurse ’ him by arranging 
for him details which, if he is fit for the work given him to do, he can 
arrange far more satisfactorily for himself. In the preparation of 
personnel for war there is no part more important than the education 
of all officers, high and low, in meeting responsibility, and this branch 
of education cannot be too early commenced with, nor be too con- 
sistently pursued. Might it not, for instance, be assumed’ that the 
major appointed to train recruits at a regimental depdt is capable of 
conducting that training without any need for cast-iron regulations ? 
It is the business of the War Office Staff to decide what the recruits 
are to be taught, and who is to teach them ; but so long as the required 
standard of efficiency is actually attained, it cannot matter two pins 
by what process of progressive training the responsible officer has 
succeeded in producing it. If, on the other hand, Major ‘ A” fails, 
then superior authority should certainly intervene by appointing 
Major ‘ B’ to supersede Major ‘ A’; but that is all. 

The intellectual fetters that press so sorely upon the British 
officer represent an evil that has been handed down from the earliest 
times ; the ancient restrictions have been, as a rule, relaxed somewhat 
of late, but they are still galling to those who suffer from them, and 
by cramping their powers of initiative prevent their development as 
efficient servants of the State. The old jealousy of the standing army 
entertained by politicians lies at the root of the whole matter. Ministers 
have always been so anxious to keep the higher military authorities 
in complete subjection that the latter in their turn have been com- 
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pelled, for their own sakes, to keep the tightest possible hand upon 
those under their orders, lest the latter might compromise them with 
the civilian tyrants above them. Thus it isthat ‘May I ?’ and ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ rule everything, and that no man can call his soul his own. The 
officer commanding Ist Battalion Blankshire Regiment is powerless, 
without the consent of the Brigadier, to substitute Private Brown for 
Private Smith as schoolmaster’s orderly, or to excuse, for never so 
important a reason, any officer or man from a brigade field-day. 
Thus it runs right up the ladder of so-called ‘ responsibility.’ Inability 
to think and decide for himself must necessarily spell inefficiency in 
the case of an officer holding any position of responsibility, and yet 
throughout his service the officer is carefully taught to regard inde- 
pendent thought as the greatest of all crimes! The wonder is not 
that the British Army has been singularly unprolific in the production 
of really capable generals, but that it should ever have succeeded in 
producing them. There are few generals now in the Army who were 
not formerly first-rate subalterns, blessed by nature with plenty of 
initiative and adaptability to circumstances. Lord Cromer has borne 
eloquent witness to the versatile capacity of young British officers in 
Egypt. What other explanation, then, can be given for subsequent 
deterioration than that the irresolution of later days has resulted from 
the increasingly crushing influence of red-tape fetters ? We are now 
far less ill supplied with capable general officers than in any previous 
epoch of our history. Why? Simply because the fetters have to 
some small extent been relaxed. The time has fully come for the 
shackles to be altogether removed. A man who has all his life been 
treated as if he were an irresponsible idiot cannot be expected to cast 
aside in a moment the too securely rooted habit of diffident self- 
suppression, even if his mental powers have themselves survived 
unimpaired. 

In Germany things are quite differently managed: the officer from 
quite early days has his duty laid upon his own shoulders, and is 
rewarded or censured according to the measure of success achieved. 
The commander of a German squadron, battery, or company is practi- 
cally his own master from the conclusion of the manceuvre season 
of one year until the commencement of the battalion training at the 
close of the following spring—that is to say, from October to April 
inclusive. Unless under quite exceptional circumstances, neither regi- 
mental, brigade, nor any other authorities ever intervene : the annual 
draft of recruits requires to be trained, and, except for occasional 
visits by superior officers to observe the progress made, the respon- 
sible commander is subjected to no interference whatever. The 
consequence is that the German officer learns the meaning of responsi- 
bility, and the German recruit receives a complete and thorough 
grounding in his work during the first six months of his service, 
whereas the British recruit does not. After six weeks with his bat- 
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talion—that is to say, after at the utmost four and a-half months’ 
service—our recruit is held to be a ‘duty man,’ available for field- 
days and garrison duties of all kinds; the decision as to when he 
should commence his course of musketry is given by the Staff, regard- 
less of the company and battalion commanders; and if he should 
happen to be attending the garrison course of gymnastics when his 
company is detailed for the annual field training, the latter is sacri- 
ficed, and the most important part of the soldier’s military education 
is postponed until the following year. Considering how greatly the 
British regimental officer is handicapped by Staff interference with 
his work, it is truly wonderful that he succeeds in doing as much as he 
actually accomplishes. Of scope for initiative there is practically 
none ; absurd restrictions meet the officer at every turn; everything 
possible is done to render him a mere cypher in his own eyes and in 
those of his men, nothing whatever to prepare him by small beginnings 
for the weighty responsibilities that may some day be thrust upon 
him ! 

How differently the officers of the Indian Army are treated has been 
shown, though probably without intention, by Colonel Young- 
husband in that most delightful book The Story of the Guides. The 
commanding officer of the ‘ Guides’ is a very king in his regiment, 
enjoying such absolute discretion as to his manner of recruiting and 
training it that he in turn finds no difficulty in deputing to officers 
commanding the minor units under him almost equal independence. 
The ‘Guides’ have but one unalterable rule, which is that every 
officer and man, whatever he may be doing, and wherever he may be, 
must always remember that the credit of the regiment is the first object 
of his life, and that he must act accordingly. The result is a regiment 
certainly unsurpassed, and probably without an equal in efficiency, in 
all the world. The contrast between the practically despotic powers 
enjoyed by the officer commanding the Guides and the fettered 
existence endured by a British lieutenant-colonel iStruly remarkable. 
The commanding officer of a British regiment who ventured to enlist 
or discharge a man otherwise than in strict conformity with the regu- 
lations would be lucky in escaping trial by court-martial; but in the 
Guides all this is quite different: it is taken for granted that, being 
more intimately concerned with the efficiency of his regiment, and 
naturally more solicitous for its well-being than any outsider, the officer 
commanding may be trusted to see to these things for himself. Thus 
we find a notorious robber chief, whom the Guides had failed to catch 
dead or alive, being invited to enlist in the regiment ; what is more, 
the elusive cateran duly accepted the invitation, and became an 
admirable soldier. Again, a brave Pathan who had disdained to run 
away when the Afghan garrison was dislodged from Ali Musjid is 
hailed as he rides leisurely through the Khyber Pass by a Guides’ 
officer who has been impressed by his cool courage, and straightway 
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enlisted. This man serves gallantly throughout the war; but when the 
fighting is all over he becomes sad at the thought of riding school at 
Mardan ; his officer notices the absence of the usual vivacity, and on 
hearing the reason of it asks ‘ Would you like your discharge ?’ ‘ Yes, 
sahib.’ ‘ Very well; you are free.’ 

Would the world really come to an end if a British officer might 
enlist, on his own authority, a clever poacher a quarter of an inch over 
or under the regulation standard of height, or grant a soldier his dis- 
charge in like manner merely because the man did not wish to con- 
tinue serving? Is it not rather likely that under a more elastic 
system there would be more recruits and fewer deserters? If an 
officer is fit to command ‘ eight hundred fighting Englishmen,’ why not 
allow him to get them and to keep them by whatever means and 
under whatever conditions he finds most profitable? Why not let 
him train them as he pleases ?—subject only to his producing a 
thoroughly well-trained, well-disciplined unit at brigade, divisional, or 
army manoeuvres annually. Such a proposal will to some appear 
to involve the rankest heresy ; but which is preferable, that soldiers 
should desert or that the commanding officer should have power to 
grant or inflict discharges at his own discretion? Would the Army, 
in the conditions suggested, lose more men in the course of a year ? 
I feel sure that it would actually lose far fewer than now, and be 
infinitely better trained. 


Of all the troubles the British nation is heir to, it is doubtful 
whether any have exercised a more consistently baneful influence than 
false sentiment in respect to strategical and other politics, and red tape 
in the administration and ordering of the Army ; and it seems unlikely 
that emancipation from the thraldom of either will be consummated 
during the present generation. The cure in the latter case needs to 
proceed from the top downwards, but in the former inversely. If 
Secretaries of State would but abandon the mistaken idea that by 
virtue of their appointments to the head of the War Department they 
have been rendered military experts of the first rank, and have as such 
become charged with special missions to ‘ reform’ the Army (more 
particularly by undoing whatever has been effected, well or ill, by 
their predecessors in office), a possible result would be that the Secre- 
tary of State, as the Minister responsible for the Army, would be found 
content to regard himself chiefly as the special guardian of the public 
purse against any extravagant tendencies upon the part of the military 
authorities. Human nature being what it is, ordinary men, if there 
is no proper check upon them, naturally think more of getting what 
they want, at whatever expense to the taxpayer, than of attempting by 
economical administration to save in one direction in order to have 
larger sums of money to spend more profitably in another. Assuming 
the Secretary of State to be a really able man, and especially if, as in 
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the case of the present holder of that office, he possesses a highly 
trained legal mind, the fact that his military colleagues had succeeded 
in convincing him of the expediency of a proposed measure would 
constitute prima jacie evidence in its favour. The proper method of 
Army administration in reference to all matters concerned with 
expenditure is that the professional military authorities should 
propose and the Secretary of State dispose : it is against common sense 
that a man who has never been a soldier should be set up as an infallible 
originator of military reforms. 

If the Secretary of State would be content to hold the military 
members of the Army Council individually responsible for the efficiency 
of their several departments and collectively for the efficiency of the 
Army as a whole, reserving to himself only the control of the purse 
and of matters of policy, such a loosening of their own bondage would 
incline the Army Council—or, better still, a re-established Field-marshal 
Commanding-in-chief—to concede greater freedom to generals, and so 
the shackles of red-tape would gradually slacken right through the 
whole series of stages until the lieutenant-colonel would eventually 
be enabled to concede to captains actual instead of only nominal 
command of their companies. At present every superior authority 
is so busily employed in directing in minute detail the duty of the 
officer next under him that he has no time left for the proper per- 
formance of his own work. The right system is ‘one man one job,’ 
and let each stand or fall by the result of his own unaided efforts. 
Only thus can men be schooled so as to be ready at any moment to 
grapple with greater responsibilities. The all-the-year-round inter- 
ference by generals is at present a very grievous stumbling-block to 
efficiency. 

The efficiency of an army, like the stability of a building, depends 
upon the quality of its foundations. Good companies make good 
battalions, good battalions good brigades, and so on; the commander 
of each unit must be primarily responsible for the training of that 
unit, the business of the superior officer being to see that the subordinate 
does his work, to note how he does it, and to judge him by results ; 
but not to do that work for him nor to interfere with the manner of 
doing it so long as it is done well. It is proverbially superfluous to 
“teach your grandmother’; but neither is it necessary that your 
grandmother should always be at your elbow after you have learned 
how to walk alone. The officer who has been educated and who has 
been given his orders should not require dry-nursing ; if he does, he 
should be compelled to make way for some more capable successor. 
The duty of a brigadier is to instruct his officers and to train his 
brigade as a whole, not to train the battalions of which it is com- 
posed ; and the proper object of army manceuvres is not to train the 
troops, but to put to the most severe test practicable in peace the 
training they have received, and to train the generals and staii. 
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Therefore it is obviously necessary that he whose duty it is to train 
any unit, large or small, should have full opportunities conceded to 
him for the purpose. Constant field-days impede minor training, and by 
so doing defeat their supposed object. First train the companies, 
then the battalions, and so upwards. Let work be done strenuously 
when it is in progress, but let there be sufficient holidays periodically 
and intermittently ; and, above all, let there be no mistake as to when 
work and play are to be respectively the order of the day: it is the 
uncertainty now prevailing, which soldiers call “ messing about,’ that 
makes the Service unpopular with all ranks. It is because the first 
essential is that everybody should be allowed to do his own work in 
his own way, and given the needful time in which to do it well, that 
reform in military matters must begin at the top. 


For the reformation of our political system, or lack of system, in 
all its branches, and to purge it of pernicious sentiment, the beginning 
needs to be made at the very bottom. In the Army itself the dog wags 
the tail till that appendage is wearied of the wagging ; but in politics, 
external and internal, the tail wags the dog, and so insistently that the 
bewildered animal frequently loses his way altogether. There are 
many men in so-called public life who, but for the extravagance of 
their untruthful assertions, would never have been heard of ; because 
the newspapers would never have reported their utterances but for 
their astounding absurdity or rascality. The first stepping-stone to 
Parliamentary honours is to be frequently ‘ before the public,’ by 
means of reported speeches. Only men who are already public 
characters of great prominence can dare to talk sober sense, confining 
themselves to actual facts, with any hope of being listened to or 
reported at length ; but if a man is sufficiently mendacious in giving 
vent with fiery eloquence to the wild imaginings of a fifth-class brain, 
the pencils of the reporters will surely be at his service. The mass 
of the people is ignorantly impressionable—populus vult decipi et 
decypitur—and idiotic sentiment is thus easily aroused and maintained, 
despite the utmost efforts of wise men to confute or stifle it. More- 
over, ‘Oppositions’ are prone to see a ready way to office in the adop- 
tion of prevailing sentiments, however false, and thus the mere vapour- 
ings of political cracksmen, poured forth with no other object than 
to direct attention to their own existence (which would otherwise 
have been likely to escape observation), may at any moment serve to 
emasculate the policy of the State. 

We are already pretty certain to lose South Africa, and our 
authority in India is being daily undermined, solely in consequence 
of an ignorant public having been stuffed full of utterly misapplied 
sentiment. Recent events in Persia should have exposed the 
error of attempting to put ‘the wine of Western Parliamentary 
systems into Oriental ,bottles.’ Yet there are some who, knowing 
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India, have nevertheless pandered wickedly to preposterous senti- 
ment. 

Lord Morley is not responsible for the present unrest in India, : 
he has merely failed as yet to adopt the sternly repressive measures 
which long-continued pampering of a politically warlike but militarily 
contemptible section of the inhabitants has now rendered indispens- 
able to the restoration of order. The political ‘ rights’ of disloyal 
agitators and of their dupes greatly concern some people in this 
country, but no thought is taken of the British lives, of soldier and 
civilian, of men, women, and children, that will certainly be sacri- 
ficed if the Hydra is not speedily destroyed. Hitherto the martial 
races have been on our side; but the East is the East, and if the 
fighting men are led to suspect that we are afraid to deal decisively 
with the Babus, they too will turn against us, and India will once 
again be deluged in blood. Shall we await the outbreak? Or had 
we not better prevent it betimes? Von der Goltz says that ‘ the 
statesman who, knowing his instrument to be ready, and seeing war 
inevitable, hesitates to strike first is guilty of a crime against his 
country.’ What, in comparison to the calamities of an insurrection, 
is the hanging of a few dozen Babus ? 

The gentle art of political lying, as practised pertinaciously by 
obscure aspirants to public attention, lies at the very root of most 
of our failures in high politics. In addition to the inevitable scarcity 
of genuine statesmen, the actual number disclosed is unnecessarily 
small, because too many who might be statesmen prefer to be poli- 
ticians: by constant indulgence in pleasant insincerities they can more 
easily gain the popular plaudits and suffrages. But the flashy twaddle 
talked would be far less mischievous if it were not reported in the news- 
papers. The unbridled licence, misnamed the ‘ liberty of the Press,’ is at 
the present time a very serious dangertothe Empire. What a political 
Ananias gives forth in some obscure locality becomes advantaged in the 
Press until it grows into a popular sentiment, rolling in a great flood 
that truth, wisdom, and common-sense are alike powerless to stem. 
We cannot perhaps legislate so that an ignorant public shall become 
wise, but at least we might arrange that that ignorance shall not 
continually be imposed upon by unscrupulous politicians of the baser 
sort. At all events, until the statesman is free to act unimpeded by 
sentimental pressure, solely in the true interests of national and 
Imperial security, it is idle to hope for a consistent strategical policy 
calculated to give to our fleets and armies the sound ‘ take off’ which 
must be of such infinite importance to them whenever they may be 
required to negotiate the dread Rubicon of war. It is the duty of 
our soldiers and sailors to die for their country if need be, and both 
have done so, willingly as well as gloriously in the past ; but it involves 
an overstraining of their duty to require them to die merely in order 
that time-serving, self-seeking politicians may freely talk pernicious 
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nonsense and so befog the path of the responsible Ministers of the 
Crown. If soldiers and sailors are slain in the effort to make good 
political blunders, those responsible for the commission of such 
blunders should be indictable for manslaughter, for they are many 
times more guilty than reckless engine-drivers or sleepy pointsmen 
who may be tried for their lives upon account of railway accidents. 
Curiously enough, politics is the one trade for which no qualification 
but loquacity is required, and yet the fate of nations is concerned ! 
It is a fact that lawyers also live by their tongues, but in their case 
brains and knowledge are behind the words, whereas among politicians 
it is as a rule vor et praterea nihil. 

Speaking in the House of Lords on the 21st of July 1908, Lord 
Cromer told his Majesty’s Government that ‘their main duty is to 
make provision betimes for the European conflict which may not 
improbably be forced upon us before many years have elapsed . . . 
a danger of which I, in common, I believe, with most people who can 
speak with real authority on foreign affairs, am very firmly convinced.’ 
This full note of solemn warning fell upon deaf ears ; but a ‘ patriotic 
play,’ chiefly realistic though with an absurd ending, appears to have 
accomplished what the carefully weighed words of a great pro-consul 
proved powerless to initiate! Could bathos be more profound ? 
However, officers and men are now flocking into the ranks of the 
Territorial Force, and this fact is in itself so eminently satisfactory 
that we can afford to ignore the nature of the incentive. We are 
getting our soldiers, and it only remains to train them. It was not 
with an intention of holding up the Territorial officer to ridicule that 
the author of An Englishman’s Home presented him in caricature, 
but in order to point a most valuable moral. Had ‘ Captain Finch’ 
been of the normal type, his native pluck could not have been con- 
trasted in such bold relief against his professional deficiencies. The 
lesson taught is sufficiently obvious. Superlative courage is totally 
unavailing unless fortified by training for war. Herein, then, lies the 
root of the whole matter in reference to the Territorial Force. Thanks 
to Mr. Haldane, we have an excellent organisation, and thanks to a 
theatrical stimulant we seem likely to obtain the necessary personnel, 
but the final ‘ making or marring’ of our newly born National Army 
depends chiefly upon whether those who join it are to be given, as 
recruits, a sound course of genuine training. The ship has been well 
designed, and her timbers are good British ‘ heart-of-oak.’ Let her 
not be spoiled for a ‘ ha’porth o’ tar.’ 

A. W. A. PoLLock. 





A YEAR WITH THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


EMERSON observes that ‘every man has a history worth knowing, if 
he could tell it, or if we could draw it from him,’ and he elsewhere 
speaks of the sensibility and magnetism needed to establish this 
rare human contact. There is not even a vainglorious Dives who 
does not readily assent to the observation, a forlorn human creature 
that does not illustrate it, nor a member of that vast population 
between want and wealth, living though they may be on ‘ the slopes 
of Sydenham and Penge’ denounced by Ruskin in that splendid 
thunderstorm in the twenty-ninth Fors, who cannot establish it. 

From one who has been privileged, and profoundly interested, to 
hear daily for the last year many a life’s history, and every one of them 
worth hearing ; from one who has counted himself fortunate in being 
allowed to assist in the founding of a department perhaps unique in 
the State, it is thought that some account of those ‘ crowded hours’ 
may prove of interest, and, possibly, also valuable by way of explana- 
tion upon a subject which is still but imperfectly understood. A year 
ago in this Review in writing upon the Public Trustee conjecture 
alone was available. The creation of the office had excited attack, 
the enemy vacillating between an opinion, like Mr. Chamberlain’s 
forecast of the Liberal Government, that after six inglorious months 
it would be ‘ hissed off the stage ’ of State enterprise, as a useless and 
futile conception, and that given in the printed report of a serious and 
august body that the new office would cost the State a million per 
annum. Details were given as to how these terrifying figures were 
arrived at, and the nation was almost persuaded that it had to choose 
between a new Dreadnought and the security of its trust estates. 
The bogey of compulsion appeared too like a will-o’-the-wisp in various 
provincial centres, and an attempt was made to infect the public 
mind with the apprehension that all trusts, with their vast number of 
matters requiring the exercise of a close and delicate personal dis- 
cretion, would be arbitrarily seized by the Department, that our 
daughters’ marriages would be delayed beyond the bloom of youth, 
and our sons miss whole terms at school while boots to enable them to 
return were being purchased by a dilatory department, struggling like 
a sort of Laocoon with strangulation by red tape. 
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Under such chastening influences then, in all humility of mind, did 
a staff of five men assemble on the Ist of October 1907, to cry aloud 
in the wilderness, and to prepare against the Ist of January 1908, 
the date when the Public Trustee Act took effect, a path that no one 
was likely to tread; that staff now numbers fifty-four. On the 
Ist of January 1908, the opening day, trusts with a capital value of 
70,0007. came into the Department; by the end of the year there 
were some 400 current trusts in course of being administered, whether 
arising under wills or settlements, having a capital value of over two 
millions : or almost two new trusts for every day the office was open. 
Furthermore, and in addition, some hundreds of intending testators 
had voluntarily informed the Public Trustee that they had made their 
wills, and nominated him their Executor and Trustee, disclosing 
at the same time some general information as to the probable value 
of their estates at a total amount of 19,000,000/. So far as disclosed by 
the published accounts of any commercial company carrying out the 
duties of Executor and Trustee as a business in this country, not 
more than about 1000/7. would appear to have been taken as fees solely 
from such business in the first year’s operations. The Parliamentary 
estimates show that the Public Trustee with an almost incredible 
sanguine temper of mind put his fees at 4000/. for the receipts of the 
first financial year ; they will reach more than 5800/.; furthermore, as 
facts of general activity, 9000 inquiries have been received, and 28,000 
letters written. The legend which purports to describe the life of a 
Government office is archaic and untruthful, so that it is not intended 
here to provoke repetition, and make much point of the fact of it being 
necessary to increase a staff of five to fifty-four, otherwise than to say 
that had the strenuous Mr. Stead, when he was compiling his ‘ interest- 
ing symposium of men who have worked hard’ for the December 
number of his review, ‘Do we sleep too much, or, Do we sleep too 
little ? ’, approached the Department, a very affirmative answer could 
have been given him to the latter question. But controversy may go; 
for it will be admitted by all unprejudiced observers that the Public 
Trustee is to become the intimate, valued, and valuable friend of the 
great majority of the community. He desires to be regarded as the 
highly skilled private trustee, intimately acquainted, and personally 
sympathetic with all that concerns his duties, and not to allow for a 
moment any such cold and formal atmosphere to be created as would 
repel absolute confidence in regard to all matters however delicate, or 
choke the confiding beneficiary with dry-as-dust. It is on this ground 
of alleged official personal incapacity that he was, before he began to 
act, often criticised, and yet it is on this very ground that he is pre- 
pared to claim his right to general acceptance and gratitude. Mr. 
Hamerton, in that most delightful book, Round my House, wherein 
many of his French neighbours are faithfully portrayed, allowed that 
in some circumstances ‘it would be better not to excite popular 
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curiosity about people whose privacy ought to be respected’; at the same 
time he aptly points out that even ‘ most fictitious characters have 
been suggested in some remote way to begin with, by a living person, 
but no author with the least imagination stops at portraiture.’ The 
statutory rules of the Department enjoin absolute secrecy, which, it 
is needless to say, is observed at the peril of place and fortune, but, 
casting suggestion into the form of imagination, enough may be said 
to show that in these very important personal relations no trustee 
ever did more, few probably so much. Beginning with those children 
in the West of England who when taken over with their estate had 
to have their faces washed and so reported upon, much as children 
after a nursery tea prepare for the realms of the blest downstairs, so 
these children realised the beneficent change in their probably earthy 
and earthly surroundings. Again, no rules of secrecy are violated, 
if that estate is referred to which almost solely consisted of a pair of 
man’s boots, and even they had to be redeemed from pawn. Further, 
also, there was a case of the Border widower who lay sick, following 
upon his wife’s death, and, being in relations with the Public Trustee, 
implored him to seek out suitable medical aid. The disease was 
obscure, London was ransacked, the specialist was found : ‘ Yes, he 
would treat the case, and, moreover, under the special circumstances, 
charge nothing; he was interested in the patient.’ The good news 
was sent to the bereaved one, and next day from this remote Cumber- 
land village came a letter, sparse in thanks, but accepting all arrange- 
ments made, and enclosing local and general time-tables in order that 
‘the Public Trustee might look out the trains ! ’ 

This widower, however, already had won all hearts. After his wife 
died, he associated us with himself in choosing a suitable stone for the 
grave. Infinite pains were taken over it, and first one curb and stone 
was discussed, and then another. Like most things in life, even this - 
discussion ended in compromise, though not, as Lord Morley says 
of politics, with ‘ the second best.’ For, on one design hovered a most 
reverent representation of the holy dove. This he desired to have 
transferred to the design of a plain stone, for, he explained, ‘ my dear 
wife was so fond of birds!’ Again, too many a detail of the Misses 
Flite and Misters Flite might be told : those happy, yet earnest creatures 
whose fortune hovers always on the marge of some distant horizon, 
if only some aid be forthcoming to reach it. One particularly charming 
applicant of this type came early. He had launched an action against 
the mightiest in his part of the country. He had taken all his pre- 
liminary steps in person, pursuing his action from dawn to noon, and 
supplying the sinews of war disguised as a hawker from noon to night, 
and everyone, judges and masters, clerks and ushers, had behaved like 
noblemen and gentlemen; he could repeat the ipsissima  verba. 
Yet he lacked proof on one point. Had we got it? Alas! not. 
Nevertheless, when he entered into his own, he had been so kindly 
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received by the Public Trustee that all who had helped should live 
for aye at a veritable Belshazzar’s feast. 

But let it not be thought that the Public Trustee’s aid is not invoked 
and valued in graver matters of life and death. Conceive the case of the 
morning post bringing some urgent entreaty for full information as to 
the powers and duties of the Public Trustee. ‘Can anyone be sent as 
well?” the writer asks. ‘It is a large estate, and involves matters 
of great importance.’ The distance is great, but a wire is sent, and 
an assistant leaves by the next train. On arrival, he is met and 
driven high up on to the edge of a North-country wold; there, in a large 
country house, remote from all busy life, is the master of the house, 
a human being in dire need of powerful aid. He is in bed ill. As 
one enters it is evident at once that the lamp of life is at best but 
low, indeed it may give but one last flicker and go out for ever. A 
few sentences, tense with the tenacity of the sense of vital oppor- 
tunity ebbing away, and the visitor is put en rapport with his host. 
Everything is said to be explained, the Public Trustee agrees to act 
under the will and to be guardian of the daughter, the representa- 
tive surmises that the contents of a sealed packet will explain much 
more, and comes away impressed, not only with the charity but with 
the wisdom of Madame de Staél’s Comprendre c’est pardonner. 

It will be seen, therefore, that infinite variety characterises the day 
of the Public Trustee ; his visitors are numerous. It may be that the 
story unconsciously surpasses the best ever told by Dickens or Mark 
Twain ; it may be some romance, or tragedy sharp and poignant, 
imminent often over the visitor himself as he states his case, or again 
awakes the echoes of a forgotten crime. At other times it is Christmas 
presents for fatherless boys and girls which have to be bought, winter 
outfits provided, school prospectuses to be read, debts of some pro- 
digue to be paid, a daughter to be married, a battle of wits over the 
sale of some business forming part of a trust estate, perhaps a trust 
for the benefit of a police constable’s widow who has sacrificed his 
life in the discharge of his duty, or of a fund for children orphaned 
in the Messina disaster. The criticism that an official can never 
take the place of the personal trustee must go, for there is no reason 
why there should not be that flexibility and the readiness to be 
human and personal over even important trifles which will enable 
this soulless corporation sole to satisfy every private need. For, 
be it remembered also, it is not a case where the more he does the more 
he gets paid, as the fees are fixed, and the temptation might be to earn 
those fees as easily as possible. But the Public Trustee knows that 
to become a permanent habit of mind with the public he must make 
his office a living human organisation. He accepts Mr. Haldane’s 
eloquent conception that ‘the life of the State, in its controlling power 
for good, is as real and great as that of the individual.’ As Lobby 
rumour had it that Mr. Chamberlain, when he started the ‘ tearing 
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and raging propaganda,’ told the passive resisters to ‘ tear up their 
leaflets,’ so it may be that to the extent that the Public Trustee 
satisfies all needs waste-paper will accumulate in the offices of the 
Socialist Labour party and the Fabian Society, although by one of those 
perverse tricks of which nature is fond we should then see a Socialist 
State assisting to preserve inviolate the dispositions of the individual. 
The future, however, may take care of itself; for the moment, 
it is doubtless the success of the Public Trustee on the personal side 
of his office that has caused the scheme of custodian trusteeship to 
fail i securing popular favour. The scheme is unnecessarily elaborate 
and expensive, but it had some theoretical virtues. The practical 
defect of it is that it shuts out the custodian from all questions of 
management, whereas the public prefer that a skilled trustee should 
have the full powers of an ordinary trustee. Out of 425 trusts taken 
last year, the Public Trustee was appointed custodian in nine cases 
only. 

Another criticism that is frequently heard against the Public 
Trustee is that with regard to investments he puts everything into 
Consols, the assertion being frequently met with even in correspond- 
ence, there put forward like the grotesque estimate of expenses at 
a million pounds per annum with every show of sober authority. 
The value of the Stock Exchange securities belonging to trust estates 
now held by the Public Trustee, or in course of being transferred to 
him, is, as has been said, about 2,000,000/. ; his holding in Consols 
is 150,0007. The evasive antagonist may, however, reply that. he 
does not mean strictly Consols, but that all investments will be con- 
fined within those allowed to trustees by Act of Parliament, and all 
other securities will be disallowed. The assertion has no foundation 
in fact. The Public Trustee in this matter is like any ordinary private 
trustee—that is, he is bound entirely by the provisions of his trust 
deed as to the limits of investment permitted him. If there are no 
provisions as to investment, then, like any private trustee, the Public 
Trustee is confined by law to investment in trustee securities only. 
As a general rule, however, the Public Trustee finds that most trust 
instruments give him a fairly moderate range of investment over 
which to exercise his discretion. In cases where a change is desir- 
able he acts as would a highly skilled private trustee, by making the 
best use of his knowledge and experience for the benefit of the estate ; 
with this further advantage that the highly skilled private trustee 
has for the most part only his own knowledge and the advice of, 
perhaps, the one broker with whom he deals to assist his judgment, 
whereas the Public Trustee, in addition to his own judgment, 
consults the tenant for life, also in certain cases the reversioner, and 
is in touch not with om broker only, but with many brokers; so the 
Department accumulates much knowledge by way of verification 
of the real merits of the various securities and so assists{.the 
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exercise of the official discretion in such matters. As an example of 
what may be done in certain cases, the following illustration may be 
given. Of a large estate, a portion, in value some 20,000I., bringing in 
500/. a year, came to be realised, and the reinvestment of this 20,0001. 
had to be undertaken. A fairly wide range of investment was both 
permitted and justifiable, regard being had also to the investment of 
the rest of the estate. In result, after much consideration, a schedule 
of reinvestment was settled, the 20,000/. was vastly better secured than 
it had been when in the hands of the late private trustees, while the 
income of the same was increased by very nearly 300/. a year. 

If blame is to be laid anywhere in the matter of investing trust 
funds it should be on the shoulders of the private trustee. He it is 
who tends to put everything into Consols or Trustee Securities, and 
lets them remain there, that is if he esteems himself conscientious ; 
but if conscientiousness is merely, in his opinion, a piece of red tape, 
the estate may be found in anything from Consols to Premium Bonds. 

In one case of an estate of 16,0001. in value, the whole of it had 
been invested in English railways thirty years ago and had not been 
touched since, whereas in the Public Trustee office this estate would 
originally have been better distributed and periodically reviewed. 
Before leaving altogether this question of investment, it may be 
pointed out that it has been unfairly and improperly imputed to the 
Department that it favours reinvestment because a fee is earned on 
such an occasion. The answer to this charge is that out of this fee 
the brokerage is defrayed, and as this brokerage may be anything from 
} per cent. upwards, it does not follow that, taking the rough with the 
smooth, the Public Trustee will have much left after paying the broker, 
especially as the general run of his investments carry high rates of 
brokerage. He may receive some rebate of commission, but in any 
event he will not make enough from any source out of this minor fee 
to tempt him to go in and out of investments for the sake of revenue. 
Moreover, unwilling as the prejudiced and hostile may be to believe 
it, the Public Trustee fully reglises that such a foolish policy would 
only defeat itself. One of his greatest assets will be to show the 
public year by year, and from one generation to another, how under 
his care the permanent and stable character of the capital is assured 
for all time, as well as a reliable stream of equable and adequate 
income provided for the life tenant, therefore nothing but a clear 
benefit to the trust coupled with the assent of the beneficiaries to 
the benefit proposed, would induce him to make any change not 
necessarily imperative. It is submitted that the Department leaves 
the Court without any ‘ additional stain ’ on its character in regard to 
the allegation as to investments. 

What then is left? As to the personal element it has been shown 
that the private trustee, already harassed by the growing complexity 
of the law, cannot hope to compete for the future favour of bene- 
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ficiaries and humane Settlors and Testators as against his strenuous 
new rival, and that even the somnolent world of trusts, where dignity 
has for so long resented all inquiry or comment, is invaded by the 
detestable ‘ get on or get out’ spirit of the times, while as to invest- 
‘ ments old estates are polished up to look like new. There remains 
then only the question of expense. As has been often explained, 
the fees were a matter of great consideration ; every known fee in the 
world was passed under review, and the Public Trustee fees were, 
on the whole at the time, the lowest of all. With the absolute security 
of the State behind him, the Public Trustee charges, say, in the case 
of an estate valued at 10,000/., only 60/., in two sums of 30I. each, 
as fees on the capital, and 3/. 10s. a year as fee on income, where a 
Trustee Company in Australia or America would charge 200/. and 5001. 
respectively as lump sums, and 8l. 15s. and 17/. 10s. per annum 
respectively. 

Some criticism is occasionally levelled at the income fee of 1 per 
cent., but a great deal is included in this chargé. It includes the 
duty of maintaining the trust in a proper state of investment (no light 
duty this) ; it includes the keeping of all accounts and rendering the 
same to the beneficiaries, seeing to the due yield and remission of 
income, and attending to all matters requiring attention in the course 
of the year. In one trust where only 3/. a year in fees were taken 
300 letters were written, in another where 5l. a year were taken in fees, 
200 letters have been written in ten months, and these in addition to 
many interviews and other activities of various kinds arising out of 
the administration. For these low fees then, the public in England 
get the Government guarantee answering for their estates, and honest 
and economical administration. They avoid also for ever afterwards 
the expense and trouble of appointing new trustees, as the Public 
Trustee never dies; and the expense of appointing new trustees may 
be a serious one in the life of a trust, to say nothing of the trouble 
of finding suitable persons. For this great and permanent advantage, 
for this insurance against loss, against indefinite expense and trouble, 
it must in all honesty be confessed that the fees are a mere nothing, 
very often indeed they may be obliterated in the improvement effected 
in the investment of the estate, and, as all this is realised, private 
persons will no longer feel it in the least incumbent on them to act as 
trustees to save the estate these moderate charges, and expose it to 
other risks and expense much more serious ; but, rather, satisfied as 
to the readiness of access, as to the personal and businesslike methods 
of the Department, they will come to resort to it as an office formed 
by themselves to answer their own needs, in their own time. 

In the modern State the individual has a hand-to-hand fight to 
make his way through the impeding forces of fierce competition, 
and he feels that immunity from misfortune and poverty for himself, 
and those dependent on him, once secured, is not to be exposed to 
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the malversations, so often seen in recent years, by those who volun- 
tarily accept, and charge for, the confidence reposed in them. 
Moreover, if the conditions of life in the modern State are so keen 
as alleged, the worker, poor or rich (and the rich man is at present , 
in the majority with the Public Trustee), does not feel it to be an 
undesirable extension of officialism, if the State, organised on so broad 
a basis, creates some machinery whereby the devolution of property 
for the purposes intended can be absolutely guaranteed. 

This guarantee no one other than the Public Trustee can give, and 
I have endeavoured to show how abundantly the Public Trustee gives 
even far more than he guarantees. 

E. K. Atwen, 





THE DEFAMERS OF SHAKESPEARE 


I, 


Ir is a curious, though perhaps a lamentable fact, that paradox has 
at all times in man’s history exercised an irresistible attraction for 
certain minds. Men of known intellectual capacity and high educa- 
tional attainments are seen, every now and then, to hang back on the 
broad highway to truth, misreading, or pretending to misread, the 
obvious finger-posts that warier and less impulsive travellers have 
been content to take for their guidance, and finally, with a reckless 
precipitation, to leave the beaten track and plunge into some tangled 
by-path, which they, from that time forward, loudly proclaim to 
be the only way. The straying of the few would in itself be a matter 
of trivial importance if they would only hold their peace. This, 
however, insignificant though their number be, they will not do, 
but must needs cry aloud to others to follow them; and it is when 
other waverers and stragglers on the road show signs of drifting 
in their wake that the main body is forced to utter a word of warning. 
Such, briefly, has ever been the way of those who lean to paradox, 
and the by-ways of Geometry, of Physics, and of Literature are 
whitened by their bones. Yet, for all that, we have not heard the 
last of the squarer of the circle, the trisector of the angle, the con- 
structor of perpetual motion, the subverter of gravitation, or of the 
Baconian. 

Now, when a writer has been recognised over a period of 300 years 
as the author of certain literary works which have been looked upon 
as his without question through the whole of that time—when he has 
been identified with clearness by those who knew him in his lifetime, 
has been extolled with generosity by those who mourned for him 
when dead, and has since then been pointed to with pride by all 
the generations that came after him, it requires evidence of a peculiarly 
convincing character to dispossess him of the title he has so long 
enjoyed ; and proofs, even more convincing still, must be adduced 
to establish the fact that these works were in reality the creation of 
some other mind. Advisedly, perhaps, the would-be demolishers 
of Shakespeare waited for some centuries after his death before con- 
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testing his title—no embarrassing Statute of Limitations running 
against them in such a case. Here was their rare opportunity, personal 
testimony of living persons being no longer procurable ; huge masses 
of documentary evidence swept into nothingness in the course of 
time ; original manuscripts, private letters, printed works, pamphlets, 
memoirs, inventories, and other papers of a like kind gone in thousands, 
and unlikely ever to be available for reference, with just a fraction 
left, and no wonder, of what might have been procured, if only it 
had occurred to the Baconian to assert his belated claims a few cen- 
turies earlier than he hasdone. Had anyone done so, even immediately 
after Bacon’s death, and when the suggested seal of secrecy was 
removed from the lips of those, who, we are asked to believe, had 
entered into an unaccountable conspiracy during his life, it does 
not require any violent stretch of imagination on the part of those 
acquainted with the rough-and-ready methods of the early seventeenth 
century to conjure up a scene in which the stocks or the pillory would 
have played a somewhat prominent part in the solution of the questions 
raised. But these methods are no longer available, having disappeared 
as completely as the greater portion of the evidence relating to the 
subject, and so one can only take such arguments as are from time 
to time brought forward in support of the extraordinary theory 
propounded, and deal with them one by one, pointing out that they 
are, every one, based upon either impossibility, misconception, or 
ignorance. 

Innumerable as have been the volumes, the pamphlets, and articles 
devoted to the inculcation of this curious doctrine, and frequently 
as the arguments and inferences contained in them have been answered 
and demolished by those most qualified for the task, the Baconian 
is still large amongst us ; and, stranger still, calling even more vocifer- 
ously than before for the general recognition of his now somewhat 
battered faith. He refuses to accept defeat ; and during the past year 
the organ of his propaganda, Baconiana, has continued to appear— 
though its articles are now based more on trivialities than heretofore— 
occasional articles in support of the heresy still meet us in the maga- 
zines, and quite lately the most voluminous and erudite book which 
we have yet seen on the subject has made its appearance, ushered 
into publicity with all the importance attaching to an author who 
is not only a practising barrister but a member of Parliament as 
well. ! 

This last work differs in one remarkable respect from others that 
preceded it, inasmuch as it professes to deal only with the negative 
side of the subject, the author being apparently content in proving 
that, whoever may have written Shakespeare’s poems and plays, 
it certainly cannot have been the Shakespeare identified with Stratford- 
on-Avon. The extent to which this profession is maintained in 

! The Shakespeare Problem Restated. By G.G.Greenwood,M.P. John Lane. 1908. 
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the way of consistency will appear later on when the book is dealt 
with in greater detail, but, for the present, it will be enough to say 
that the main arguments a:3 those on which professed Baconians 
habitually rely, and, like other works on the subject, it is largely 
directed to showing that there is a problem or mystery of a very 
serious kind connected with the provenance of the writings of William 
Shakespeare, the only satisfactory solution of which is to deny that 
Shakespeare of Stratford can have been the author. 

When the heretical theory was first broached, now about half 
a century ago, it was received with incredulous laughter, and, naturally 
enough, perhaps, some playful suggestions of mental aberration in 
connection with the promoters were indulged in, which, in the case 
of one of its originators, were too speedily verified by her dying 
in a lunatic condition. Baconians have since that time shown a 
touchy sensitiveness to any reference to that unhappy occurrence ; 
and there are critics who still think that as a body they have not yet 
done enough to clear themselves completely of all traces of what is 
occasionally represented as an hereditary failing. 

Other critics on the orthodox side find it hard to believe that the 
whole contention is not a carefully devised practical joke, got up 
merely ‘to draw’ the authorities, in the way in which, according 
to Horace Walpole, a member of the Royal Society attempted in 
the middle of the eighteenth century ‘to draw’ that august body 
of scientists by reason of their having refused to admit him as a 
Fellow. The story is worth repeating if only for the purpose of showing 
Baconians a simple expedient by which they might end an unprofitable 
controversy, and at the same time acquire a character for the posses- 
sion of a sense of humour which up till now has been as conspicuously 
dissociated from them as it is from the writings of the eminent philo- 
sopher who, they would have us believe, was the creator of Falstaff, 
Touchstone, Mercutio, Bottom, and other witty immortals. 

Sir John Hill, it appears, contrived a communication to the Royal 
Society from Portsmouth, to the effect that a sailor had broken his 
leg in a fall from the mast-head ; but that bandages and a plentiful 
application of tar-water had made him, in three days, able to use his 
leg as well as ever. While this communication was under grave dis- 
cussion—many people at the time thinking that tar-water had extra- 
ordinary remedial properties—the joker arranged that a second letter 
should be delivered, which stated that the writer had forgotten in 
his previous communication to mention that the leg was a wooden one ! 
Whether as the result of this playful incident or not, the Royal 
Society is said to have resolved shortly after that it would not in the 
future examine any more quadratures or kindred problems, following 
the example set them in 1755 by the French Academy of Sciences. 

Put broadly, the Baconian case, as stated by its chief supporters, 
is this. Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon was the son of illiterate 
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parents, a young provincial, with such a smattering of education 
(if he ever had any) as he could procure at a Free School in a bookless 
neighbourhood ; who, while he remained in his native town, was a 
poacher, a tippler, a butcher’s apprentice, and the associate of boors 
and petty tradesmen; and who left it a penniless wanderer, under 
a cloud, to become a horse-holder outside, and ‘ servitor’ inside, 
one of the London playhouses ; that he obtained a place in a theatrical 
company, and was constantly and assiduously so employed before 
city audiences, or touring in the provinces, eventually becoming 
an actor-manager with shares in two theatres; and with all this, 
turning out each year at least two plays belonging to the ‘ supreme 
rank of literature,’ replete with learning and redolent of the highest 
culture. That there is no evidence to prove that he ever claimed 
authorship, or exercised any acts of ownership, in reference to these 
works, and that he showed himself to be completely careless in the 
matter of their preservation. That he died without being in possession 
of either a book or manuscript; although, if he was the author of 
the plays, his written copies of them, his Holinshed, his North’s Plu- 
tarch, his Florio’s Montaigne, his Belleforest and his Italian Romances, 
without mentioning other works, should necessarily have been amongst 
his property ; that in his will he never mentions that he had a literary 
document of any kind in his ownership; and that his handwriting, 
judged by specimens that have survived, was of so cramped a nature 
that he never could have written any continuous and legible work. 
That he retired from the scene of his proposed triumphs several 
years before his death to become a mere country gentleman, to lead 
a life of illiterate indolence, oblivious of name and fame, concerned 
more with the acquisition of a grant of arms from Heralds’ College, 
the repayment of small debts, the purchase of tithes and the enclosure 
of common lands, than with the fate of his plays and poems; proud 
to have shaken off at last the odium attaching to his earlier calling— 
a ‘ retired gentleman, among the petite bourgeoise of the dirtiest village 
in all Britain.’ Further, that there is no contemporary evidence 
to show that the author and the player were one—the inscription 
on his Stratford tomb, flattering though it be in other respects, not 
even recording the fact that he was a dramatist—no tribute paid to 
the memory of this great tragedian until seven years after his death, 
when the First Folio was published—published, too, enshrouded 
in mystery—a series of facts which taken together, form so mysterious 
a concatenation of inexplicable riddles as to justify the doubts ex- 
pressed by such men as Hallam, Lord Palmerston, and John Bright, 
and amply sufficient to satisfy any ordinaty reader of the works 
of our greatest poet that they were at any rate never written by 
William Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon. So much for the negative 
side of the Baconian case; but there is another side, and of no less 


importance. 
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Having ousted the man whom a silly world for some centuries 
believed to be the author, the propagators of the new heresy had 
of course to fill his place. And here their task was, in a sense, an 
easy one, for ready to hand, waiting meekly through the years for 
the honours he had rejected in his lifetime, was a man whose intel- 
lectual powers were in every way equal to the production of these 
marvellous plays and poems; a paragon of learning; a master of 
classic lore; personally familiar with the courts of England and of 
France ; brought up as the son of a Lord Keeper, with all the advan- 
tages of a University education ; deeply read in the scientific know- 
ledge of his day; immersed in philosophy and natural history; a 
trained and erudite lawyer; an author and a master of English— 
known to have written some poetry, but, for reasons of his own, 
preferring to remain ‘a concealed poet,’ and reluctant to appear 
in the world’s eyes as in any way connected with the stage—none 
other, in fact, than Francis Bacon. They then find that Bacon was 
engaged throughout his life—as can readily be gathered from certain 
hints in his authentic prose writings—on a great work for the instruction 
of mankind, and, the better to approach the ears of the people, that 
he set his teaching in a dramatic form, selecting the actor Shakespeare 
to be his coadjutor, and as a fitting person to lend him his name 
as the author of the plays and poems, which, as a matter of fact, 
so closely resemble Bacon’s acknowledged works, in diction and 
in other striking features, as to prove, without further evidence, 
that the two series of writings are the obvious outcome of a single 
brain. 

In support of these various assertions as to the inability of Shake- 
speare and the capability of Bacon, or some other, to have been the 
real author (which, if true, would undoubtedly establish a strong case) 
a multitude of irrelevant facts are paraded in a motley procession 
before us, together with a series of ingeniously contorted readings 
of the documentary evidence which still remains. Tradition, when 
it serves the purpose, is accepted with an unquestioning faith—dis- 
carded with contumely when it tells in favour of an opposite contention ; 
and as an unpleasant sequel to the ejectment of Shakespeare from 
his long-occupied niche in the Temple of Fame, Baconians have, 
in recent years especially, resorted to maligning our greatest writer 
as @ man, and discrediting his powers as a playwright and a poet, 
in so acrimonious a spirit of personal acerbity as to lead one to think 
that such unworthy comments are possibly intended as a set-off 
to some strongly worded suggestions touching their own intellectual 
capacity and critical acumen which writers on the orthodox side 
have occasionally made. 

The childish and self-destructive nature of this form of folly 
will be best appreciated by those who perceive that the lower the 
intellectual and moral status to which poor Shakespeare is condemned, 
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the more inexplicable becomes the idiocy of their champion the 
sagacious statesman, who, by their own admission, deliberately 
selected this ‘ thieving, tippling, and letterless peasant’ to represent 
him in his literary compositions, and entrusted him with the keeping 
of his mysterious message to mankind. There are, of course, some 
honourable exceptions to be found amongst writers on the heretical 
side who do not see the necessity of vilifying the alter ego of the masked 
author ; but even these are slow to dissociate themselves from their 
more reckless colleagues, for the moment they admit that the Stratford 
player was fitted by natural ability, education, and character to 
justify his adoption by Bacon as a confederate, they are pressed with 
a greater difficulty than ever, having to give the lie to a large portion 
of the main case and at the same time allow the possibility of Shake- 
speare having been, after all, the author of the plays and poems himself. 

That it was possible for a man of more or less humble origin, 
and of deficient educational training, who happened to be endowed 
naturally with poetic gifts of a high order, coupled with an inborn 
instinct for the drama, to attain a great position in literature, is, 
unfortunately for the Baconians, a thing which we know could be 
accomplished. The manner in which it was accomplished, at least 
in one historical instance, deserves in this connection to be more widely 
sxnown than it seems to be. I refer to the life of Plautus, the famous 
Roman playwright, the circumstances of whose origin, early struggles, 
and ultimate success so closely resemble what we know of Shakespeare’s 
career as to form one of the most striking parallels in the literary 
history of the world. 

This comedian, the greatest known to ancient Rome, was born 
at Sarsina, in Umbria, B.c. 254, in an extremely lowly grade of life. 
He came to the Roman metropolis as a young man and in a needy 
condition, and, like Shakespeare, found his first employment at the 
theatre, where he filled the humble office of a handy-man for actors, 
or a stage carpenter. Thus employed he saved a little money, with 
which he left the capital to set up in business in the country. This 
business failing, he returned to Rome in a destitute state, and was 
employed by a baker to work a hand-mill for grinding corn. 

With a mind retentive of what he had already seen, during off 
hours he wrote three comedies, by the sale of which to the managers 
of the Public Games he was enabled to quit his drudgery, educate 
himself, and start on a literary career. That literary career was in 
every sense the equal of Shakespeare’s. The purity of his language, 
and the refinement and good-humour of his wit were celebrated by 
the critics of old days; the grammarian, Aelius Stilo, used to say of 
him, and Varro adopted his words, ‘that the Muses would use the 
language of Plautus if they were to speak Latin ’; and amongst others 
who joined in the chorus of his praise were Aulus Gellius, Cicero, and 
St. Jerome. Lessing, the great critic of recent days, pronounced 
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his Captiwi to be the finest comedy that was ever brought upon 
the stage. And yet the opportunities of Plautus in the way of educa- 
tion were even less than those of Shakespeare, for all the books open 
to the Roman playwright were in manuscript, and the writer of comedies 
in those days had metrical difficulties to surmount beyond anything 
known in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of our era. In 
the time of Varro (who died in B.c. 27) we are told that there were 
130 plays attributed to Plautus—but some of these were in reality 
written by the poet Plautius—while others of them were said to have 
been the work of more ancient writers which had been retouched 
and improved by Plautus. After literary controversies which con- 
tinued for many years in Rome, Varro reduced the number of genuine 
plays to twenty-one, the whole of which, with one exception, have 
come down to us. Besides all this, we know that Plautus modelled 
his plays on the Greek, but made his characters genuine Romans, 
and to this fact, as we have authority for believing, was attributed 
the greatness of his popularity. We are told, moreover, that his 
plays, like those of Shakespeare, were written for the stage, and 
that ‘content with the applause of his contemporaries and the pay 
which he received, he did not care for the subsequent fate of his 
works.’* Again, as in Shakespeare’s case, we know that objection 
had been taken to the coarseness of some of his jests, but we learn that 
these were intended for the lower classes of Rome. 

Without going further to meet the Baconian case, we have in 
these well-authenticated details of an earlier dramatist’s life and 
works an answer, that would satisfy most reasonable critics, to about 
four-fifths of what is described as ‘the Shakespeare Problem.’ One 
would imagine that in a literary controversy directed to the dethrone- 
ment of our greatest English poet, and carried on in some instances 
by men well acquainted with the classics, some reference at least 
would have been made to so singular a parallel, and so curious an 
anticipation in its main features of the so-called mystery surround- 
ing Shakespeare’s career and work. But, so far as I am aware, no 
Baconian has ever touched upon the subject, though it is impossible 
to believe that the classical scholars amongst them, such as the late 
Judge Webb and Mr. G. G. Greenwood, were ignorant of these remark- 
able facts. 

The truth is, for all that may be said to the contrary, that pre- 
eminence in the world of literature is not, and never will be, the 
monopoly of the educated or the high-born. Anyone of an ordinary 
critical faculty, with a smattering of history or biography, could 
recall innumerable instances of literary success achieved by men whose 
birth and early education were likely, according to Baconian lights, 
to form an insuperable bar to their becoming famous. Go back 
for a moment to the early days of the Athenian drama. What else 

2 See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, iii. 409. 
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but what Baconians would term a miracle, or a mystery, can account 
for the sudden leap into glorious perfection of the world’s master 
spirits of tragedy Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides? There 
was little of the purple of high birth associated with their achieve- 
ments. The air they breathed, the land they lived in, their religion, 
the poetry of Grecian myths, the manly magnificence that drove 
the Persian from their shores—these were their education; and it 
would be. but the humiliating occupation of a paltry mind to seek 
to measure their greatness by the yard-wand of calculating mediocrity. 
For twenty centuries these three reigned unrivalled in the world 
of dramatic literature. Then Shakespeare rose; and not till then 
did the figure of an equal, not to say a greater than they, take its 
place amongst them. And, forsooth, because some trivial difficulties 
have been discovered in relation to the latter’s life and works three 
hundred years after his death, we are to be told by certain persons 
quite undistinguished amongst Shakespearean scholars, that he was 
a mere play-actor who never wrote a play. 

But, coming to more recent times, what would such people say of 
John Bunyan, the ill-taught tinker son of a tinker father? Yet he 
wrote a book that will last as long as the English language has a 
reader, and wrote it, too, as tradition tells us, in the ‘ bookless neigh- 
bourhood ’ of Bedford Gaol. Taylor, the Water-poet, too, might be 
cited as an instance of one who really knew nothing of the classics, 
and even boasted of his ignorance, yet his works teem with classic 
allusions. Then, again, as we are reminded by Canon Beeching in the 
excellent and convincing little volume,* in which he answers the main 
contentions of Mr. Greenwood, there was yet another Warwickshire 
* butcher’s son’ (as Aubrey calls him), who ranks high amongst the 
singers of this country, namely Michael Drayton, born just a year 
before Shakespeare, who has left the following charming description 
of the manner in which his unknown schoolmaster set him on the right 
road to Parnassus—an illustration which loses little of its force even 
if we accept the tradition that tells us that Drayton had opportunities, 
never known to Shakespeare, of studying polite society as Sir Henry 
Goodere’s page :— 


For from my cradle you must know that I 
Was still inclined to noble poesy ; 

And when that once Pueriles I had read, 
And newly had my Cato construed, 

In my small self I greatly wondered then, 
Amongst all other, what strange kind of men 
These poets were, and pleased with the name 
To my mild Tutor merrily I came 

(For I was then a proper goodly page 

Much like a pigmy, scarce ten years of age), 


3 William Shakespeare, Player, Playmaker, and Poet. London, 1908. 
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Clasping my slender arms about his thigh— 
‘O, my dear master, cannot you,’ quoth I, 
‘Make mea poet ? Do it, if you can, 

‘ And you shall see, I'll quickly be a man.’ 
Who me thus answer’d smiling: ‘ Nay,’ quoth he, 
‘ If you’ll not play the wag, but I may see 
You ply your learning, I will shortly read 
Some poets to you.’ Phoebus be my speed, 
To ’t hard went I; when shortly he began, 
And first read to me honest Mantuan, 

Then Virgil’s Eclogues. Being entered thus 
Methought I straight had mounted Pegasus, 
And in his full career could make him stop, 
And bound upon Parnassus’ bi-clift top. 


There is, therefore, neither difficulty nor mystery in the rise to 
literary pre-eminence of such mortals, and the Baconian may learn 
from Shakespeare himself a good deal more about the process by which 
such positions can be attained by men naturally gifted with intellects 
above the average. His description in Henry V. of the suddenly 
acquired knowledge of the young Prince, the wildness of whose salad 
days so closely resembles the early life of Shakespeare according to the 
traditions on which Baconians so strongly rely :— 


CANTERBURY. The courses of his youth promis’d it not. 
The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem’d to die too: ... 
Never was such a sudden scholar made : 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With such a heady current, scouring faults ; 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once, 
As in this king. . . . 
Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And all admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate: 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You would say—it hath been all-in-all his study : 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle render’d you in musick ; 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian Knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter ; that, when he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet,and honey’d sentences ; 
So that the art and practick part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theorick : 
Which is a wonder, how his grace could glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courses vain : 
His companies, unletter’d, rude, and shallow ; 
His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports ; 
And never noted in him any study, 
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Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 
a Henry V., I. i. 


His sketch in Cymbeline of the rapid education of the child Post- 


humus in 
all the learnings that his time 
Could make him the receiver of ; which he took, 
As we do air, fast as *twas minister’d ; 


and, again, his picture of Orlando in As You Like It, one and all seem 
to indicate in a modest but forcible way that the writer of these 
passages was not unmindful when he penned them of his own mar- 
vellous advancement, and of whom one may yet say :— 
This is he ; 
Who hath upon him still that natural stamp : 


It was wise Nature’s end in the donation, 
To be his evidence now.* 


In the face of the foregoing remarks, it would be mere waste of time 
to enter on any extended discussion as to the actual schooling of 
Shakespeare when a boy at Stratford. As a matter of fact there 
is no direct evidence of his ever having gone to school at all, although, 
as Canon Beeching suggests, it may fairly be assumed that the eldest 
son of the chief Alderman of the town was sent there in due course. 
We do know, however, pretty well what the usual school curriculum 
was in the time of Shakespeare’s boyhood, and it is not a little singular 
(though quite unimportant on the question of authorship) that the 
writer of Love’s Labour’s Lost, one of the earliest of the plays, and 
of the Merry Wives, seems to show a knowledgeable familiarity with 
the course of instruction pursued at such places of education. 

We may, therefore, without hesitation, give the go-by to such argu- 
ments of the Baconians as are based upon any question relative to the 
amount of learning shown by the writer of the plays, for, however 
interesting it may be to investigate such matters for our own satis- 
faction and in our general desire to know all that can be known con- 
nected with so extraordinary a human being, the conclusions arrived 
at cannot by any possibility be said to affect the general question of 
the authorship of Shakespeare’s works. The best judges of his own day, 
with Ben Jonson at their head, saw nothing to wonder at in such 
erudition as is found in either poems or plays, and one cannot help 
thinking that their acquaintance with the circumstances in which 
these works were written, the opportunities for self-instruction which 
were within the writer’s reach, and the capacity of the man himself, 
provincial though he had been, as he moved amongst them, was of a 
somewhat sounder character than that possessed by even the most 


‘ Cymbeline, V. v. 
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industrious gleaner of scandalous tradition and misreader of evidence 
to be found in the iconoclastic ranks to-day. 

Much is at present known as to the conditions surrounding the 
writing and the staging of plays in Shakespeare’s day ; and although 
we have no actual account of how Shakespeare’s own work was done, 
we cannot, from what we do know, imagine that the conditions in his 
case, at least in his early efforts, were very widely different from what 
is found in others. One has only to look through that most interesting 
volume (to be dealt with more fully later on) Henslowe’s Diary, as 
edited by J. P. Collier for the Shakespeare Society in 1845, to see the 
very working of the hive—and there is no more remarkable feature 
in the play-production of those early days than the method of joint 
authorship which was on many occasions adopted. 


Nothing was more common than for dramatists to unite their abilities and 
resources ; and, when a piece on any account was to be brought out with peculiar 
despatch, three, four, five, and perhaps even six poets engaged themselves upon 
different portions of it. Evidence of this dramatic combination will be found 
of such frequent occurrence, that it is vain here to point out particular pages 
where it will be met.° 


Besides, it is well known that many of the best playwrights of the 
time had been actors as well—Marlowe, Kyd, R. Wilson, Peele, Lodge, 
and Ben Jonson almost certainly having at one time or another been 
of that class. Has it ever occurred to Baconians that the masked man 
they think Shakespeare to have been would have had a somewhat 
trying time of it under such a system of literary co-operation ? How 
long do they imagine the uneducated rustic from a provincial town 
would have succeeded in wearing his visordown ? Or are we to assume 
that none of the many who knew him behind the curtain ever saw him 
pen a verse, not to say ascene? Or again, is it that all his ‘ fellows’ 
shared his secret, playing, before they were yet created, the parts of 
Horatio and Marcellus to his weird Hamlet as he exhorted them :— 


Never, so help you mercy! 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 
As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antick disposition on— 
That you at such time seeing me, never shall 
With arms encumbered thus, or this head-shake, 
Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 
As, Well, well, we know ; or, We could, an if we would ; or, If we 
list to speak ; or, There be, an if they might ; 
Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know aught of me : This not to do, swear ; 
So grace and mercy at your most need help you ! 


Guost (Bacon, oF coursE). Swear.‘ 


* Introd. pp. xviii, xix. * Hamlet, I. v. 
P 
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It was not so; and for the simple reason that even to imagine it is 
to strain average work-a-day credulity to breaking-point. 

I have suggested that with the example of Plautus and others 
before us the exact amount of Shakespeare’s learning, as shown in his 
works, cannot be regarded as a factor of any vital importance in 
determining the question of authorship. What is really important in 
the consideration of any difficulties that may present themselves in the 
matter is to ask ourselves what was Shakespeare’s real school. The 
one satisfactory answer to that question is—the playhouse. The 
precise date of his leaving Stratford is not known ; there is a record 
of his being there in March 1587, and when next we hear of him he is 
in London in the year 1591, already an actor good enough to play 
before Royalty at Whitehall. The intervening years, no unimportant 
period in the education of a young man of high intellectual capa- 
bilities, is lightly passed over by Baconians, who do not seem to see the 
vast opportunities for self-education which it perhaps afforded. We 
know that Leicester’s Company visited Stratford in 1587 ; and whether 
it was with them, or for the purpose of joining them in London, it is 
admitted by everyone that the young provincial came direct to the 
theatre in or about that time, and never ceased to be connected with it 
during all those years. What better school, then, could he possibly 
have attended? Design or happy accident led him, like Plautus, 
to the very head quarters of the profession to which all that was best 
in him was naturally directed. To both these towering intellects the 
stage meant more than any university. Here before his own eyes 
Shakespeare saw the finest actors of the day playing characters of every 
period and every rank of society, in plays penned by such playwrights 
as Kyd, Webster, Lyly, Greene, Marlowe, Peele, and Lodge, and the 
other giants of Elizabethan times. Where else was such an insight 
to be obtained into the manners, the fashions, the ceremonies of social 
life in England or abroad, in the present or the past, in all their varia- 
tions from Court to stable yard? Here, as it were, living kings, 
queens, and princes, home or foreign, with all their varied hosts of 
attendants, statesmen and cardinals, soldiers and philosophers, lovers, 
merchants, tyrants, lords, and clowns spoke and moved before him, 
filling him with completest knowledge of just those details of language, 
action and observance with which he was least acquainted. Here, too, 
and here only, was to be learnt the playwright’s art of arts, stage- 
craft, an ignorance of which has so often proved to be the grave of 
many a would-be dramatist since his day. If, as there is reason to 
believe, he first tried a prentice hand at play-writing under the 
guidance of, or in conjunction with, the great play-makers who wrote 
for the Company to which he attached himself, and in which he after- 
wards became possessed of so large an interest, a mind such as his 
could not have failed to drink in vast draughts, ‘fast as twas 
ministered,’ of the knowledge that was theirs—and what that know- 
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ledge was no student of the literature of Elizabeth’s later days requires 
to be told, being only too well aware that Latin was then still a 
living tongue, and that the spirit of the classic world, its mythology 
and all else appertaining to it, were the breath of the nostrils of all who 
at the time took a pen in hand. 

As to the precise amount of his knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
resulting from private study, or picked up from his colleagues, in 
addition to such store as he may have brought with him from Strat- 
ford, our best source of information is the works themselves. It is 
after all but a matter of opinion, and dogmatism on the subject gets us 
no further forward. There is, however, one view that should com- 
mand respect, that which is embodied in Ben Jonson’s well-known 
‘small Latin and less Greek,’ relative though the phrase be at best. 
Jonson was himself a finished classical scholar ; and it is possible that 
even if Shakespeare had become a fair classic, as we should now term 
it, the description so given of his deficiencies might not be very far from 
accurate. On the other hand, if this description be taken literally, as 
most Shakespearians are inclined to take it, it is conceivable that even 
the high standard of knowledge attributed to him by the late Professor 
Collins may have been the result of assistance given him by his more 
learned coadjutors, who may have supplied him with their own 
translations of some striking passages from the Greek tragedians or the 
Latin poets. Or, indeed, some such extracts from the classics may 
have been taken from plays that have since disappeared, for his power 
of borrowing was great. The more generally accepted opinion on the 
matter has been well expressed by Augustus De Morgan :— 


If Shakespeare’s learning on certain points be very much less visible than 
Jonson’s, it is partly because Shakespeare’s writings hold it in chemical com- 
bination, Jonson’s in mechanical aggregation. 


Be this, however, as it may, the subject is at least one for reasonable 
discussion by all interested in the manner of the making of the plays 
and poems; and though one Shakespearian may differ widely from 
another on this point as on many others, it is quite unnecessary for 
Mr. Greenwood to tell us that their doing so is but another instance 
of ‘ The High Priests of Literature ’ being ‘ at loggerheads,’ and that 
there is therefore ‘a Shakespeare Problem,’ which can only be solved 
by assuming that all Shakespeare’s works were written by some- 
one else of the same name. What Mr. Greenwood, in making such 
assertions, seems to forget is, that, for all their differences on minor 
matters, Shakespearians are absolutely at one on the question of the 
authorship of Shakespeare’s writings ; and the greater their differences 
on such minor points, the more logically valuable becomes their — 
unanimity upon the main question. 

When a cynical American humorist some time ago pithily summed 
up the Baconian theory by saying that Shakespeare’s works were not 
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written by Shakespeare, but by another man of the same name, he was 
probably far from thinking that he was founding a literary school ; yet, 
strange as it may seem, his witty utterance forms to-day one of the 
main planks on which the phantom superstructure of Baconianism is 
airily raised—both the late Judge Webb and Mr. Greenwood attaching 
to it such all but vital importance that, without it, the whole house of 
cards would be in immediate danger of being blown down under the 
first breath of common-sense criticism. Let us consider, then, in some 
little detail the argumentative value of this aspect of their contention. 
An obvious weakness inherent in an argument of such a kind will, of 
course, strike anyone familiar with the topsy-turvy orthography of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times—but let that pass.’ Mr. Greenwood 
rests his case so strongly on the spelling of the name that he 
tells us in his Notice to the Reader that all through his book he writes 
‘ Shakespeare ’ when he is speaking of the author of the Plays and 
Poems, and ‘ Shakspere ’ when he refers to the Stratford player. His 
doing so is not at all times conducive to clearness, his Esperanto in 
nomenclature being of too recent date to be readily “ understanded of the 
people ’ who are his readers. I shall not follow him in making what 
can be shown to be a merely fanciful distinction, but in referring to his 
peculiar arguments, when necessary use the words ‘the Stratford 
player ’ as equivalent to his ‘Shakspere.’ The origin of the adoption 
of this novel theory is fairly apparent to anyone familiar with the 
general history of Baconianism. Mr. Greenwood has, as it were, been 
brought in as ‘ special counsel ’ on the rehearing of a case in which the 
many advocates who addressed the court on previous occasions have 
made no impression. Obviously it would be but waste of time on his 
part to repeat what had heretofore failed to move the judges, and, 
skilful practitioner that he is, he has the wit to see that the really weak 
spot on his clients’ side is the suggestion that a shrewd statesman and 
man of the world like Bacon would ever have selected a country 
bumpkin of no education to speak of (as Baconians generally describe 
him) as the ostensible author of the plays and poems. No, he will 
have none of this. Some new turn must be given to the line of argu- 
ment on this point if the ear of the court is to be reached, and while 
admitting to the full that the Stratford player is a completely different 
individual fom the author of the dramas and other works, he evolves 
the brilliant notion of showing that ‘Shakespeare’ was merely a 
pseudonym or nom de plume of some other writer, whose real identity 
he at first with some show of indignation refuses to disclose, but which, 
later on, by the very force of tangled circumstances, he is driven to 
acknowledge to be the same old claimant, Bacon. The vehemence 
with which, every now and then, he assails his opponents in person is 


7 A few interesting instances of variation in spelling may be mentioned here. The 
name of the famous Dr. Caius is found in ten different forms ; Dekker’s name in nine; 
Raleigh’s in more than half a dozen; while Bunyan’s is spelt in over thirty ways. 
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distinctly suggestive of a hopeless case, but it would be uncharitable 
to press this point, as he has, in his Preface at least, expressed ‘his 
disapproval of indiscriminate vilification. He, of course, does not 
attempt to show that there is even a shred of evidence to prove ‘that 
anyone at the time ever did make use of ‘ Shakespeare’ as a nom de 
plume, nor can he suggest an intelligible motive for anyone to take this 
extraordinary course. He admits practically that it is a case of 
circumstantial evidence at best—and here, in accurately summarised 
form, is what it comes to. The Stratford player never himself used 
the form Shakespeare (a matter, by the way, which is by no means 
certain); the dedicatory pages of Venus and Adonis (1593) and 
Iwerece (1594) were subscribed ‘ William Shakespeare’; the 1598 
editions of Richard II. and Richard III. were published as by ‘ William 
Shake-speare ’; the Sonnets came out (1609) as Shake-speare’s Sonnets ; 
and the earliest known allusion to the author of the poems is in some 
verses of an address to ‘ Willobie his Avisa,’ 1594 :— 


Yet Tarquyne pluckt his glistening grape, 
And Shakes-peare paints poor Lucrece rape. 


c7- 


The family of the Stratford player (so the argument goes on), 
though writing their name in some sixty different ways, never seem to 
have employed the form ‘Shakespeare.’ Many other instances are 
adduced, and amongst them the 1598 edition of Love’s Labour’s Lost, 


‘ corrected and augmented,’ with the name of ‘ W. Shakespere’ on its 
title-page; but this last somewhat significant bit of evidence, 
obviously destructive of his own case, is passed over without even a 
word of comment or explanation. Besides, the new advocate of the 
Baconians, in his examination of the evidence, does not seem to have 
come across a record of interest and importance which is to be found 
in the accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber, drawn up by the 
Countess of Southampton, where ‘ William Shakespeare’ is men- 
tioned as the name of the actor who played before the Queen on 
two occasions in December 1594. And yet the Countess may be pre- 
sumed to have known something of the individual who had just dedi- 
cated his two great poems to her own son.* But such are Mr. Green- 
wood’s methods ; and one is left to wonder what kind of audience he 
really believes himself to be addressing. 

But further than this, he adopts and amplifies the argument relied 
on by the late Dr. Webb, that Ben Jonson was in the secret, and, to 
use his own words, ‘ had clearly distinct in his own mind two different 
personages, viz. Shakspere the player, and Shakespeare the real author 
of the Plays and Poems.’ Further, that Ben Jonson assisted in the 

* It is not without significance that Venus and Adonis was entered for publication 
(April 18, 1598) by Richard Field. He was the son of Henry Field, tanner, of 
Stratford-on-Avon, who died in 1592, the inventory of whose goods, attached to his 
will, had been taken by Shakespeare’s father in August of that year. See Fleay’s 
Life and Work of William Shakespeare, p. 112. 
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production of the First Folio, the Preface to which he ‘ undoubtedly 
wrote.’ In this the new advocate, to a certain extent, follows Malone ; 
but the latter is careful to point out the parts which Jonson did not 
write. 

Accepting for the moment this theory in its entirety, however 
inconsistent it may seem with what most of us know to have been 
honest Ben’s general character, let us see how this conspirator plays 
his part in the curious plot. He was manifestly no adept at such a 
business, for admittedly the greatest opportunity he had of empha- 
sising the distinction in spelling between one name and the other was 
in this very First Folio, the earliest official copy, as it were, of the plays. 
And here is what is done under hissupervision. He allows the name of 
the author to appear on the title-page as William Shakespeare ; and 
closely following is a list of ‘ The names of the Principal Actors in all 
these Playes,’ at the very head of which stands William Shakespeare, 
spelt in identically the same way! Besides, in the folio edition of Ben 
Jonson’s own plays (1616) the actor who played in Every Man in His 
Humour is given in exactly the same form, while the name of the same 
actor in Sejanus is printed Shake-speare. ‘ Of all styles he loved most 
to be named Honest,’ says Drummond of Hawthornden ; and here, so 
far as Ben Jonson had to do with the First Folio, as on other occasions 
to be referred to later, he identifies the author with the player in a way 
that is absolutely irreconcilable with the whimsical theories of either 


Mr. Greenwood or any other—good and sufficient reason, perhaps, for 
Mr. Greenwood saying nothing about it. 

But Jonson’s references to Shakespeare are not yet exhausted ; 
and desperate efforts, as will be seen later, are resorted to by the 
Baconians to get over the simple statements made by him in his verses 
in Shakespeare’s praise which are found with some others of a like kind 
at the beginning of the First Folio. 


Epwarp SULLIVAN. 





THE MISSING ESSENTIALS IN 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


I, Toe Fatuactes or Kart Marx as Arps To THE ELUCIDATION 
or TRUTH. 


Ir has been often and truly said that the creed of orthodox Chris- 
tianity only achieved precision through the need of refuting heresies. 
Only when errors became definite was it necessary to trace them 
to their sources, and exclude them by a barrier of doctrines, equally 
definite, which were true. 

In this respect theology is not peculiar. A striking analogy to it 
may be found in the science of economics. When this science first 
achieved a specific position and authority, and developed into the 
system which has since been known as the ‘ orthodox,’ and which 
Socialists now denounce as the ‘ capitalistic’ or ‘ bourgeois,’ the 
main object of its exponents was to elucidate such detailed problems 
as arose out of the industrial order of things which they found exist- 
ing round them. That order as a whole they accepted rather than 
examined, just as a practical chemist accepts the order of Nature. 
They did not examine it, because nobody called it in question. 

This procedure on their part sufficed for practical purposes so long 
as no heretics, rivalling them in their own domain, began to submit 
the fundamentals, thus carelessly assumed, to discussion ; to repre- 
sent as unnecessary and passing what had been accepted as necessary 
and eternal; and to deduce from the very principles which the 
orthodox themselves had formulated, conclusions which they had 
never contemplated, and which they could not even regard as sane. 

Such, however, was the disturbing event which actually took 
place when, a hundred years or so after the appearance of Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, Karl Marx issued his treatise on Capital, a work 
with regard to which we may admit the claims of his admirers, that 
it formed the foundation of that reasoned economic heterodoxy 
which is, under various forms, now known as ‘ scientific Socialism.’ 

By most Socialists of to-day who rise above the level of mere 
demagogues, and have any claims such as Marx has to be regarded 
as serious thinkers, the particular doctrines by which Marx is most 
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widely known are repudiated. But in spite of all the fallacies which 
even sympathetic critics have discovered in it, his treatise on Capital 
retains more than an historical interest. It embodies and it invests 
with a masterly definiteness of form one fundamental truth and also 
one fundamental fallacy, which the Socialists of to-day, however 
they may disavow the latter, still use as their principal weapons in 
assaulting that economic organisation of which the orthodox econo- 
mists were the exponents, and to the efficiency of which it was their 
aim to minister. And the orthodox economists even to this day, 
though they have refuted the Socialists successfully as to many 
detailed points, have never succeeded in establishing any body of 
positive principles which, by placing the truth just mentioned in 
its proper setting, and killing the fallacy by substituting a further 
positive truth for it, shall destroy Socialism at its roots instead of 
merely cutting down its branches. The very language of orthodox 
economics does not even yet possess generally accepted and pro- 
perly defined terms sufficient to render an attempt of this kind 
intelligible. 

When we say, then, that Socialism as a reasoned theory is de- 
fective, that it represents, in short, not a true science but a sham 
science, we are bringing a corresponding charge against orthodox 
economics also. We are not, indeed, saying that it is a sham science ; 
but we are saying that, as it stands, it is a radically defective science. 
It has elucidated with signal success the secondary phenomena with 
which it deals; but the primary facts and forces from which these 
phenomena arise it has left to be assumed by a slovenly common 
sense which, though trustworthy enough so long as its assumptions 
are not questioned, has no means of defending them when they are 
subjected to systematic attack. It was in this region of assumed 
but undefended fundamentals that Marx secured for Socialism its 
main strategical basis. His success has been hitherto but the measure 
of his opponents’ weakness ; but it puts into their hands the means 
of recovering their original strength, and making it incomparably 
greater than it ever was before. The errors of Marx are of a kind so 
precise, so coherent, and so positive, that they serve to indicate, 
like a red line drawn on a chart, the route which it still remains for 
sound science to follow. 

These general observations shall be now illustrated by facts. 


II. Tse THrory or Marx, AND THE IMPOTENCE OF ORTHODOX 
Economics To REFUTE IT. 


If we look into any ordinary school text-book of economics we 
are sure to encounter the time-honoured proposition at the beginning 
of it, that all wealth is produced by land, labour and capital. Land 
stands, we shall find, for the materials and the forces of Nature; 
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labour for indeterminate exertion of minds actuating muscles ; 
and capital for the indeterminate product of indeterminate labour 
in the past, which is set aside to enhance the productivity of 
labour in the future, and which certain labourers accumulate be- 
cause they have abstained from consuming it. Further we shall 
find that these three generalised agencies are brought into touch 
with the practical facts of life by being identified severally with 
individuals of a corresponding class. Land is identified with the 
landlord ; labour with the wage-paid workman; and capital with 
the man who has managed to obtain possession of it. Each of these 
men, as representing a productive agency, so the argument proceeds, 
takes a certain share of the product; and the next task which the 
orthodox economist sets himself is to analyse the principles by which 
the share of each is determined. Here he is at once involved in a 
discussion of value. When each group of producers produces but 
one class of commodity, such, we will say, as chemicals, of which they 
themselves consume little or none, the gross product of which each 
share is a part is for them wealth, not in proportion to its own volume 
and qualities, but in proportion to the assorted commodities which 
they are able to get in exchange for it, and which constitute for them 
the means of life and enjoyment. What determines the amount of 
food, clothes, fuel, tobacco, spirits, and house-room which a group can 
get in exchange for so many tons of chemicals? The details of this 
problem have been the subject of much debate. It is enough here to 
observe that the orthodox economists generally, assuming that land has 
supplied the materials of production, that capital has given so much 
aid to it, and that for the products exchanged there is a relatively 
equal demand, maintained that a mass of commodities of any one kind 
will exchange for any assortment of others in proportion to the amount 
of labour embodied in the two aggregates. Indeed, if we follow 
Ricardo, whom Marx rightly recognised as one of the chief of the 
orthodox or ‘ bourgeois ’ economists, the labour involved is ultimately 
the sole determining element. It is to active labour that the landlord 
supplies his materials. It is to active labour that the capitalist lends 
the aid of his capital. It is only because labour can use what these 
two personages supply to it that they take a share of the product in 
proportion to the things supplied by them. 

Such, reduced to a brief but sufficient summary, is the argument 
of those economists who, when Marx addressed himself to his work 
during the middle of the reign of Queen Victoria, were found by him 
in possession of the field, and whose science, as still represented in 
the text-books of their present representatives, has not radically 
amended its methods or enlarged its borders. 

Such being the case, then, what Marx did was as follows. Seizing 
on Ricardo’s doctrine that labour is the measure of value, and on 
the fact that value is the admitted measure of wealth, he confronted 
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the orthodox economists with the very pertinent question of why, 
since things are of value in proportion to the labour embodied in 
them, all values or wealth do not go to the labourers. The landlords 
and the capitalists only take what they do take because, under present 
conditions, land and capital happen to be owned by them. What 
right, in the nature of things, have they, he asked, to either? And 
since it was possible to answer with respect to land that most existing 
estates have been honestly acquired by purchase, so much capital 
having practically been the price paid for them, he concentrated his 
main criticism on the question of capital itself. In what, he asked, 
does capital itself originate ? By what right or by what means have 
its present owners come into possession of it? To this challenge 
the orthodox economists were ready with one answer, and with one 
answer only. Capital, they said, is ‘the reward of abstinence.’ It 
represents so much of the products of bygone labour as the labourers 
who produced them had prudently abstained from consuming. Such 
is the answer given in the orthodox text-books still. So far as it 
goes it is doubtless true enough, but, taken by itself, it is childish. 
There can be no libraries unless we abstain from burning books; 
but merely to abstain from burning them does not cause books to 
be written. The fact on which Marx insisted was that, under modern 
conditions, capital to an increasing degree is being concentrated 
in a few hands; and even if the men who possess it claim that they 
have been labourers once, the great growth of their capital takes 
place after they have ceased to labour. How, if all wealth—spent 
wealth and saved wealth equally—is great or small in proportion 
to the labour embodied in it, can saved wealth keep on increasing in 
the hands of men who, if they abstain from spending, abstain from 
labouring also ? 

Such was the riddle of the Sphinx which Marx propounded to the 
orthodox economists of his day; and in his treatise on Capital he 
elaborated his own answer to it. The fallacies which vitiate his 
reasoning in that work are, as we shall see presently, incomparably 
more profound than the mere deficiencies inherent in the reasoning 
of the body of thinkers whom he attacked; but he at all events 
brought into prominence one fundamental truth which these thinkers 
had altogether neglected, and as soon as this truth has been placed 
in its proper setting, illuminated by its true explanation, to which 
Marx was altogether blind, and thus become part and parcel of sound 
economic science, such science will have to recognise the debt which 
it owes to Marx. 

This truth consists in neither more nor less than the’ specific 
application to economics of the principle of historical evolution. If 
we wish to understand, Marx said, why in the modern world capital, 
as fast as it increases, is monopolised by a non-labouring class, whilst 
the labourers—its admitted producers—see it slip through their 
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fingers, we must not only cease to indulge in idle talks about ‘ absti- 
nence.’ We must cease to limit our attention to things as they are 
now, and look for the desired explanation not in the present but the 
past. For the whole present régime—that of the employer and em- 
ployed, of the capitalist and the wage-paid labourer—which the 
orthodox economist accepts as the only régime possible, is, he said, 
in its most distinctive features, a wholly modern phenomenon, evolved 
by historical causes from conditions that were widely different. 
Indeed, so modern is it that, although we can trace its birth to a 
period coinciding with the decline of the feudal system, and identify 
thenceforward the precise nature of its development, it can hardly 
be said to have assumed considerable proportions at a period earlier 
than the beginning of the reign of George the Third, and even then 
it was practically confined to England, from which country, since 
then, it has been spreading itself throughout the world. If, Marx 
continued, we would understand the phenomena of capitalism, we. 
must consider how, as a historical fact, capitalism rose out of feuda- 
lism ; whilst if we would make our understanding of the matter 
complete we must consider how feudalism rose out of something that 
went before it. ; 

If we take, then, a bird’s-eye view of the history of human civilisa- 
tion, remembering that labour is always the sole producer of wealth, 
or of the whole material conditions on which civilisation depends, 
we find that labour has exerted itself under three successive systems, 
each of which has gradually given place to another owing to historical 
causes which have pertained to an evolutionary world-movement, 
and have lain entirely outside the intentions or the desires of indi- 
viduals. The first of these was the slave system, the second the system 
of corvée, or work exacted from the labourer as an incident of his 
feudal status; the third is the system of wage-paid labour, or of 
capitalism. All three systems have one feature in common, namely, 
that under each the labourers, who are always the majority, support 
and are subject to the orders of a smaller class above them ; but as 
each system has historically given place to the next, the details of 
their subjection have undergone an evolutionary change. Under 
the slave system the labourer was a chattel belonging to his master, 
and could, like a domestic animal, call nothing but his food his own. 
Under feudalism he rose to a condition of limited independence. If 
a craftsman or artisan, he found his work defined for him by his 
status, hereditary or otherwise, from which it was difficult for him 
to escape, and a portion of his products was taken from him as tolls 
by his feudal superiors. But the implements of his industry were 
his own, and he conducted it at his own discretion. Similarly, he 
had, if a cultivator, a property in the fields he cultivated with his 
own plough and spade, and he only failed to be free because he was 
tied to his holding, and was bound for specific periods to place his 
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labour at the service of his overlord. But neither under the slave 
system nor under the feudal system was any part played by capital as 
it exists to-day. How, then, Marx asked, did the capitalistic system 
arise ? It was, he says, in its origin a strictly local product. It arose 
in England out of various local circumstances, chief amongst which 
were the.dissolution of the great feudal households consequent on 
the Wars of the Roses, and the rapid growth of sheep-farming at the 
expense of tillage. Anyhow, in England, by the time of Henry the 
Eighth, a large class had already made its appearance consisting of 
men who, neither as artisans nor cultivators, were provided any longer 
as they once had been by the general constitution of society with 
the means of prosecuting the labour necessary to support their lives. 
Here, says Marx, we have the germ of: the modern working class, or 
the proletariate, the essential characteristic of which, as distinguished 
from the working class under feudalism, is the fact that its members, 
whilst obliged to produce, are without the implements of produc- 
tion, and are consequently driven to borrow them from another class 
altogether, which is able to make with them in their necessity whatever 
terms it pleases. The essence of modern capitalism is, in short, simply 
this, a divorce unknown in any previous stage of civilisation between 
the implements of production and the producers, the result of which 
is that the class which owns the implements is able to exact from 
the producers, as the price of being allowed to use them, the whole 
of the product except that irreducible fraction needed by the pro- 
ducers to keep body and soul together. 

This divorce in Henry the Eighth’s time was but just beginning 
to be appreciable. To bring it to its completion was the gradual work 
of centuries ; but the eighteenth century saw it a completed fact in 
England, and from England it has spread itself like an epidemic 
throughout the civilised world generally. 

The labourers remain, however, the sole producers still. The 
interests and profits of capital are created by them alone, being merely 
names for a portion of their products which is taken from them. But, 
though under capitalism they have lost much, there is something 
which they have meanwhile gained. They have gained a mobility 
they did not possess under feudalism, and through that mobility 
they will ultimately find redemption. Their economic condition, 
bad as it is already, will necessarily grow worse and worse. Capital 
will take more and more, leaving them less and less, until out of 
unified misery a unified class consciousness shall complete itself, 
and labour, combining against capital, shall repossess itself of its own 
implements. It will thus recover the independence which it had gained 
by the substitution of feudalism for slavery, and retain the freedom 
which it had gained by the substitution of capitalism for feudalism. 
This new régime, when established, will constitute what is meant 
by Socialism ; and thus Socialism will be evolved from capitalism 
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by a general and impersonal process, just as. capitalism was evolved 
from feudalism, and feudalism from the régime of slavery. 

Here in its outlines we have the bold and far-reaching theory 
with which Marx confronted the theory of the orthodox economists, 
who explained existing conditions by taking their existence for 
granted, whereas these conditions in reality were the things which 
themselves required explanation. We will now briefly consider both 
the truth and the errors embodied in it, and then we will proceed 
to consider the first of those positive lessons which orthodox economics 
still has to learn from both. 


Ill. Tue Turory or Marx as INDICATING FoR THE First TIME 
THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF WHIOH IT OFFERS NO SOLUTION. 


It might easily be shown that the evolutionary theory of Marx 
is, on its historical side, inaccurate in many particulars. The economic 
stages into which he divides the past are really less sharply separated 
than they are in the picture which he draws of them. Abraham pur- 
chased land with capital in the form of silver. The merchant princes 
of Tyre owned capital in the form of ships ; and, whereas he takes the 
slave system for his starting point, this in reality grew out of condi- 
tions that went before it. His neglect of this last point will demand 
our attention presently ; but in spite of all such criticisms, his survey 
of economic history broadly corresponds, so far as it goes, with fact, 
and must be accepted as forming one of the most important contri- 
butions made to economic thought in the course of the nineteenth 
century. Indeed, its accuracy as a picture is, for practical purposes, 
sufficient. Its deficiency lies in the fact, that it is a picture and little 
more. It exhibits to us a sequence of phenomena, but it omits the 
underlying forces to which the sequence is due, and it consequently 
propounds far more problems than it solves. 

These unsolved problems it leaves for a sounder science to answer, 
some of them presenting difficulties of so obvious a kind as to press 
themselves on the common sense of the least instructed thinkers. 
Of such difficulties the most prominent are as follows. The ordinary 
man who considers production as it is to-day, and compares it with 
what he knows it to have been at no very distant period, is aware 
that, in the making of nearly everything which he buys or uses, a part 
has been played by scientific knowledge and invention, of which 
both are far beyond the reach of his own capacities. He is therefore 
tempted at once to question the primary principle—namely, that 
labour is the sole producer—by which Marx sought to interpret the 
whole course of economic history. Again reflecting further, he cannot 
fail to see that, if all commodities are wealth in proportion to the 
labour embodied in them, nothing can fail to be valuable which labour 
is employed to make. He knows, however, from observation or perhaps 
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from unfortunate experience, that labour of the most skilful kind is 
constantly embodied in commodities which nobody cares to buy, 
or in elaborate mechanisms which do not answer their purposes, 
and are sold as scrap iron. How, then, he asks, can a formula be 
otherwise than incomplete, according to which value is determined 
by nothing else than labour ? 

The instinctive objections of common sense will probably end 
here. They will, however, lead us to others of a yet more formidable 
character. 

Marx, in his survey of the three economic stages, though he rightly 
insists on the differences which distinguish each from the others, 
also insists on the fact that one feature is common to all of them. 
In each we find the labourers, who form the immense majority of 
mankind, ruled in some way or other by men who form a small 
minority, and who, according to Marx, do nothing but oppress and 
rob them. If this paradoxical arrangement had been a transitory 
and rare phenomenon, it might be accounted for by accidental cir- 
cumstances such as those which Marx adduces from the history of 
one particular country. But such is-not the case. During the period 
covered by Marx in his survey of the three stages, societies through- 
out the civilised world have been dissolved and have reconstructed 
themselves. They have passed through every kind of vicissitude, 
but this one feature has in every case reappeared. The minority 
in many respects has changed its mode of action, but whatever the 
nature of its rule a minority has ruled still. For so general a fact 
there must be some general cause. But if we ask what it is, the science 
of Marx can provide us with no answer. 

But a question, more immediately striking if not more important 
than these, is as follows: It is admitted and insisted on by Marx 
and by all other Socialists also, that ever since capitalism established 
itself as the ruling system—that is to say, since the middle of the 
eighteenth century—the production of wealth has increased as it 
never increased before. Now the establishment of capitalism means, 
according to the definition of Marx, the final completion of the divorce 
between the labourers and the implements of labour. If, then, labour 
is really the sole productive force, what is the explanation of the 
fact that the productivity of the labourers has increased in exact 
proportion as their divorce from their implements has extended 
itself ? Capital, says Marx, is ever growing greater and greater, and 
capital is the surplus of what the labourers produce, abstracted from 
them as fast as they produce it. If the capital, therefore, increases, 
the surplus must increase also. Why does the surplus increase? A 
total does not increase because somebody abstracts a part of it. The 
Marxian doctrine that capital is the reward of abstraction is even 
more obviously inadequate than the doctrine that it is the reward 
of abstinence. 
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The journey, in short, on which Marx takes us is a journey through 

a territory previously unexplored by economists, but his route is 
haunted by voices asking unanswered questions; and the only 
service he has really performed for us is that he has made them audible. 
To have done this, however, is no small thing. It is the first step 
towards answering them. My object in this article is to give the 
reader in outline the initial and most general truths which emerge 
when once these questions come to be systematically considered. 


IV. Tue Marxran THeory or Lasour As THE SoLtE PRopvucTIvE 
AacENncy, APPLICABLE, WITH CERTAIN QUALIFICATIONS, TO THE 
Earuier Straces or INDusSTRY. 


The first problem to be considered—and it contains the clue to 
all the rest—is clearly indicated by Marx, though indicated in a 
negative way. He starts with the system of slavery. How did this 
system itself come into existence? How did minorities throughout 
the ancient world come to own slaves, while the vast majorities, on 
the other hand, were enslaved ? Herbert Spencer, as a student of 
sociology rather than as a formal economist, recognises this as the 
point at which our inquiries into the origin and nature of civilisation 
must begin. In order to understand slavery we must consider what 
went before it. 

The origin of society, he points out, was the small family group, 
which, according to the possibilities open to it of obtaining food 
for its members, grew into the tribe and nation. This growth taking 
place from a multitude of family centres, there arose amongst various 
groups a constant struggle for territory. The issues of this struggle 
were decided by force of arms, and the groups which had the best 
fighters, and whose fighters had the best commanders, increased 
and throve whilst the others dwindled or disappeared. Under such 
conditions the protection of industry was a more important matter 
than the simple details of its prosecution; and thus in each group 
the rulers were those who could fight the best. 

But besides the differentiation thus effected within the limits of 
each group itself, a wider differentiation took place which influenced 
in time whole races or groups of groups collectively. This, says 
Spencer, was mainly the result of climate. The races which inhabited 
certain bracing and rainless regions developed a peculiar energy, 
whilst others, inhabiting regions which were hot and moist, were 
enervated. These latter regions are those, however, in which Nature 
is most fertile, and yields to labour the richest and most easily ob- 
tained return. It was in such regions that civilisation began, but 
not through the initiative of the original inhabitants themselves. 
Whilst the fertility of their habitat enabled them to live with little 
exertion, its moisture reduced to a minimum their inclination to 
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exert themselves, and in process of time they were subjugated by 
those other races which, cradled in drier climates, retained their 
vigour unimpaired. In this natural descent of the stronger races 
on—to use Spencer’s words—‘ the richer and more varied habitats,’ 
we see the origin of slavery, and all the ancient civilisations that 
reposed on it. 

The meaning of the above facts may be briefly summarised thus : 
Under those primary conditions in which all human progress has had 
its starting-point, successful war was the primary condition of industry. 
The fighters were like a dam erected round the producers, saving them 
from the inundation of a flood of enemies from without. Superiority 
in fighting strength was, therefore, the quality most essential to the 
welfare of all the members of any community that was to survive ; 
and for this reason the military class, and especially its leaders, were 
the ruling class, the producing class being constrained to support them. 

The truth of this generalisation is abundantly illustrated by 
history. Commercial Carthage was destroyed when military Carthage 
could no longer defend itself. The slave system of the ancient world 
was due to the paramount part which military power and success 
played in the affairs of nations; and the slave-owning minority con- 
sisted of those persons in whom, as a class, military strength resided. 

And what is true of the slave system is true of the feudal system 
also. That, too, arose out of the paramount importance for all 
classes of a military class, which could secure at all events the rudiments 
of internal order; and the privileged classes under feudalism, who 
took toll of the producers, did so because they represented as a class 
the needed military strength. In other words, under the slave 
system and the feudal system alike the minority owed their position 
to the fact that they performed that function on which the welfare, 
and sometimes the existence, of all primarily depended. 

We shall presently see that precisely the same principle applies 
to the position of the minority under the modern régime of capitalism. 
But we must first examine—for as yet we have only stated it—that 
doctrine of Marx, which for him formed the key to history—namely, 
that labour and the labouring classes alone produce all wealth. 


V.—FAILURE OF THE MARXIAN THEORY TO EXPLAIN THE CAPITALISTIC 
SysTEM, AND THE INCREASED PRODUCTION oF WEALTH WHICH 
HAS COINCIDED WITH ITs DEVELOPMENT. 


When the doctrine that labour is the producer of all wealth is 
applied, as Marx applied it, to production in the modern world, even 
the ordinary man—to repeat what I have said already—is apt to 
think that it closely resembles nonsense. But before we endorse 
such a judgment let us go back, as Marx does, to the earlier stages 
of society, and we shall reach a stage with regard to which his doctrine 
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is completely true. In states of society which are savage, or only 
very slightly civilised, ordinary labour is really, as Marx says, the 
sole producer of wealth; the implements of production are the 
products of past labour likewise; and commodities exchange in 
proportion to the amount of ordinary labour directly or indirectly 
embodied in them. The amount of labour embodied in different 
commodities is the measure of their economic value, because all 
labour is approximately equal; not, indeed, in its application—for 
divisions of employment develop themselves in the dawn of history— 
but in its quality. The faculties of different men, by being con- 
centrated on special tasks, give rise to special dexterities; but the 
faculties thus specialised are approximately of the same grade. The 
men who make the implements of production—in other words, 
primitive capital—are on a level with the men who use them. In 
some cases they are the same individuals. Above all, the labour of 
each is entirely directed by himself. Mind.as well as muscle of course 
plays a part in the process ; but the mind as well as the muscle is in 
each case the labourer’s own; or where several men unite in the 
performance of some common task, the requisite agreement between 
them is an agreement between the minds of labourers. There is no 
interference from without. The ruling minority takes, but it does 
not produce. 

When slavery develops itself in the manner just now described, 
the situation is in one respect modified, but otherwise it remains the 
same.' It is modified in this way, that the operations of labour now 
are subjected to an external influence other than that of the tolls 
levied by the minority on its products. The self-directed exertions 
of the primitive labourer or labouring group now experience the 
pressure of external coercion from above. The work of the individual 
labourer is at once prolonged and intensified. The voluntarily 
associated group becomes the organised gang. The production of 
wealth is hereby greatly increased. It is to be observed, however, 
that, so far as the ruling class is concerned, and the higher ranks of 
it more particularly, the influence exercised over labour is mainly 
one of mere coercion. The efficiency of the labouring unit—namely, 
that of one mind directing one pair of hands—is left to take care of 
itself, and is only compelled to exert itself more unremittingly and 
for a longer time. The efficiency of labour, for the accomplishment 
of which the association of the many units is essential, is increased 
only by a simple process of addition, as though each fresh labourer 
were a weight placed in the same scale of a balance. Wealth, to 


' It is a necessity, in any broad statement of a case (and Marx is not to be 
blamed for any omissions on this score) that the prevailing and distinctive features 
of industrial stages and systems should alone be emphasised, and that many 
exceptions, no matter how important, should be omitted. The proper place for these 
is in a subsequent and more minute criticism. 
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speak generally, is in proportion to the number of slaves and the 
number of hours for which they can be compelled to work. But the 
ruling minority, or at all events the higher ranks of it, take no part 
in determining the actual details of labour. This is left to task- 
masters, who are themselves slaves, or to freemen of inferior position. 
The truth of this statement is evidenced by the absence from classical 
literature of works relating to industry. We have also evidence of a 
more direct kind in the systematic contempt expressed by ancient 
thinkers for industrial avocations as a whole—even for the art of 
money-getting. The word ‘mechanical’ amongst the Greeks was a 
synonym for ‘low ’ or ‘ contemptible.’ 

And when from the ancient slave systems we pass to the system 
of feudalism the same broad facts, though in a modified form, con- 
front us. The problem here is complicated by the part played by 
the monks; but, this being put aside—for exceptions must be still 
omitted—the producing class as a whole was so despised by the ruling 
minority that no one of gentle blood could so much as embark in 
trade. Still less could such a man sully himself by association with 
the details of manufacture. This well-known fact may be taken as 
sufficient warrant for the assertion that the direct agents of pro- 
duction under feudalism, just as under the slave system, were 
labourers who owned, as such, the implements or the capital used by 
them, and who, as to the details of their labour, worked under their 
own direction. The proposition of Marx, then, may still be accepted 
as true—that labour produces all wealth, and that commodities 
exchange in proportion to the amount of labour embodied in them. 

Let us now ask what, in respect of the wealth produced, have 
been the results of labour as operating under these three past condi- 
tions. Described broadly, the several results have been as follows: 
Under the primitive condition the wealth produced was so meagre 
that, judged by subsequent standards, it would be hardly called 
wealth at all. The ruling minority were mainly distinguished from 
the producers, not by the amount of their wealth, but by the fact 
that they did not work for it. The refinements and conveniences 
of life—wealth, as we understand it—did not begin to appear, as 
Herbert Spencer insists, until the operations of labour were intensified 
by the institution of slavery. The higher ranks of the minority under 
the Roman Empire possessed wealth in the form of houses and assort- 
ments of luxuries, many of which can hardly be equalled by the pro- 
ductive agencies of to-day ; but if we consider the entire population 
amongst which such wealth was to be found, the amount of it, taken 
in relation to the entire populations, was small. Under feudalism it 
was smaller still. The private citizens of Pompeii had luxuries and 
comforts undreamed of by medieval kings. The working classes in 
England during a portion of the fifteenth century appear to have 
commanded an unusual quantity of meat, but Aeneas Silvius observes 
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that they were liable to scurvy from want of vegetables. They 
lacked conveniences such as windows and artificial light, which are 
now matters of course in even the poorest dwelling. Had the divisible 
income of the nation been divided in equal portions, there would, 
according to modern ideas, have been very little to divide. The 
reason of this decline of wealth during the Middle Ages was in part 
the prevalence of wars as compared with the ‘ pax Romana’; but an 
equally obvious reason is the fact that, whilst the efficiency of the 
individual labourer was no greater than it had been, the machinery 
of feudalism was far less efficacious in extorting from the individual 
labourer his maximum product than the slave system. 

As soon, however, as we come to the period when, as Marx insists, 
the feudal system began to transform itself into modern capitalism, 
the total product of wealth-producing human effort, relatively to the 
numbers concerned in it, at once began to grow. This growth for 
some two hundred years was gradual. But when, as Marx says, 
capitalism had made itself dominant in England, production began 
at once to increase there by leaps and bounds; whilst as fast as that 
system has spread itself throughout other countries the increase has 
become greater still. The world had never seen the like. To take 
one rough illustration: the tons of seaborne merchandise of all the 
intertrading nations rose from 20,000,000 tons in the year 1840 to 
240,000,000 tons in the year 1887. 


Here we are brought back to two questions which have been 
already indicated—questions which go to the root of the whole matter, 
and on which neither Marx nor the orthodox economists throw any 
light whatever. 


VI.—Tue Inner MEANING OF THE CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM, WHICH IT 
STILL Remarns For Economic Science To FoRMULATE. 


These questions are’as follows : 

The first is, Why, relatively to the number of human beings 
concerned, has wealth grown at all during the past few hundred 
years ? 

The second is, Why has so large a proportion of this wealth been 
concentrated in the hands of a minority called ‘ the capitalists ’ ? 

A third, which combines the first and second, is, Why, if labour 
is the sole producer of wealth, has this increased productivity begun 
with and kept pace with the divorce of labour from its implements, 
which is, according to Marx, the essence and inner meaning of 
capitalism ? 

To the first of these questions Marx, from his own premises, can 
deduce no answer at all. He can only refer to the fact that the imple- 
ments of labour have improved ; but since, according to him, these 
improvements have been made by labour, this is merely to restate 
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the fact, not to explain it. By what internal change in itself has 
labour, as such, become capable of improving them? And the 
orthodox economists are in not much better case. Production, they 
say, increases because capital increases. Capital, in proportion to 
its amount, increases the product of labour; and capital increases 
because abstemious men save it. This is tantamount to saying that 
steam traction has superseded horse traction because certain men 
saved an increasing quantity of oats which enabled horses to be 
multiplied. 

To the question of why some men have become capitalists rather 
than others, the only reply of Marx is an appeal to English history, 
which, even if it answered the question with regard to the pioneers 
of capitalism in England for one or two generations, would have no 
application to its development in other countries, especially in such 
countries as America, where most capitalists have risen from the 
humblest ranks of labour. 

As to the third question, Marx and Ricardo are alike absolutely 
silent. The answer to all three is to be found in the answer to the second. 
The capitalists, who are the ruling minority in the third economic 
stage, owe their position to a cause, not identical with, but precisely 
analogous to, that which explains the position of the minorities that 
went before it. Like its predecessors, this minority exercises a control 
over the majority because it represents the efficiencies which have 
come to be most essential to the welfare, the power, and even. the 
existence of the community. These efficiencies are, in the modern 
world, the efficiencies which raise to a maximum the production of 
economic wealth, and which, having raised, maintain it. However 
small the share of the new wealth may be which in the shape of com- 
forts and conveniences diffuses itself amongst the poorer classes, they 
are unwilling to forgo the increment when once they have become 
accustomed to it, and are so far dependent on those to whose activities 
the increment is due. Just as under feudalism they were dependent 
on the men who could protect their labour, so under capitalism they 
are dependent on the men who can augment its product. 

Such is the nature of the case when stated in the most general 
terms. Let us now go into particulars. Under feudalism and the 
slave system, just as under the primitive régime preceding them, 
labour, to speak broadly, may be regarded as the sole producer. 
And it was so in this very definite sense that the minds as well as the 
hands engaged in it were the minds of the labourers themselves. 
The superior classes—the military and the intellectual alike—dis- 
dained to take any part in the productive process whatsoever. Labour 
nevertheless, though thus left to itself, made in the course of history 
very considerable advances. These advances were due to three main 
causes. Qne, as Herbert Spencer insists, was the pressure put upon 
slaves, which raised labour to a higher pitch of intensity, and which, 
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though less efficiently, was continued under the feudal system. 
Another was the division of employments, which, as Spencer insists 
likewise, began owing to natural causes in very early times. A third 
was the accumulation of knowledge gained by common experience ; 
and also, amongst certain men, of special artistic skill. And yet 
labour, despite all these causes of progress, had made as a productive 
agency no general advance since the days of ancient Rome up to the 
. time when capitalism began to develop itself—a system which the 
orthodox economists accepted without question, and as to whose 
nature Marx has nothing to tell us except that it originated in certain 
accidents of English history, and that its inner nature, when analysed, 
is the divorce of labour from its implements. 

Marx, of course, perceived—to repeat what has been said already— 
that one element in the case was the vast improvement which the 
implements of labour have undergone. But to insist on this fact is 
not to answer the problem. It is merely to restate it in a more con- 
crete form. Why have the implements improved ? The real question 
lies there ; and the answer, when demanded in this way, is further off 
than ever. Ifthe labourers are the sole producers, not only of market- 
able commodities, but also of the implements or capital used in 
producing them—if capital is nothing, as Marx says, but past labour 
fossilised—how has it come about that these implements have 
improved in proportion to the success with which they have been 
stolen, as fast as produced, from the producers? To take the industry 
—namely, the textile—which is next in importance to agriculture, 
and in which capitalism achieved its earliest triumphs—have the 
hand-looms and distafis and spinning-wheels which capitalism found 
existing in the days of Henry the Eighth spontaneously hatched 
themselves like eggs into the mechanisms of the modern factory by 
the simple process of being stolen from their quondam owners ? 
Certain later Socialists, and indeed Marx himself, dimly perceiving 
the existence of some such difficulty as this, have sought to meet it 
by enlarging their definition of labour so as to include, as Marx expresses 
it, ‘ all faculties of mind as well as body which are necessary to the 
production of any value-in-use.’ But this formula amounts to 
nothing more than the truism that every pair of human hands has a 
human mind connected with it—or, in other words, that a man is a 
man, and not a dog or a donkey. The broad conception of the 
‘labourer’ as a man whose distinctive activity is the application of 
his hands to ‘implements’ susceptible of being taken away from 
him—a conception on which the whole fabric of the Marxian logic 
rests—remains unchanged and unextended ; and the question remains 
why these implements, having practically remained what they had 
been in the ancient world, began to be improved as soon as the men 
who used them ceased as owners to have any direct interest in them. 
Obviously, in the reasoning of Marx there is a great hiatus somewhere. 
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A clue to the missing solution may be found in Adam Smith, 
though he is instructive through what he definitely omits to say 
rather than through what he says. He begins his Wealth of Nations 
with the proposition that the increase of productivity depends, not 
on labour, as such, but on the extent to which labour is divided, his 
conception of a labourer being substantially that of Marx—namely, 
@ person performing manual operations with the assistance of material 
implements. And apart from the intensification of labour due to 
coercion from above, division of labour has been the root of industrial 
progress from the primitive ages up to the dawn of the modern system. 
But when we come to those subsequent phenomena which were only 
beginning in Smith’s time to exhibit themselves on an extended 
scale, its efficiency as an explanation ceases. Division of labour may 
enable a given number of men to multiply carts, but it will not enable 
them to turn a cart into a steam engine. 

But to make Smith’s formula adequate one thing only is needed : 
and that is to substitute for the word ‘labour’ with its exclusive 
connotations the comprehensive word ‘effort.’ If we say that the 
increase of productivity characteristic of the capitalistic system has 
its origin in a new division of effort, the true solution of the problem 
will have come within our reach at last. 

Let us return for a moment to what Marx says about mind as 
involved in labour. The action of a superior mind in the case of 
certain labourers provides Marx with an explanation of superior 
individual skill. The same explanation is brought forward also by 
Ruskin. The use, says Ruskin, which the labourer makes of his 
hands is determined by the character of the intellect and the will 
directing them. Some men for this reason excel in the use of the 
trowel, others in the use of the paint-brush or the sculptor’s chisel. 
But in each case the mind which both Marx and Ruskin have in 
view is the mind of the individual by whose hands the skilled labour 
is exercised. Productive effort, then, even in its simplest form, com- 
prises two elements—the individual pair of hands and the individual 
mind directing it ; but since both of these inhere in the same indivisible 
person, they are called when in action by the single name of labour. 
And when labourers unite, like a family of ordinary fishermen, in a 
common work, like that of fishing in a small boat, the efforts of all, 
though needing to be directed and organised, are rightly called labour 
also; for whatever the organisation may be, it proceeds entirely 
from the men by whose hands and arms the organised efforts are 
made. But if from such a case as that of fishing from a small fishing- 
boat we turn to an enterprise such as that of the discovery of America, 
a new feature confronts us. The crews of the vessels of Columbus 
were able, if we include the officers, to manage their own business as 
seamen; but the course which the vessels took and the object to 
which they were directed, these were determined by a separate external 
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mind—the mind of Columbus himself. This mind was so separate 
in its character and functions from the minds of his labourers—that 
is to say, his crews—that the object pursued by it lay wholly outside 
the scope, not only of their initiative, but very often of their belief ; 
and it was only owing to the force of a will outside their own that the 
labouring groups in question did not reverse their labours and take 
the ships back to Europe, the enterprise having been rendered futile. 

If we compare, then, the efforts involved in the discovery of 
America with the efforts involved in the industry of a small group of 
brother-fishermen we see that, whilst a division of labour is equally 
necessary in both cases, there is in the larger enterprise a division o 
effort of which in the smaller no trace is perceptible. It is a division 
of mental effort, in accordance with which the labour of all the labourers 
concerned is no longer directed by their own minds only, but also by 
another mind possessing exceptional qualities, which co-directs or 
super-directs the manual operations of each ; and in this way talents 
and energies which exist only in the few lend their power simultaneously 
to the labours of the average many. 

It is this division of effort or industrial functions by which the 
ultimate direction of labour is separated from the mind of the labourer, 
and not any separation in point of ownership of the labourer from his 
material implements, that constitutes the real essence and inner 
meaning of capitalism. The mere separation of the labourer in point 
of ownership from his tools could itself have done nothing towards 
improving them or augmenting their products. Indeed, if this stood 
by itself the result would have been of an opposite character. The 
tools would have been allowed to deteriorate; the amounts of the 
products to decline. 

This separation in point of ownership has undoubtedly been a 
necessary condition of the change, but not the vital part of it; and 
even so far as material conditions are concerned the separation of the 
labourer from his tools is an incident whose importance is secondary. 
The primary incident in the case is the separation of the labourer, not 
from the implements of production, but from such products as are 
necessary for his subsistence, so that instead of receiving them directly 
he receives them indirectly as wages from the hands of another person, 
which person in paying them to him is able to make conditions that 
the labour paid for shall be performed in a prescribed way ; and this 
power has its origin primarily in the possession, not of implement- ~ 
capital, but of wage-capital—or, in other words, of those necessaries 
which the labourer primarily labours to obtain. Wage-capital as 
thus possessed constitutes the material means by which the master- 
mind of one man directs the labour of many ; and of this direction of 
the labour of many ordinary men by the intellect and the energy of 
exceptional men all the great modern improvements in the implements 
of labour are the results. 
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The dynamic element, in short, which capitalism, as distinct from 
the preceding systems, represents consists in this new division of 
industrial energy and effort so that the highest industrial efficiencies, 
whether of will or intellect or imagination, instead of confining their 
effects to the development of incommunicable skill in individuals, lend 
themselves in the form of direction to the minds and hands of the 
mass of labourers generally. When once this fact is realised, the rise 
and the results of capitalism, as described by Marx, become intelligible. 
As presented by himself, in his mere superficial description of them, 
they are as unexplained and inexplicable as the action of a steam 
engine would be if our sole knowledge of it were derived from a descrip- 
tion of its external shape and movements, and nothing was said about 
the properties or even the existence of the steam. 

But when orthodox economic science shall have assimilated this 
fundamental fact, a further fact remains which it must recognise 
and elucidate likewise. The increased and still increasing efficiency 
of wealth-producing effort under capitalism is due, we have seen, to 
the fact that capitalism is merely the means by which the exceptional 
talents of the few are enabled to affect the individual taskwork of 
the many; but why did this process begin—as Marx rightly says it 
did—at a particular period ? And why, with results of indefinitely 
increasing magnitude, has this process since then continued to develop 
and extend itself? In order to answer these questions the economist 
will have to turn from the details of economic analysis to the wider 
facts of history; and these facts may be briefly summed up as one 
fact—or, at all events, as many facts pertaining to a single move- 
ment. This movement consists of the gradually increasing deflection 
of the keenest minds and the most powerful wills from the fields 
opened to ambition by war, by mere learning, by theology and 
ecclesiastical politics, and by the service of secular princes, and the 
concentration of these minds and wills on the processes by which 
wealth is produced, instead of on those arts which secure it, or its 
equivalents, ready made as guerdons. This movement, the various 
causes to which it is due, the partial anticipation of it in northern 
Italy and elsewhere, and the enormous stimulus given to it by new 
countries such as America, form subjects for a chapter of history 
which still remains to be written. The fact of this movement and 
its general trend are sufficiently familiar to all who have the rudiments 
of an historical education; but it still remains for economists to 
elucidate them in such a way as will place them systematically in their 
true economic setting. The nature of the division of effort here gener- 
ally indicated, and the various ways in which socialistic logic obscures 
it, will in the next article be examined more minutely. 


W. H. Mattock. 








SOME SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A 
SOLUTION OF THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 


THE breakdown of the last effort after a settlement of the education 
difficulty, in spite of the high character and marked ability of those 
who on both sides approached each other with the earnest desire for 
peace, has surely brought to the front some important lessons. 

Is it not clear that the failure is occasioned by the negotiations 
having started from a basis which is absolutely unsound? This 
basis is composed of two most unworkable assumptions, viz. :— 

(1) That England requires a single system of national education. 

(2) That State schools must have their religious type settled for 
them by the State. 

It is easy to show the fallacy of these two assumptions, which 
many minds appear to have accepted as axioms. 

(1) Whatever may be the case with other countries, the whole 
genius of the English people is dead against uniformity. In our 
associations for religious, philanthropic, scientific, artistic, and, if 
there be any other enterprise, people start on their own lines, employ 
their own methods, draw up their-own rules, choose their own managers. 
If and when they come to the State for recognition and support, they 
naturally submit to certain conditions. But not so as to deprive 
themselves of their own raison @étre or to be forced into some rigid 
bed of Procrustes. 

The late Bill, by its ‘contracting out’ provisions, in a manner 
did recognise that the dual system is the only way out of the difficulty. 
The intention of Government was, no doubt, to make this provision a 
strictly exceptional one. But it became very clear that ‘ contracting- 
out’ must either starve the schools concerned, or virtually set up 
a dual system on a large scale by making it tempting for denomina- 
tionalists to take advantage of it. Would it not be much more in 
harmony with the nature of things frankly to accept the dual system 
in @ much more whole-hearted and logical way ? 

Nothing can be more certain than that the country is divided 
between staunch believers in (1) the denominational and (2) the un- 
denominational system. It is quite idle to deny the strength of 
denominational convictions in the face of the fifty millions that have 
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been given in support of Church schools and the strenuous efforts 
still being made, in spite of the heavy financial burdens with which 
they are handicapped, to keep the 11,000 which still hold their own. 
It is surely the duty of the State, now as in the past, to recognise the 
two systems. 

Yes,’ is the well-known reply, ‘that was all very well till the 
denominational schools came upon the rates, but rate-supported 
schools must come under public control, and come into the one national 
system.’ ‘Qne national system,’ as I have tried to point out, is 
not desired or desirable in England ; it is a mere catch-cry which 
ignores the facts. ‘ Public control’ by all means, only let it be clearly 
understood what i is in the field of national education that the State 
is entitled to control and what not. 

Why does the State take up the education of the people at all? 
Simply because we have come to recognise that thorough secular 
education is necessary for the nation if it is to hold its own among 
other nations, and that it has therefore become a national concern, 
too important and too costly to be left to private effort. 

But there is another side to education—the religious side—which 
it was no doubt the State’s duty to regulate as long as the State and 
the Church were component parts of one homogeneous body. 

But this has long ceased to be the case. Religiously we are divided 
into hundreds of sections. Parliament represents, not only every 
variety of Christian persuasion, but also Jewish and other non- 
Christian bodies. How, then, can it be fair or reasonable for the 
State to concern itself with the religious education of our children, 
far less to control it ? 

In 1870, when for the first time rate-supported schools were 
established, the State distinctly recognised its limitations by putting 
an end to religious examination by her Majesty’s inspectors and 
by ceasing to give any grant for religious instruction. Well would 
it have been had this principle of non-intervention in religion 
been logically carried out by the State. But from that day to this 
we have suffered from State interference in the matter, culminating 
in the recent claim for a universal State-favoured form of religious 
teaching, and there will be no peace till we are rid of it. 

‘The secular solution, then?’ No, indeed. To all who value 
the Christian religion as the foundation of character and of good 
citizenship this would be ‘ suicide to save one’s life.’ 

Although such a State as ours is no longer fitted to control our 
children’s religion, it would be an evil day for England when it should 
banish it from our schools. What we do ask of the State is that it 
should entrust the matter to those whom it immediately concerns, 
giving them absolute fair play, and neither hindering nor helping. 

The State levies rates and taxes upon us all for the purpose of 
setting up and maintaining thoroughly efficient schools. Why then 
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is it not prepared to support out of the rates and taxes every efficient 
school, whatever its religious colour, which turns out the secular 
results required, and keeps its buildings in thorough sanitary and 
up-to-date condition ? 

This brings me to the attack of the second fallacy, 1.e. that State 
schools must have their religious type settled for them by the State. 

Surely we must have learnt by now that this is an untenable 
position. . Against it we have to take our stand upon the firm ground 
of parental versus State responsibility in the matter. 

This sound principle has been widely taken up of late, and finds 
a partial and timid place in the defunct Bill. But I would plead for 
a much bolder application of it. 

We all allow that, as regards secular and sanitary efficiency, the 
State must be master. ‘Popular control over national schools,’ 
therefore, we all ought not only to submit to, but to demand. But 
I would urge that, with regard to the religious character of the school, 
this control should be exercised, not by political boards or local educa- 
tional authorities (as at present constituted), but by popular local 
vote. Such a vote to be taken as soon as possible in every school 
area ; the point to be decided thereby being simply whether the school 
in each area shall continue as it is, either council or denominational, 
under its existing management, or whether it shall be handed over 
to the alternative type. And this decision once made, it should hold 
good for the next ten years (roughly the entire school life of a child), 
so as to avoid continual unrest and uncertainty. These elections 
to be strictly ad hoc. The school buildings, if the school has to be 
transferred, to be leased by their owners or trustees to the victorious 
party, under certain conditions to be agreed upon, for the ten years’ 
term. 

It may be objected that every variety of sect might rush into the 
field, each fighting for itself. But we are dealing with things as they 
are ; and as a matter of fact the ‘ Free Churches ’ are satisfied with the 
council schools. Their own denominational schools have so largely 
been transferred that those remaining are a ‘negligible quantity,’ 
and, if any care to survive, they can come under ‘ contracting-out ’ 
provisions. 

No one can deny the objections to elections. These particular 
ones might doubtless arouse a good deal of hot blood and religious 
rivalry. Yet, in rural districts, at all events, little is known of religious 
animosities with regard to the schools. The elections, moreover, 
would be of very rare occurrence ; and they would at any rate be the 
best, indeed the only, way of securing ‘ popular control’ to the only 
people who are entitled to it, as regards the religious type of each 
school. 

As to the size of each school constituency, the voting qualifications, 
the financial arrangements, the majority that should entitle the victor 
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to decide the question, and many other details, I would not venture 
to say anything. The only point I would urge as essential is the due 
representation in each constituency of parents of children of school- 
age—the father voting when both parents are living, the mother if 
he is dead or has deserted her. 

Whichever type of school was thus decided upon, arrangements 
should of course be made to meet the religious demands of the minority. 
Only let them be the genuine demands of the minority concerned, not a 
hard and fast rule enforced from without. The differences between 
one locality and another are many and great. In one place, where 
the head master or mistress was popular, the minority, supposing the 
Church school had won the election, might merely demand that their 
children should receive Scripture teaching only, at the hand of the 
regular staff. (This plan has been asked for, and has worked per- 
fectly smoothly, in a Welsh Church school.) In another, Scripture 
teaching in a separate classroom by a teacher from outside might be 
demanded. Often a portion of the schoolroom partitioned or curtained 
off would meet the need. Some minorities might demand separate 
Scripture lessons for their children every day. Some would be con- 
tent with one, two, or three days a week. Some might demand 
their own catechisms. Some would simply use the conscience clause. 

In the case of a council school winning the election, the minority 
would probably in most cases demand a classroom and find its own 
teacher every day.' But here also, if the head or one of the staff were 
liked and trusted, the Church people might often be willing to let 
their children attend the regular Scripture lesson two or three days 
in the week, provided a Prayer-book teacher of their own choice 
took the lesson on the remaining days. 

One thing may fairly be reckoned upon, viz.—that in the vast 
majority of cases a friendly arrangement would be arrived at. 
Parents do not cease to be parents because they are ratepayers, nor 
do ratepayers cease to be ratepayers because they are parents. 
They will approach the subject from both sides. The well-known 
local weakness for ‘keeping down the rates’ would be effectually 
checked if the State did its duty and enforced on every school up-to- 
date efficiency on pain of forfeiting its grants. 

It is the attempt to bring the details of the matter into an Act of 
Parliament which seems foredoomed to failure. A free hand granted 
to localities to make out a workable arrangement for themselves, 
would in all cases be far more likely to end in a peaceable and satis- 
factory compromise. Where people know each other, where all alike 
are immediately concerned in hitting off a working plan such as each 
locality needs, and where all realise that a certain type of school, once 
decided upon, would hold the ground for ten years, the desirability 


' As to, the cost, in most cases the parish. priest would take the lessons himself 
or provide some lay teacher, in either case free of cost. 
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of devising a fagon de vivre for the minority in the interests of peace 
would surely commend itself to everyone concerned. 

Nothing revolutionary would be likely to happen. With the 
exception of (1) places where a large influx of population, either of 
Churchpeople or of Nonconformists, might lead to a change, or (2) 

laces where for one reason or another the schoolmaster or the govern- 
ing body had made themselves unpopular, the first election, at all 
events, would probably leave all existing efficient schools as they 
were ; and even in exceptional cases the difficulty would often be met, 
not by altering the type of any existing school, but by opening another. 

What would be secured, to the great advantage of all parties, 
would be a stable state of things everywhere for ten years. In the 
great growing suburbs, and suburbs of suburbs, of London, the Church 
would have the chance of occupying new ground, from which her 
present handicapped position unfairly debars her. As is clear from 
the annual reports of the Funds of the Bishops of London, Southwark, 
and St. Albans, mission clergy with a bare maintenance, a roof over 
their heads, and a ‘tin’ church, are early in the field of these new 
populations, and seldom fail to gather together an otherwise unshep- 
herded flock in ever-increasing numbers. Under the present dis- 
heartening uncertainties, and with the prospect of heavy future 
burdens, who can wonder that such clergy are deterred from 
attempting to raise money for opening Church schools? But with 
the certainty of support from the people concerned, whom they 
have themselves drawn together, and of no disabling State-imposed 
conditions to face, the Church would have fair play in opening her 
own schools—in many cases, of course, along with council schools 
wherever the large population gave scope for both. 

Whatever arrangements might be demanded by either minority, 
the whole matter should rest with the governing body of the school, 
upon which parents of school-age children should be represented, 
Parliament merely making it obligatory upon each governing body 
to make such arrangements as should satisfy the minority, and stipu- 
lating that all religious lessons should be given in school hours and 
subject to a conscience clause.” 

It is easy to find objections to this scheme on either side. People 
who believe in the claims of the Church of England—the Church of 
a thousand years—older than Parliament, older than the State itself 
—which until recent days did practically all that was done for the 
education of the poor—must contemplate with great reluctance any 
scheme which places her hold over her own schools at the mercy every 

2 Nonconformists have often complained that the conscience clause is a dead letter. 
If so, the fact would seem significant of the absence of any very burning ‘religious 
difficulty’ in the school areas. It has, however, been well suggested that copies of 
the conscience clause (in simpler and shorter form) should be circulated among 
parents. Hung up only in the school, it may be doubted if either child or parent is 
often the wiser for it. 
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ten years of a local election. ‘What!’ it will moreover be said, ‘ are 
we to risk the betrayal of our trusts?’ But must we not sorrowfully 
admit that in those places where the Church stands to lose her schools, 
there it must largely be through her own fault. What was she doing 
during all the years of the past, when the education of the people was 
entirely in her own hands? With many and splendid exceptions 
did not the parish clergy too often leave the schools to take care of 
themselves ? Had the Church done her duty in the past, we should 
have had behind us at the present time a far stronger and more 
enthusiastic support. Where she has lost her hold over a school 
area, there we must acknowledge that she has for the time forfeited 
her school trust deeds. But she may in the intervening ten years 
recover lost ground. 

Nonconformists, on the other hand, may naturally part very 
unwillingly with the hope of seeing that type of religious teaching 
which meets their views established and enforced as the normal 
religious instruction in all the schools. They may object that whereas 
Church schools, wherever they exist, are managed religiously in the 
interest of one denomination only, it is not so with council schools. 
This we must fully allow ; yet in granting the force of the objection, 
may we not point out that we call upon them for no heavy sacrifice, 
inasmuch as ‘simple Bible teaching’ is what all the sects demand, 
and is what has as a matter of fact satisfied them, in the shape of the 
Cowper-Temple clause, for the last thirty-eight years. In proof of 
this we would remind Nonconformists that there was little, if any, 
demand on their part, for any fresh educational legislation since 1870. 
The demand in response to which the Act of 1902 was passed, was 
simply the ‘ bitter cry’ of the starving Church schools. The Act of 
1902, nevertheless, did much to remove any existing Nonconformist 
grievance. 

The appeal against the late Bill signed by several Liberal M.P.’s 
which appeared in the Times soon after it was dropped, painted a 
rosy picture of the coming universal victory of undenominationalism, 
of the myriads of children pouring into its ample (if indefinite) fold 
and peace settling down upon this beautiful national system. As to 
the results on the character of the children these gentlemen wisely 
forbore to prophesy. But is it either fair or prudent to ignore the 
other side or to push it out of the way as mere ‘ ecclesiasticism ’ when 
at all events it can point to vast sums of money spent, heavy sacrifices 
borne, ceaseless exertions made, and great results achieved, on behalf 
of the children of the Church ? 

The fact is that any State-favoured educational system is certain 
to capture, sooner or later, the great bulk of the children. Why? 
Because it is the best system? No, but because there is, alas ! a great 
multitude of parents totally indifferent to religion and quite content 
to send their children to any school that lies handy. 
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There are people who argue from this sad fact that we ought to 
lay out our educational system to please these indifferentists. The 
Church can never take this view. If parents abjure their respon- 
sibility for their children’s souls, then the Church must step in, in loco 
parentis. If not, who has to do it? The State? What—the con- 
glomerate of every variety of religion and of no religion which con- 
stitutes, and must inevitably constitute the State? By what 
authority can it assume responsibility over the souls of the children ? 
The State is about as well adapted for settling any child’s religion 
as the child is for settling the nation’s politics. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that large as are the armies of 
indifferentism, large also, and very much to be reckoned with, are 
the armies of denominationalism. Does the Parents’ League, with 
its 100,000 signatories, mean nothing? Does the existence, in spite 
of all losses, of 11,000 Church schools, with all that it implies of 
strain and struggle, mean nothing? Nay, does the recent defeat 
of so weighty and earnest an attempt at compromise mean nothing ? 
It surely does not become a Liberal Government to impose dis- 
abilities upon any section, let alone so considerable a section of the 
people ; to forbid them, under pain of fines, to settle their own religious 
affairs their own way for their own children. 

If only the principles which I have tried to lay down were 
accepted, viz.—that the State should be absolute master and con- 
troller of every national school in the land, as regards its secular and 
sanitary efficiency and equipment, paying each and all out of public 
money fox their results, and leaving it to each locality to settle the 
religious character of its own school by popular local vote, allocating 
its own rate accordingly, with due regard paid, according to local 
demand, to the claims of the minority—if this scheme were carried 
into effect, ‘contracting out’ would probably only be demanded 
by Roman Catholic and Jewish schools, which practically have 
only their own children to cater for, and the State could well 
afford generous terms to them, as their number would be strictly 
limited. 

The question of ‘ tests for teachers ’ would hardly arise under this 
scheme. Whichever type of school won, it would have its own 
management in the hands of its own governing body. But it may be 
said that some real security for Scripture being taught by really 
Christian teachers and the provision of a good syllabus in council 
schools would greatly reconcile Church minorities to Cowper-Temple 
teaching two or three days a week. 

It would be well if teachers would all remensber that they exist 
for the children, not the children for them. The ‘ tests’ of old times 
were arbitrary enactments, by which non-Churchmen were debarred 
from University privileges and civil and military posts. What have 
such tests in common with tests by which, and by which only, we can 
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ascertain if a man is duly qualified to give the religious instruction 
which he undertakes to give to our children ? 

There is a certain section of political dissenters who really seem 
to have persuaded themselves that ‘ sectarianism ’ (i.e. liberty in the 
schools common to all, to teach our own children our own faith) is 
something of the nature of smallpox, to be kept at all hazards from 
contaminating the national schools. We would fain believe that they 
represent but few of the great body of religious Nonconformists, and 
that they will learn in time that if an appreciable number of citizens 
wish for ‘ sectarianism’ or even for ‘ the priest in the school,’ their 
wishes must be respected like other people’s. 

Lucy C. F. Cavenpisu. 


P.S.—It is with pleasure that I observe the suggestion of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley (in the January Number) as to ‘ recognition of 
exceptional schools.’ It seems as if it might work in with the scheme 
I have roughly attempted to sketch.—L. C. F. C. 





EDWARD FITZ-GERALD 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE BY HIS GREAT-NIECE 


Epwarp Firz-GEera.p, the great Translator-Poet of the nineteenth 
century, was born, as all the world now knows, one hundred years ago 
—on the 31st of March 1809—at what was then called Bredfield White 
House, near Woodbridge, in Suffolk. His father and mother were 
first cousins, and the former added her name and arms to his own of 
Purcell. When she died in 1855, the Illustrated London News spoke 
of her as ‘Mrs. Mary Frances Fitz-Gerald, a lady well known for her 
high accomplishments and for her patronage of literature and the fine 
arts—her house being the favourite resort of writers, dramatists, and 
painters,’ and added : ‘ Mrs. Fitz-Gerald was ascion of the Ducal House 
of Leinster, being a Geraldine of that branch which descends from the 
second son of the first Earl of Kildare.’ Then follows an enumeration 
of her properties, ending with ‘the historic manor of Naseby in 
Northamptonshire, and the lands of Boulge in Suffolk.’ 

The Purcell-Fitz-Geralds seem to have lived the usual life of 
the opulent landowners of the day, migrating between 39 Portland 
Place and one of their own or some hired country house, such as 
Worstead, near Ipswich, of which the writer’s father has baby recol- 
lections—a visit to his grandfather and grandmother—a confused 
vision of some expanse of water supposed to be the sea off Harwich. 

He hunted, and amongst the few recorded memories of Fitz- 
Gerald’s childhood’s days was that of his father fully equipped and 
playfully trying the new lash of his hunting whip on his children’s 
shoulders with the wholly well-meant but inelegant ‘Have at ye, ye 
divils!’ as greeting. 

She entertained, was entertained, went to the Opera, the ‘ Ancient’ 
Concerts,! the French play, and all other fashionable functions, dressed 
magnificently—was a recognised beauty. And thus, amidst much 
ceremony, show, and glitter, their gifted son grew up. A curious 
and anomalous preparation, one would think it to have been, for 
the exaltedly simple and wondrously monotonous life which was 
Fitz-Gerald’s own choice in later years. 

' These assemblies were nearly as difficult of access as Almack’s. 
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But it did its destined work—neither the scholar alone nor the 
man of the world alone, could have made Omar intelligible to us—one 
might have been too heavy, the other too light of purpose. The two, 
fused in the poet’s crucible, gave us that measured declaration of his 
mind’s subtleties which was Fitz-Gerald’s great legacy to his country’s 
literature. 

Most of the people who have written about my great-uncle never 
saw him, never fell under the charm of his smile, so beautiful, so 
unforgettable—revelation of a tender, charitable, crystalline spirit, 
incapable of a mean, a selfish, an untruthful thought—never heard his 
rhythmic voice, nor knew the aloof courtesy of his manner, his own 
manner, which hedged him about from the impertinences of the 
would-be over-familiar, as ‘ divinity’ did once, we are told, hedge 
about the persons of kings; and it is something to their honour, and 
also much to his, that though their portraits have shown some whim- 
sicalities, some gentle foibles, now one, now the other, all have given us 
the presentment of an honourable, truthful, upright life, of a humble, 
brave, and generous soul. 

My first recollection of Fitz-Gerald is, as a very little girl, being 
one of a party on board his yacht—my first concrete recollection, as it 
were. My father had lately left the Army for what was then a Staff 
appointment, the adjutancy of the Rifle Volunteers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Woodbridge and Ipswich, and we were living in a delight- 
ful and rather large house at Grundisburgh, near Boulge and Wood- 
bridge. My mind’s eye can see the house now, its somewhat imposing 
flight of front doorsteps, its cool hall paved in black and white, its 
cheerful day and night nurseries—you went suddenly down into them 
by the oddest little four-step staircase. The night nursery had 
unusual windows that moved lengthways in a groove, and a wide sill, 
where we grew geraniums ; and out of these windows we could watch 
the strawberries ripening, and could expect them, though with dis- 
appointment, on the Ist of June, as did Chryssa in that classic of our 
youth, Miss Wetherell’s Chryssa and Sybil. 

The warm, sunny kitchen, too, I can see, with its deeply porched 
door leading into a vegetable garden—smelling of thyme and pepper- 
mint and apple blossoms, and the indefinable, clean odour of trim 
little box edgings, and honey in countless beehives ; a garden in which, 
to my childish imagination, lilac and syringa, guelder roses, peonies, 
clumps of pinks, bachelor’s button-daisies, purple violets playing 
bo-peep under their dusty leaves, golden pippins, and bunches of hard, 
shining filberts were the gifts of each and every day ; a garden on which 
the sun for ever shone and in whose precincts the swallows stayed all 
the year round. At the bottom of the orchard ran a singing, babbling 
brook, whose duty, after it had turned a mill higher up, was to soften 
the osiers gathered and set ready in clumps for peeling. The singing 
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of that brook was ‘ heart’s content,’ and the sun on its shallow ripples 
and miniature waves, gold, of the very joy of life. 

Well, from this land of peace and varied delights, it seems to me 
that I was snatched very early one summer’s morning—a solemn mid- 
Victorian child, in a much-goffered white sun-bonnet—and conveyed 
to the samphire-fringed shores of the Deben at Woodbridge, and thence 
on board Fitz-Gerald’s yacht ; and after dropping down the river we 
put to sea, with the usual unpleasant consequences to some of us, 
and landed at Aldeburgh, where I was regaled on rice pudding, and 
went, I fancy, lulled by my mother’s voice talking to others of the 
party, sound asleep. Perhaps I was five years old, not more, but 
of that day, of the sighing of the wind in the sails and cordage, of the 
slippery white deck, the stuffiness of the small cabin, of Fitz-Gerald’s 
presence, of his slow melodious voice, of the strenuous motion of the 
vessel and the sensation of ceaseless flight, I have a clear though dis- 
jointed vision and memory. Fitz-Gerald treated children—of whom 
he was a great observer and passionately fond—with a dignified 
courtesy which, while it appalled their elders, had no other effect on 
those infallible judges of character—young persons of the age to be 
inordinately addicted to balls, hoops, kites, and hop-scotch—than to 
make them anxious of attracting his attention and ready to listen to, 
and sometimes dispute, his words of wisdom. ‘No, no; play fair, 
play fair,’ was his frequent adjuration. Ona sweetly dignified maiden 
aged three, in a French hood, who laid the tiniest dimpled brown hand 
in his long, fine-fingered nervous one—she met his polite inquiry as 
toher name with a gentle but firm taciturnity—he passed the amused 
and relevant judgment, ‘ She is very discreet,’ and allowed no unwise 
urging to a reply. He had come out of his garden gate, tall, loose- 
limbed, in his blue coat, soft black silk cravat, and high hat, a gentle- 
man of the early 40s, on purpose to intercept and greet her; which 
he did as though his had been the Royal Presence and she the fairest 
débutante of her year. Her age and sex against his age and learning : 
they were equals. 

A year or two after this episode of the voyage to Aldeburgh we left 
Grundisburgh, and came, for the convenience of our father’s work, to a 
house of many gables, set in a little stiff garden on the top of the hill 
over which runs the road from Fitz-Gerald’s house—Little Grange— 
on to Bradfield House, and further yet to Boulge. We were imme- 
diately given the freedom of Fitz-Gerald’s much larger garden and 
meadows, and often of the house, in which he did not then live, pre- 
ferring his lodgings over Berry the gunsmith’s shop, where he had a 
cheerful and varied outlook, especially on that weekly festa, market 
day, and was able to come and go with little of responsibility, a 
condition he ever loved. Before me lies directed to him at these very 
lodgings a grey paper-covered, very Italian music-shop suggestive 
cahier, the address in the unmistakeable hand of his brother Peter ; that 
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Peter who loved to drive his mother’s four-in-hand of blacks—‘ Sweep,’ 
‘ Barmaid,’ what were their names ?/—and who accompanied that 
majestic personage when she made the ‘ Grand Tour’ in her carriage, 
was presented to the reigning Pope, attended the Court balls at 
Naples and had Cramer play to her in Paris, criticised the paintings 
in every known gallery, and lodged at Rome immediately beneath the 
Duchess of Cambridge. ‘ Sweet little Princess Mary above my head 
jumping,’ she writes, and adds, ‘ She has conceived a passion for my 
little Rubini,’ namely, the much-travelled, ill-tempered King Charles 
spaniel, who also made the tour. 

To return to the badly printed, dingy Italian music, the sight of 
whose limp pages has made me wander into the perilous path of 
digression, ‘ Armonica Religiosa ’ it is called, did Fitz-Gerald play it 
in his airless lodgings over the gunshop, and play with it, and transpose 
it, deepen its bass and make its treble to ripple, its chords stepping- 
stones to fresh modulations, and draw out their melodies until they 
died in faintest sighs? Perhaps he did; perhaps he played it all 
simply as it is written, in the pleasant quiet of his own drawing-room 
at Little Grange, and on his own mellow grand piano; but, when and 
where, be sure that it was played by the hand of a musician and with 
the comprehension of the poet. As to the lodgings, so commonplace 
in their history and day, I believe that Mr. Loder, Fitz-Gerald’s kind 
admirer and friend—whose bookshop in the Thoroughfare had ever the 
most tempting new publications and bundles of quill pens such as 
Fitz-Gerald loved, delightful notebooks, sealing-wax that charmed the 
childish eye, and stationery fit either to enhance a fervent declaration, 
or to further the lawyer’s progress ‘im re Jones ’—has placed a stone 
over the doorway, on which are engraved Fitz-Gerald’s initials and 
the inclusive dates of his habitation of these now much written 
about rooms. 

Fitz-Gerald might often have been seen walking the narrow streets 
of cheerful Woodbridge—one almost looks now to meet his tall slight 
figure, always moving leisurely, always with the air of one con- 
strained to be spectator at a show, and with something of melancholy, 
as though he, too, ‘ saw through tears the jugglers’ leap.’ In fact, he 
saw most things, and that with the air of seeing none. We never 
spoke to him unless he recognised us by speaking first. He would come 
up the hill from Little Grange, letting himself out of the gate—such a 
stiff, hard-to-open, jealous gate—at the end of his ‘ quarter-deck,’ the 
wide gravel path from which he could see a favourite windmill, and, 
passing our garden, stop to pluck one or two laurustinus leaves and 
perhaps speak to or watch us children in our swing. I think the motion 
fascinated him as we went high and higher—afraid but triumphant— 
at length to let ourselves ‘ die,’ as we called it. At the time we thought 
little of those now dearly remembered appearances, nor ever imagined 
that our grave, quiet uncle’s thoughts—such was his art—ran in other 
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grooves than our own. He spoke to us of simple things: our pet 
doves—he gave them a round wicker cage (do such cages exist any- 
where now, save in a memory and in old woodcuts ?) ; the amber he 
had lately had the rare good fortune to find on Felixstowe beach, of 
which I have a little roughly shapen heart, a little heart pierced by a 
thread-like gold ring; the probability that his hens would give us a 
basketful of brown eggs ; Mrs. Howe’s gingerbread ; or a book left open 
on the Little Grange library table, into which we might look (we 
might not look into all); or there was a delightful and mysterious- 
looking parcel awaiting us there—who knew what might not be 
in it? 

Fitz-Gerald walked to Bradfield often, sometimes to Boulge, but 
seldom further than to the gates of the cowslip-studded park. Never 
were theresuch cowslips for the making of cowslip-balls in the spring, 
nor such burnished warm-hued horse-chestnuts, inviting and ready to 
the necklace-maker’s hand as those that autumn gave us in the park 
at Boulge, and close to the cottage which had been Fitz-Gerald’s 
dwelling place for a time. 

We went often to Boulge, and were made very welcome and happy 
in that dear house. The talk there was mostly of politics and litera- 
ture, and a good deal of state and ceremony prevailed, and we were 
expected to appear at stated times and to listen in silence as was the 
decorous fashion of those days, having been dressed perhaps an hour 
beforehand and seated, with strict orders not to ‘ rumple’ ourselves, 
in the upver drawing-room. We sometimes drove from Boulge in the 
large waggonette to see Fitz-Gerald, being dropped on the Melton road 
near Miss Bland’s house, and conveyed the few yards to Little Grange 
by a discreet footman, there to talk to Mrs. Howe and watch old Howe 
feed the pigeons and the greedy ducks, and listen to his rambling con- 
versation of the sailor Lord Howe, of being whose namesake he was 
indeed very proud, and a record of whose deeds, a greasy, yellow- 
paged, well-thumbed, evil-smelling book (a loan only, though: he 
could not part with it), he pressed on me as being the studious one of 
the party. Like Huckleberry Finn, ‘I read considerable in it,’ and 
was much terrified thereby. Old Howe, who always wore a 
round, short coat like an Eton boy’s, would go marketing into 
Woodbridge with a capacious basket, whose weight, when full, was 
always a source of anxiety to Fitz-Gerald; and Mrs. Howe, in her 
much-gathered and flounced gown with its pointed bodice, deep 
embroidered collar, and large brooch, would polish the unused farm- 
house kitchen range, with its numerous brass-fitted oven doors and 
appurtenances, till it shone again, or set out dishes of rusks and bread- 
and-butter and cake and her famous thin gingerbreads, to be pre- 
sently brought in to us in the dining-room with some punctilio, as 
though we had not seen their preparation, and received with an air of 
pleasant surprise by Fitz-Gerald’s ‘ Enter Mrs. Howe with the tea-tray.’ 
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By and by would come the Boulge carriage, with much 
jingling of harness and pawing of impatient horses’ feet, the 
friendly footman performing a tattoo of art and strength on the iron 
ring knocker-handle of the rustic gate; and we would drive away 
through the wild rose, honeysuckle-perfumed evening air along the wide 
empty road to Boulge, in at the gate, and past Fitz-Gerald’s cottage 
and the old oaks, sheeted with lead to keep them together ; there was 
a curse on him who should hasten their end, so ran the legend ; in the 
twilight they seemed the changelings of some fantastic fairy tale, 
awaiting the prince who should set them free. Sometimes there were 
meetings in the morning at Little Grange. Nephew and nieces would 
be staying there, and we, out for our early walks, would be called in to 
sit beside our elders—very still, very patient—while their conversation 
went on. I can see Fitz-Gerald in the early spring sunshine, on the 
sheltered side of the house, pigeons fluttering, cooing, getting under his 
feet, so embarrassingly tame were they; but has not Tennyson told 
us so ? 

There would be mention perhaps of Fanny Kemble, his dear 
old friend ; he was going up to town, and would see her and Carlyle 
too; or Thackeray’s name would come up. 

Here I cannot forbear quoting from a letter of Fitz-Gerald’s, in 
which mention is made of a meeting between these two; it bears no 


other address than 
London, Wednesday. 


My prEar Kerricu,—I received your note (the double one I mean), and 
thank you for it. I send you by the coach a kennel for your Lion, which I hope 
will get safe to you. The iron grating necessary to secure the doorway, to 
prevent danger to the family from so fierce a beast, I must leave to you to 
provide. I start to-day for Bedford on my way? to Suffolk—I shall be at Boulge 
on Tuesday, then, I suppose, I shall hear of you. . . . Tell Miss Schutz that I 
send her Dibden’s songs and ...... an Italian Dictionary by this slow 
coach. . . . Thackeray is blooming, and remembers you. We have smoked 
together as usual. W. Browne thinks of going into the Church—what a pity he 
should be spoiled. Thackeray, coming in, sends his compts. as below, with which 
we both bid you heartily farewell. 

E. F. G. 
There comes at the foot of the paper a spirited pen-and-ink sketch 
of a young gentleman, hand on heart, in so-called ‘ skeleton ’ trousers 
and a Toby frill, ‘ making a leg’ as the deferential bow used to be 
called, to a damsel of haughty aspect who smells a full-blown rose. 
The simpering idiocy on the boy’s face is delightful, and ‘ Miss ’ with 
her grown-up airs no less charming. 

After a while came changes—the young people grew up—the happy 
groups that gathered at Little Grange dissolved never again to meet 
in just the same way as heretofore. We moved into Norfolk, and Fitz- 
Gerald came often tostay at Lowestoft ; he loved the flat , sandy expanse 
of beach, the rough North beach for preference, where the fishermen 
dried and mended their nets and smart folks did not come. He would 
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sit for hours on the sunny Battery Green—children at play all about 
him, a noisy, unkept crew—or walk the pier, absent-minded, absorbed 
in the music of the then excellent band. Or he would appear in the 
twilight at the lodgings of some favourite nieces, with a little offering— 
a few fine pears, a bunch of grapes ; he had a genius for making pretty 
presents—always interested in their interests. When my brother went 
to Cambridge, Fitz-Gerald had him to breakfast with him in his 
rooms at Lowestoft, spoke to him of his own days at Trinity, and 
bade the new undergraduate go and taste the celebrated ale at some 
little house of call on the banks of the Cam—the one mentioned in 
Euphranor, I believe it to have been. 

Fitz-Gerald had a great affection for the old ‘ Ivy House ’ in North 
Lowestoft ; his brother John had several times rented it, latterly one 
of his nephews. Of its then owner, old Mr. Fisher, a bowed, pathetic, 
white-haired figure, wrapped in a cloak, he said one day to me, ‘ How 
exactly like dear old Carlyle!’ 

These visits to Lowestoft continued at intervals until the end 
came—so peacefully, so absolutely as he would have wished that it 
should—and were, I think, the chief source of his pleasure during the 
last few years of his life. Just before his death he revisited Geldeston 
Hall, the home of his sister Mrs. Kerrich’s married life ; her presence 
gone, he had not had till then the heart to see it again and she not 
there. The house was empty, but he lunched there, waited on by the 
lodge-keeper’s wife, who had been housemaid when ‘ Mr. Edward’ 
was @ constant visitor, and who had not-to-be-defied orders never to 
disturt the books and papers which heaped his room. 

‘ Amy’ was fond of telling how he gave her an eight-day grand- 
father’s clock as a wedding present, and had for him and his untidy 
‘ways’ a courteous toleration mixed with the affection he could 
always inspire in servants; he was so very ready to save them all 
trouble that he could comprehend. 

Fitz-Gerald went on from Geldeston to Gillingham Hall, of which 
house the Miss Schutz aforementioned had been the talented chate- 
laine. She was his great friend and his sister’s friend. Older than 
either, she was also the first to go. Many must have been the walks 
he took along the half-mile of oak-shaded country road which lies 
between the two houses, with her and to see her, the walk ending at 
the gates of Gillingham Hall, unusually set between two churches; 
one, ‘the ivory steeple,’ as we Norfolkians call its ivy-embraced 
stones ; the other a many-pillared, dark Norman building—of William 
Rufus’ time—so runs the tale. Gillingham Hall garden was known 
to and loved by Browne, he of Religio Medici fame ; here he walked 
and gathered its herbs and simples. 

The world was much poorer when Fitz-Gerald left it. For some 
time it took no cognisance of its loss, and nothing can be more extra- 
ordinary in the history of posthumous reputations than the slow but 
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steady and persistent growth of his, which now, in this year of the 
centenary of his birth, has almost reached the perilous dignity of a 
cult. Quotations from Omar are in the mouth of every cultured 
‘ miss’ in real life and in fiction. Half-crown and penny magazines 
alike drag in his name. No novelist of pretension is happy unless one 
chapter boast a quotation as headline or some heroine goes through 
the psychological moment of her existence with the Rubdtyét at 
hand on her dressing-table to point out to her the nothingness of all 
things. In every conceivable binding and at all variety of price it lies 
on bookshop counters and railway stalls. 

Fitz-Gerald certainly never foresaw this fruit of his leisurely 
labours. I take leave to doubt, ungracious though that may seem to 
an appreciative public, whether he would have wished for or liked it. 
Cheap indiscriminate admiration he gave to neither person nor thing: 
it was his abhorrence. Would he have welcomed it lavished on himself, 
so little understood when living; on his work, possibly so little 
understood now ? 

The solemn music of his quatrain is as the ground swell of the ocean 
in some echoing cavern ; as the burden of the west wind over a grove 
of sad cypress; as the perfume of roses in the warm darkness of a 
summer’s night before the dawn breaks ; as the depths of wine cooled in 
the snow ; as the garnered melancholy of man’s heart in all ages; and, 
being these things, it is also much that this century knows not yet 
its need of, prate as it may of Omar. 

A year or two ago it was my happy lot to be staying at Thornby 
Rectory, near Naseby, part of the Fitz-Gerald country, and where 
there were yet a few who remembered him. These kind people enter- 
tained me in the sweetest old-fashioned drawing-room. Little mirrors, 
priceless from the collector’s point of view, hung high up on the walls— 
little oval gilt-framed mirrors, and so high up that they seemed only 
intended to see the white clouds on the blue sky of that hot afternoon. 
China, too—such as would have caught Fitz-Gerald’s eye—stood on 
tables whose date was of the mirrors; bowls of roses, delphiniums, 
geraniums, and wonderful bouquets of worked flowers vied with them 
in colour. Also there was provided a delightful tea of the comfortable 
all-round-the-table order which would have cheered Cowper’s heart, if 
not Fitz-Gerald’s. 

The memory of my courteous hostess was not what it had once 
been; but on hearing his name she said cheerfully, ‘ Edward Fitz- 
Gerald? Of course I recollect Edward Fitz-Gerald: what of him?’ and 
then, with a spark of roguery and the prettiest pink flush, ‘is he 
married ? ” 

“She was a pretty girl, and always had two strings to her 
bow,’ said the perfect host with an answering smile, and then told me 
that Fitz-Gerald spent his days at Naseby in the same quiet as at 
Boulge or Woodbridge. His mother hated the house, Naseby Woolleys, 
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and the neighbourhood, and only visited them twice, and then ‘ drove 
about and was very haughty and distant.’ Such was the verdict on 
what was most likely acute boredom at being so far from town and 
her own coterie. Fitz-Gerald was regarded as a harmless, solitude- 
loving, taciturn young man. 

At another village in these parts—well known to him—I made 
inquiry as to remembrances of him of the most likely inhabitant, to be 
answered, ‘ Fitz-Gerald, Fitz-Gerald? Do you mean the commercial 
traveller?’ ‘Oh, no,’ I replied; ‘I only wanted to hear about the 
Fitz-Gerald who wrote some verses.’ His fame had not travelled so 
far, which I daresay was as he would have had it be. 

It was a fiercely hot day when I drove along the straight white road 
which leads from Thornby to Naseby, and I was glad to get into the 
cool of the ugly church, whose entrance seemed like that of Mrs. 
Harris’s house ‘ round the corner,’ and over whose threshold Fitz- 
Gerald walked ‘ quite the king’ in a blue frock-coat, as he tells us. 
In the front pew, just under the pulpit, dedicated to the occupants of 
the great house, one may be sure he did not sit. 

The ‘ Fitz-Gerald Arms’ still stands, a substantial, imposing 
memento of their reign. The Woolleys itself I could not see, but it 
doubtless bears no traces of their ownership. The daughter of Linnet, 
one of the old servants—old herself now, and with but confused and 
rambling memories of her girlhood—had been interviewed by ‘a gentle- 
man from London,’ and had heard ‘ he meant to print’ what she had 
told him. She received me, therefore, with some suspicion, but on 
hearing my name said, ‘Oh, you must be Eleanor’s grandchild : she 
married John Kerrich, out of Norfolk.’ She told me of an attempt to 
break into the house when her father was left in charge of it, and how 
“he whipt old Oliver’s sword out of his hand and made after them 
down the front staircase and into the scullery, but he never caught no 
one’; ‘ Oliver ’ being the Cromwell of that name, who is still a byword 
in those parts, and whose armour was moved with other Fitz-Gerald 
belongings to Ireland when Naseby was sold. Such details were clear 
in the old woman’s mind ; the coats of arms—‘ monkeys there were 
on them ; they unscrewed off the park gates; Mr. Fitz-Gerald he had 
them sent by water to Little Island—they were heavy.’ 

The school, the ground for which was a joint gift from Fitz-Gerald 
and all his brothers and sisters, as the deed shows, was built by and 
endowed by his father and mother with, so I understand, this stipula- 
tion attached, that the Church Catechism should amongst other things 
be ‘ taught in it every day.’ 

The monument erected to perpetuate the memory of the battle- 
field is now linked with Fitz-Gerald’s own, as being the occasion of his 
friendship with Carlyle. Hideous in itself and the rendezvous of trip- 
pers, whose sandwich-papers and other lunch débris covered its base 
on the day when I visited it, it commands, as it was intended to do, 
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a fine view of the rolling Northamptonshire country oddly like the 
delicate, clear-atmosphered water-colour drawing of a hundred years 
ago; its pastures and hedges, its oaks, its far-stretching roads so old- 
world that one might expect to meet Rupert’s rallied horse at any turn, 
or irresolute Charles Dalzell at his bridle rein urging haste. The 
magpie, that bird of unerring wisdom and cunning, haunts the lonely 
wide fields ; dog roses bloom in endless profusion, no man saying them 
nay. They are lighter in colour than their Persian sisters ; but I think 
Fitz-Gerald loved them, and the space and peacefulness of all this 
Midland scenery. 
Here, where your lyric ‘The Meadows in Spring’ 
Rose like the lark’s, enraptured, piercing, sweet— 
Here will I lay this little Word—this Thing, 
Nosegay of memories only, humbly at your feet. 


Mary EvEANor Firz-GERALD-KERRICH. 





—- 2 ae; Se. ehh. Be et te ek oe 


A LESSON FROM AUSTRALIA 


Ir the truth as to the relative progress of the two principal Australian 
States, Victoria and New South Wales, under the rival policies of 
restriction and free trade, be once grasped, it is safe to say that it 
must be admitted that restriction was hopelessly beaten. The two 
States lie side by side, separated by the River Murray, and for thirty- 
five years, that is from 1866 to 1901, Victoria resolutely followed 
the policy of restriction, whilst New South Wales as resolutely followed 
the policy of free trade. During all these years, whenever the tariff 
question came before the electors, Victoria never failed to vote for 
restriction, and New South Wales never failed to vote for free trade. 

Victoria adopted the policy of restriction in 1866. In that year 
she stood head and shoulders above New South Wales in both 
population and wealth ; and, if restriction were indeed that creative 
force which its adherents claim it to be, she should not only have 
remained ahead, but increased her lead. It is true that Victoria is 
much smaller than New South Wales, but when it is pointed out 
that Victoria is bigger by some thousands of square miles than Den- 
mark, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and Greece, all five, put to- 
gether, it can scarcely be argued that she was short of room for de- 
velopment, especially as her average rainfall is not only equal to, 
but is superior to that of New South Wales. 

Now for the great test, population, the flesh and blood of a 
country. The following are the totals at the beginning and at the 
end of the thirty-five years : 


PoPpULATION—AGGREGATE 








Increase | 
} 
| 





1866 * 


| | Numerical Per Cent. | 
! 


... | 683,602 | 1,201,070 | 567.468 89°56 | 
| New South Wales . | 428,167 | 1,354,846 | 926,679 216-43 | 


| Victoria 


Excess, Victoria .{| 205,435 — — — 
| Excess, N.S. Wales | — 153,776 359,211 126°87 | 











' December 31, official estimate. 2 March 31, Census. 
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“Sermons in stones’ are not more telling than are those embedded 
in these figures. This table contains both males and females; let 
us take males alone, as they are more representative of work to do 


and of work done: 
Porurarsoe—Matas 





= | . Me Sai 
| 





Numerical | Per Cent. | 


| Victoria: . . 354 150 03,720 | 248,963 «=| 70:18 
|New South Wales | 234,740 | 710,005 | 475,265 | 202-46 





| Excess, Victoria . 120,017 ] 
— N.S. Wales . _ | 106,2 285, 226,302 





It will be seen that this table shows a greater, and not a smaller, 
relative increase in the free trade State, than did the table of aggre- 
gate population. But let us proceed further and compare the numbers 
of the males at the ‘ self-supporting’ age : 


PopuLATION—MALES BETWEEN 15 anp 65. 





a Increase 
} 
| 
| 
|— 


| Victoria . . , | 123,107 
| New South Wales | 999"781 


| Excess, Victoria. | 
Excess, N.S. Wales . 76,6 674 | 169,6 674 | 15038 | 


This ule rts the same movement, but in a more marked 
degree. Now take what is, perhaps, the supreme test, the males at 
‘the soldier’s age’ 


Fobut.sesoe— Malas BETWEEN 20 anp 40 


Increase 
1901 


Numerical Per Cent. 





ee — = 

Victoria. | 146,000? | 199,380 | 43,380 

New South Wales .| 77,000? 293,652 | 146,652 
} Recs 





io Veeke .| aut — 
N.S. Wales - — | soon 


103,272 


? 





These four tables give very remarkable results. ites establish 
clearly that the main attractions for population, and for the very 
* Official estimates. 
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cream of the workers, were to be found, not within the borders of 
tariff-protected Victoria, but within the borders of free New South 
Wales. 

Mr. Hayter, the late Victoria statistician, in his ‘ General Report’ 
on the Victorian Census of 1881, said: ‘ Relatively to the total 
population, males at the soldier’s age are fewer in Victoria than in 
any of the other Australasian Colonies. In fact, it may be stated 
that the deficiency of males at this important period of life is the 
weakest point in the Victorian population.’ 

Think of this being said of Victoria, by her own statistician, after 
fifteen years’ experience of—save the mark !—protecting the workers 
of that State. 

It is worth while comparing the percentages of increase in the 
foregoing tables : 


PoPULATION—PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE 





New South Excess in 
Victoria Wales New South Wales 





| 
} 
| 


Population, Aggregate . . . 89°56 216-43 126°87 
. | 202-46 132-28 

si 2 15-65 . .| 52°04 203-32 150°38 
“ id SO dun: 29°71 189°16 159-45 








It is noteworthy that whilst in the aggregate population the 
Victorian percentage of increase is not one half of the New South 
Wales increase, the Victorian increase is less than one-sixth of that 
of New South Wales in the case of the cream of the workers—those 
between twenty and forty years. The last column is peculiarly in- 
structive, showing, as it does, a continual rise in the excess of the 
New South Wales percentage over the Victorian percentage. 

It is needful to understand the position that existed in 1866. 
The gold discoveries of the early ‘ fifties’ resulted in a yield of gold 
in Victoria which, for the six years 1852 to 1857, averaged a value 
of full eleven millions sterling, from which it gradually dropped to 
ten, nine, eight, seven, and six millions annually, and remained at 
the last-named figure for several years. The population had grown 
from about 100,000 in 1851 to more than 600,000 in 1866; the rapid 
increase being due mainly to the arrival of immigrants attracted 
by the gold discoveries. This increase of population, whilst the yield 
of gold fell by one-half, naturally produced a difficult industrial 
position. It was at this time, and in connection with this industrial 
position, that the cry arose in Victoria to provide work for the work- 
less by restricting the importation of goods. 

In New South Wales gold was discovered at about the same time 
as in Victoria, but during the years 1851 to 1866 the average value 
of the gold won was less than one-sixth of that in Victoria. The 

Vor. LXV—No, 385 II 
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population, however, materially increased, growing from 178,000 in 
1851 to 428,000 in 1866. So far as gold was concerned this increase 
of population was less justified than that in Victoria. The total value 
of the gold produced, to the close of 1865, was 20,000,000/. in New 
South Wales, as compared with 128,000,000/. in Victoria. It will be 
readily understood that this large production in Victoria established 
the fortunes of many men in that State. 

It will be obvious that when, in 1866, Victoria embarked on her 
policy of fighting against imports, she had available those two re- 
quisites of successful enterprise, plenty of labour and a fair amount 
of capital. Railway construction had begun in both States, the mileage 
open being 254 miles in Victoria and 143 miles in New South Wales : 
though only small in both cases Victoria had the advantage. The 
public revenue was three millions sterling in Victoria, and two mil- 
lions in New South Wales, and ‘ per head’ was slightly higher in 
Victoria. 

It may be said that a normal population does not contain the 
large proportion of males shown to exist in Victoria in 1866, and 
that a fall in this proportion might naturally be expected. This, of 
course, is so, but the same condition existed in New South Wales 
to nearly the same extent. Thus : 


PERCENTAGE, MALES AND FEMALES, IN 1866 
Males Females Total 
See ee eee 55°99 44-01 100°00 
New South Wales . j 54°82 45°18 100-00 


The excess of males over females being only 2°34 in Victoria over 
the figures for New South Wales. Then again : 


Popu.ation, Mates 15 To 65, mn 1866 
Number Per Cent. 
Victoria . ‘ : sont. eae 37°41 
New South Wales . , . 144,000 33°63 


The singular thing is that, as already shown, whilst Victoria began 
her thirty-five years’ fight against imports with a numerically and 
proportionately stronger army of workers, she was found at the end 
of that thirty-five years to have an industrial army that was weaker 
in both respects as compared with that of New South Wales. 

Take another comparison : 


PorpuULATION—EXcEss OF MALES OVER FEMALES 
Victoria New South Wales 

1866 . . 2 : P - 75,912 41,313 

1871. : ; Z : - 68,806 47,596 

18sl_ . > . , ‘ . 41,599 76,841 

1891 _ . ~ = 2 * 7 54,418 91,876 

1901 . é y ls 3 ‘ 8,210 66,846 
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There is no mistaking the significance to the workers of such figures. 
Here is another surprising comparison 








Mate Poputation. 





Between Twenty and Forty Years |Between Fifteen and Sixty-five Years 









Victoria New South Wales Victoria New South Wales 










| ie Oe ey er 

















| 235,630 | 128,117 
1866. . . .| 146,000 77,000 
7. . ww | 88 88,027 
1981. . . .| 114,142 131,805 
1891. . . .| 206260 210,353 375,933 | 373,346 
360,107 436,781 


Biedeved? sale 189,380 223,652 








In this table the census returns for 1861 are included. Possibly the 
table now following may be considered to be the most remarkable 
of the series : 







PoPruLaTION—GAIN OR Loss By MicRaATION ® 









Victoria | New South Wales 












| Gain Loss | Gain | Loss 
1866-71 . ‘ , 32,192 — 28,213 _ 
1872-81 - 24 — 16,004 116,640 | _ 
1882-91 . . - | 118,270 | _— 160,725 — 
1892-01 _ . p a 115,635 i 3,175 















eae 18,823 _ 302,403 _ 











Taking the whole thirty-five years, it will be seen that the State which 
professed to ‘ protect’ its labour from competition did not succeed 
in attracting even one-thirteenth as much new population as did 
the free trade State. Failure could not be shown in a clearer manner 
than by these figures. 

The singular change of conditions shown in the last table, in both 
States, during the fourth as compared with the third period requires 
explanation. The years 1881-1891 covered a great boom; the years 
1891-1901 covered a great collapse ; and the centre of both the boom 
and the collapse was in Victoria. The amount of money that too- 
sanguine lenders and investors poured into Australia, and especially 
into Victoria, almost passes belief. It seems safe to say that neither 
before nor since have such vast sums of money been poured into such 
small communities as were poured into Australia in the ‘ eighties.’ 
Coghlan puts the new capital obtained during 1881-85 at 13,002,000/. 


















‘ Official estimate. 
5 State-aided immigration between 1866 and 1891: Victoria 20,000, New South 
Wales 60,000. 
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for Victoria, and 30,473,000/. for New South Wales. He—Coghlan— 
writes : ® 

The next period, 1886-90, was marked by very extraordinary features. The 
average population of Australia was 3,540,000, yet, during the short space of 
five years, the various States governing these people raised and expended 
53,374,000/., while an additional sum of 53,714,000/. was received for investment 
on private account, or was introduced into the country by persons who made it 
their abode. But even more astonishment will be evinced on considering the 
detailed figures for each State. Of the large total received by the various States 
considerably more than one-half—54,690,000/.—was obtained by Victoria, and 
as the population during the five years under revision was 1,070,000, the inflow 
of capital amounted to over 51l. per inhabitant. . . . These figures afford a 
sufficient clue to the astounding impetus which trade received during these years 
and the corresponding rise in land values. New South Wales, though not the 
recipient of so much money as its Southern neighbour, nevertheless contrived 
to obtain 28,145,000/.—a far larger sum than could be conveniently absorbed 


in five years. 


For the whole ten years, according to Coghlan, the Victorian total 
was 67,692,000. and the New South Wales total 58,618,000/. In 
view of a ‘ per head ’ expenditure so unparalleled, it is no wonder that 
trade boomed and population rapidly increased. 

The collapse came in the early ‘nineties.’ The financial crash 
will be remembered in Australia for many a long day yet to come. 
Wealth, or what had been accounted wealth, disappeared by the 


million ; banks closed ; rich men became poor ; employment decreased 
till the army of the unemployed grew vast; public revenues fell till 
retrenchment on cruel lines became necessary. The figures in the last 
table show that in New South Wales the arrivals of population, which 
had been large the previous decade, came to a full stop, and that that 
State did not quite hold its own. In Victoria, where the tariff fence 
was supposed to guarantee employment to labour and safety to 
capital, the position is mildly described as having been pitiable. The 
census of 1901 showed, after allowing for the difference between 
births and deaths, that there were as many as 115,635 fewer persons 
in Victoria than at the time of the census of 1891. At the very date 
when the eastern States were staggering under the burden of disaster 
and depression, Providence interposed in the form of the Western 
Australian goldfields. Western Australia relieved the situation; it 
was to that State that the bulk of the departing Victorians went. 
The tariff had failed them in Victoria; natural opportunities, out of 
Victoria, saved them. Of the 115,635 persons lost to Victoria, no less 
than about 75,000 were males, and, as shown in one of the tables, the 
excess in the number of males over females, which is generally a 
marked feature of Australian statistics, had, in 1901, almost wholly 
disappeared in Victoria, whilst still remaining very substantial in 
New South Wales. 
* The Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1901-02, p. 760. 
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It was, of course, manufacturing industries that Victoria especially 
fostered, and in the statistics relating thereto she ought to appear to 
special advantage; but even here the comparative figures suggest 
that ‘ the game was not worth the candle.’ 


MANUFACTORIES AND Works—Hanps EMPLOYED 





Percentage, Females Included 

Victoria New South Wales 
Total Total | 

Victoria | New South Wales 





| 

: 13-62 | ~ 

36,015 9 19-88 8-05 

53,525 15°54 15-09 
é 39,815 17°74 10-05 | 
. | 66,529 29-27 17°65 








The year 1893 was the year when the collay:: referred to culminated, 
and it will be seen that the effect on the manufactories was much 
more severe in Victoria than in New South Wales. It will also be 
observed that the Victorian figures represent cheaper labour than the 
New South Wales figures, since, on the average, they contain twice 
the percentage of females. 


HorsE-PowER AND VALUE OF MACHINERY AND PLANT 





Horse-Power Value 


Victoria New South Wales Victoria New South Wales 


| No. No. £ 
ROGP 0 4,242 Not available. 1,165,327 Not available. | 
1881 . ; 10,067 ditto. 2,624,348 ditto. 
. ae 30,078 29,801 5,035,493 4,386,475 
ee ss | 34,701 | 44,595 4,864,900 5,860,725 





This table bears further evidence to the fact that the Victorian policy 


was a distinct failure. 

The relative growth of public revenue may be referred to. Hach 
State owns the railways within its borders, and the figures are all the 
more interesting because they include railway receipts. 


Pusiic REVENUES 





Victoria New South Wales | 
New South Wales | 


£ £ £ 
1966. tit 3,079,160 2,012,079 — 
( ee 5,186,011 6,707,963 | 1,521,952 
—_—. . 8,343,588 10,036,185 | 1,692,597 
So 7,712,099 10,805,543 | | 3,093,444 








Increase | | } 
1866-1901. | 4,632,939 8,793,464 | 4,160,525 
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These figures{tell| the same story, as do the others already re- 
viewed. The set-back of the collapse in the ‘ nineties’ is visible in 
the 1901 returns for both States, but whilst the Victorian revenue 
shows a big drop on the decade, the New South Wales revenue shows 
a substantial advance. 

The external trade—the commerce—of the two States compare as 


iawenes AND Exports, AGGREGATE 





| Average 1869-71 Average 1899-01 Increase 


£ £ £ 
| Victoria ° a 26,399,644 36,606,158 10,206,514 
| New South Wales. . . 18,655,457 54,681,570 36,026,113 


Excess, Victoria. . . 7,744,187 oa 
a J OM — 18 075, 412 25,819,599 


The =e are not available for 1866. The average of the three years 
1869-1871, and the average of the three years 1899-1901, give a fair 
comparison. It will be seen that whilst the commerce of Victoria did 
not increase anything like one-half, that of New South Wales increased 
about threefold. 

In an inquiry of this nature there is no direction in which results 
should be more closely scanned than in regard to production : 


PropucTION—ALL InpDUusTRIES? 
-_ = —_ 19 om 


Victoria . 19,260,000 22,750,000 30,320,000 30,807,000 
New South Wales - 15,379,000 25,180,000 36,740,000 38,954,000 


PRODUCTION, PER HEAD 


1871 1881 1891 1901 
d £ a & - 


Victoria. 628 630 693 12 3 
New South Wales . 30 5 3 32 18 3 32 3 5 28 7 9 
The figures for 1866 are not available. It will be seen that between 
1871 and 1891 the value of production increased by 11-4 millions in 
Victoria, and by 23°3 millions in New South Wales ; and that at every 
period the value ‘ per head’ was distinctly higher in the free trade 
State. It can, of course, be admitted that the ‘ per head ’ advantage 
is not so great as it looks, since it has been shown that the percentage 
of adult male workers in the whole population was greater in New 
South Wales than in Victoria. At the same time, it ought also to be 
pointed out that the value of production in Victoria was inflated by 
protective duties. True, the extra value was obtained, but it repre- 

sented taxation, not production. 
It is worth while noting what the different industries in the two 
States contributed to the totals of production already given. 
7 Coghlan’s Australia and New Zealand, 1903, p. 914. 
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Tue Propvuctive Inpustrizs In 1901 


A ulture, Mining, 
Manufactories ‘astoral, Forestry, Total 
Dairying &e. 


z £ £ £ 
Victoria . . . 17,472,000 17,867,000 5,468,000 30,807,000 
New South Wales . 10,082,000 22,285,000 6,587,000 38,954,000 


It will be seen that Victoria owes her real prosperity to her natural 
and unprotected industries, and that in manufacturing, to promote the 
success of which every family in the State was specially taxed, her 
achievement was, to say the least, disappointing. 

The failure within the supposed charmed circle, the protected area, 
could not well have been more complete. What population did, we 
have seen; as regards capital, it is singular that much Victorian 
capital found better occupation outside than it could find inside that 
charmed circle. Gold, and other natural products, made many 
Victorians wealthy; and probably Victorians have invested more 
money in other parts of Australia than has been invested outside 
their own States by all other Australian capitalists. It is not the object 
of this article to create the impression that Victoria is a poor State, 
for that would be quite untrue. Natural opportunities have made 
Victoria a great and prosperous State; but, none the less, in the 
history here unfolded is undeniable proof of the signal failure of the 
policy which Victoria followed for thirty-five long years. 

It may well be asked: ‘If the policy signally failed in the one 
State of Victoria, why was it adopted by federated Australia in 1901 ? ’ 
It can only be said that the world’s history and all political life are full 
of instances in which the lessons of experience have been disregarded. 
The State of New South Wales sent a big majority of free traders to 
the Federal Parliament, but the restrictionists of Australia were able 
to command a sufficient vote in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate to control the tariff. 

Epwarp PULSFORD. 


The Senate, Commonwealth of Australia,®Melbourne. 
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TRADITION VERSUS ENQUIRY IN IRISH 
HISTORY 


In the Quarterly Review of January last there appeared an article by 
Mr. Robert Dunlop, dealing in a trenchant manner with a book 
which I wrote lately, The Making of Ireland and Its Undoing. 1 
regret to take part personally in a controversy where my own credit 
is brought into question, and I am only moved to do so by considera- 
tion of the grave issues which are involved as regards the study of 
Irish history. 

The appearance of my book has raised two questions of a very 
different order—the important question of whether, with the advance 
of modern studies, need has arisen for an entire review of the whole 
materials for Irish history and of the old conclusions, and the less 
interesting problem of my own inadequacy and untrustworthiness. 
Mr. Dunlop, in some fifteen pages of discourse, has not so much as 
mentioned the first. He has treated the second at considerable 
length. We may here take them in order of importance. 

The real difference between Mr. Dunlop and myself lies deeper than 
the question of my merits or demerits. It is the old conflict between 
tradition and enquiry. For the last 300 years students of medieval 
Irish history have peacefully trodden a narrow track, hemmed in by 
barriers on either hand. On one side they have been for the most 
part bounded by complete ignorance of the language of the country 
or its literature. On the other side they have raised the wall of 
tradition. Along this secluded lane writers have followed one another, 
in the safety of the orthodox faith. A history recited with complete 
unanimity takes on in course of time the character of the highest 
truth. There have been disputes on one or two points perhaps where 
theologians are concerned, as for example the story of St. Patrick ; 
but on the general current of Irish life there has been no serious 
discussion nor any development in opinion. The argument from 
universal assent has been sufficient. There is a similarity even of 
phrase. ‘ We prefer to think,’ writes Mr. Dunlop. ‘ We prefer to 
abide by the traditional view of the state of Ireland,’ writes another 
critic from the same school. Agreement has been general, individua] 
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speculation has not disturbed the peace, and all have joined their 
voices to swell the general creed. Under these favouring conditions 
historians of Ireland speak with a rare confidence and unanimity. 
‘What are novelties after all?’ cries the sagacious historian of 
M. Anatole France : ‘ mere impertinences.’ 

It has happened to me to question the received doctrine. Universal 
assent of all men of all time is a very useful thing, and for some positive 
facts it may be decisive. But in Irish history it is used to enforce a 
series of negations—no human progress, no spiritual life, no patriotism, 
no development, no activity save murder, no movement but a constant 
falling to decay, and a doomed lapse into barbarism of every race 
that entered the charmed circle of the island. However universal the 
consent, the statements of the tradition are of so extraordinary a 
character, that one may fairly desire an inspection of the evidence. 
I have ventured to suggest that the time had come to study the 
sources anew ; to see if any had been omitted, or if in modern research 
any new testimony concerning Ireland had been brought to light ; 
to give less weight to negative assertions than to positive facts; and 
to enquire what the whole cumulative argument might imply. Thus 
the fundamental problem has been raised. If Mr. Dunlop has not a 
word to say about it, it will nevertheless not disappear. The enquiry 
will need many scholars and a long time, but I am sure it will be 
completed, and that Irish history will then need to be rewritten. 
Meanwhile, as I claim no infallible authority, to fulminate against me 
does not get rid of the essential problem. The discrediting of a 
doubter of the orthodox faith is the simplest form of argument and 
the least laborious. The trouble is that when it is done the real 
question is no further advanced. 

A heretic must take his risks. We have an example of their 
gravity in this article, in which Mr. Dunlop restores an old custom 
to controversy. We had almost come to suppose that it was the 
privilege of theologians to settle the respective platforms from which 
disputations should be carried on. The higher plane is reserved for 
the orthodox. The ‘ querulous’ dissentient, on the other hand, is 
pronounced to be making mere incursions into what is for him a 
comparatively unknown region, his incapacity is obvious and his want 
of candour deplorable, and he has forfeited all claim to respect. This 
is all in the appropriate manner of those who hold an Irish history 
handed down by tradition. 

The permitted belief about Ireland has been summed up dogmati- 
cally by Mr. Dunlop in the Dictionary of National Biography, the 
Cambridge Modern History, and elsewhere. Of the inhabitants of 
Ireland ‘ two-thirds at least led a wild and half nomadic existence. 
Possessing no sense of national unity beyond the narrow limits of the 
several clans to which they belonged, acknowledging no law outside 
the customs of their tribe, subsisting almost entirely on the produce of 
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their herds and the spoils of the chase, and finding in their large frieze 
mantles a sufficient protection against the inclemency of the weather, 
and one relieving them from the necessity of building houses for them- 
selves, they had little in their general mode of life to distinguish them 
from their Celtic ancestors.’ ‘ Outside the pale there was nothing 
worthy of being called a Church. To say that the Irish had relapsed 
into a state of heathenism is perhaps going too far. The tradition of 
a Christian belief still survived ; but it was a lifeless, useless thing.’ 
The country was ‘ cut off by its position, but even more by the relapse 
of the greater part of its inhabitants into a state of semi-barbarism, 
from the general currents of European development.’ Bogs and woods, 
the lairs of the wild-boar and the wolf, made internal communications 
dangerous and difficult, and prevented trade and intercourse with 
other nations. Few words, therefore, are needed to sum up their 
commerce. ‘ French wines found their way into the country through 
Cork and Waterford; the long-established commercial relations 
between Dublin and Bristol still subsisted; Spanish traders landed 
their wares on Galway quay; the fame of St. Patrick’s purgatory 
attracted an occasional pilgrim from foreign lands ; and of one Irish 
chieftain it was placed on record that he had accomplished the hazar- 
dous journey to Rome and back.’ Shane O’Neill, ‘ champion of Celtic 
civilisation,’ could speak no language but Irish, and could not sign 
his name. In the Quarterly Review we have a few more details—that 
the main part of the Irishmen’s dress was skins; that this people 
who lived without houses when they went on their ‘ marauding ex- 
peditions ’ (excursions of the full summer time) made to themselves 
tents of untanned skins to cover them (here I could almost imagine 
Mr. Dunlop, in spite of his aversion to bards, indulging on the sly in 
a cloudy reminiscence of an Irish poet); that among the whole of 
them they had just a few hundred coracles made of osiers and skins 
for crossing swollen rivers, for the O’Malleys and O’Driscolls who had 
long-boats represented ‘ perhaps the Iberian element in the nation,’ 
suggests Mr. Dunlop, not to give the Gaels any credit, while he 
slips by the way into the objectionable word apparently so hard 
to avoid; that they made no practical use even of their inland 
fisheries, and had no industries, so that even the cloth was made by 
Englishmen. 

We would desire to ask Mr. Dunlop for the exact proof he relies 
on for any one of these statements, beginning perhaps with ‘no 
law, outside the customs of the tribe.’ Writers who hold Ireland 
to be, as he says, ‘a sort of scrap-heap for Europe,’ and who 
cannot conceive of medieval Irishmen as ordinary men sharing the 
faults and virtues of other white Europeans, are addicted to the word 
“ native ’—a word not in common use among historians for Englishmen 
in England in the Middle Ages, but affected by them to indicate 
Irishmen in Ireland, with the derogatory sense which their ‘ tradition’ 
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requires. The vulgar view received as it were official recognition 
half a century ago from Mr. Hamilton in his preface to the State Papers 
of 1509-73 (see also references in my book, 487-8), where he explains 
that the study of Irish life till Elizabethan times will be of considerable 
value in the study of Universal History, Ireland being so remote from 
the earlier seats of civilisation that the rude way of living described 
by Hesiod and the old poets still lingered there till the sixteenth 
century ; till which time ‘ most of the wild Irish led a nomade life, 
tending cattle, sowing little corn, and rarely building houses, but 
sheltered alike from heat and cold, and moist and dry, by the Irish 
cloak.’ The last fifty years, we see, amid the general shaking of dry 
bones and the movement of history elsewhere, have brought no stir 
in Irish history. That alone stands like eternal truth fixed and 
unchangeable. Hence, doubtless, Mr. Dunlop’s canon (Quart. Rev. 
1906) forbidding ‘ a history of Ireland in more than one volume.’ 

The barbarian legend has got a long start. A first attempt to 
review its evidence was made in my book. In a series of social 
studies I have endeavoured to discuss, not the whole of Irish history, 
but definite matters of trade, social life, and education. I have 
gathered a body of facts which indicate that Ireland had considerable 
manufactures; that her foreign commerce can be traced throughout 
Europe; that there was an ordered society, even a wealthy one; that 
Irish travellers were known at Rome and in the Levant; that there 
was an Anglo-Irish culture by no means contemptible, in touch with 
Continental learning; and that increasing intercourse of the races 
did not tend to barbarism but to civilisation. 

In this sketch I have not proposed to myself to draw nice distinc- 
tions between what the Normans precisely did, and what the Irish, 
(or even, following Mr. Dunlop), what Iberians were doing in the 
sixteenth century in the joint work of commerce and culture, because 
there is as yet no sufficient material for that discussion ; I share this 
lack of knowledge with many who have pronounced themselves with 
no uncertain voice. Further, I should have been glad to confine 
these studies to the cheerful progress of trade and culture; but I was 
confronted with two possible objections. The suggestion that if 
there had been any considerable trade it would not have vanished by 
a freak, could only be answered by indicating how and why the 
destruction had been wrought. And to meet the argument that 
historians would not have let a genuine story perish, I gave my 
opinion on how it was that the truth dropped out of sight. 

My conclusions conflict with the venerable traditions over which 
Mr. Dunlop mounts guard. I clearly offend also against the canon 
of one volume. It is obvious that he must feel for me the sharpest 
disapproval; and this censure is conveyed with no mitigation of 
phrase or manner. 

The charge he elaborates against me is briefly that I have no 
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judgment, and less candour, in the use of documents, and have thus 
produced a mass of mischievous fiction. 

I may say in passing that Mr. Dunlop’s severity with regard to 
authorities comes somewhat oddly from one who has shown himself 
fairly easy in such matters. In his own writings he gives no references, 
and in this same article the only authority he quotes independently 
is Mr. O’Connor’s Elizabethan Ireland. When I have to be silenced, 
‘Turn we to Mr. O’Connor’! Now Mr. O’Connor has written a 
slight sketch of Irish political and social life in some 280 pages. He 
gives no dates, no indications of place, and no references. But we 
have Mr. Dunlop’s word for it that it is a ‘scholarly’ work. ‘ Mr. 
O’Connor’ quoted by Mr. Dunlop ends controversy. The tradition 
is secure. I might envy Mr. Dunlop this freedom from trammels of 
references, of date, or of place. In such wide and impartial survey 
any statement about Ireland may appear as true of every place and 
of all time. Barbarism would seem to be a fixed and unchanging 
state, a passive monotony, from the time of ‘ Lacustrine habitations’ 
and of ‘ Hesiod and the old poets,’ till its characteristic representative 
in Shane O’Neill. The principle once assumed, any evidence will 
suffice to show that the Irish had none of the attributes of ordinary 
white Europeans; while evidence that they made money, traded, 
built houses, talked Latin, studied medicine and law, or otherwise 
behaved like other people of the Middle Ages, is probably rhodomon- 
tade, moonshine, or historical profligacy. 

Mr. Dunlop’s summary method with unfamiliar sources appears 
in his asperity towards what he calls my ‘ trivial references’ to Mr. 
Standish Hayes O’Grady’s Catalogue of Manuscripts. 

We wonder (he says on p. 267) how many of Mrs. Green’s readers are aware 
that of this book, from which she has gleaned so much information—of a sort— 
only one copy, so far as we know, is accessible to the public, and that is in the 
MSS. Department of the British Museum. The book, we understand, was 
never published, It is still incomplete. The official copy consists merely of 
the bound sheets as they were printed off for proof. 


I suppose Mr. Dunlop does not mean to suggest that the value 
of a book is in proportion to the number of copies, or that an authority 
of which a single copy exists should not be quoted. In any case I can 
reassure him. The sheets of this Catalogue have been these many 
years past for sale to the public at the Museum, where I got my copy, 
and I hope many others did the same. The book can be bought 
in a London shop to-day. Mr. Dunlop might consult it in the London 
Library. The copy placed in the National Library in Dublin in 
1895 has been in frequent use since then. Possibly Mr. Dunlop 
knows the inside of the book better than the outside, but it seems 
to be a new acquaintance, suddenly introduced and viewed with 
distaste. In this brilliant Catalogue we have the work of a very great 
authority, unsurpassed in his special learning, far beyond what 
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O'Donovan could lay claim to; with its ‘ information—of a sort—’ 
it is the most important book that has appeared for many years 
with regard to Irish history. Another critic of Mr. Dunlop’s school, 
who in his remarks gives no definite sign of any knowledge of Mr. 
O’Grady’s work, has reproached me for referring to it ‘ without further 
sifting.’ But it is certain that neither of these writers who reprove 
me will themselves do much ‘ further sifting’ where that admirable 
scholar has gone before them. 

May I add that Mr. Dunlop does not appear to follow too closely 
modern studies on Irish affairs, or he would surely have known of 
Mr. Justice Madden’s Classical Learning in Ireland, published last 
summer—a little book which he should certainly have been willing to 
include in any review of recent Irish writings ? 

To return, however, to my own lamentable want of candour and 
accuracy, I now give a few of the instances of my deficiencies, and 
of the admirable example which Mr. Dunlop sets me in these respects. 

Mr. Dunlop states, ‘to speak accurately,’ that my reference to 
Shane O’Neill as ‘ done to death ’ (so he expresses it) by the English 
is ‘absolutely without foundation.’ His own account of Shane’s 
death in the Dictionary of National Biography tells us that ‘ possibly 
if he could have kept a civil tongue in his head the MacDonnells 
might have consented to a reconciliation.’ ‘It is doubtful whether 
his assassination was premeditated . . . it is probable that when 
heated with wine he may have irritated them by his insolent behaviour 
beyond endurance.’ In the Cambridge Modern History (iii. 592), 
however, Mr. Dunlop has attained conviction. ‘In his wine-cups,’ 
he tells us, ‘ he began to brawl, and was literally hacked in pieces by 
his enemies.’ These and some other of his suppositions do not appear 
to agree with the story in Holinshed, Campion, the Calendar of State 
Papers, or the Four Masters. But why does Mr. Dunlop disagree with 
Lord Deputy Sidney, the main mover in the matter? Many efforts, 
it is well known, had been made to murder Shane. In 1566 Sidney 
sent to Scotland his ‘ man,’ the English-Scot Douglas, who had come 
to him from Leicester himself. Sidney gives us the clue to his mission. 
“I pray you,’ he wrote to Leicester, ‘ let this bringer (Douglas) receive 
comfortable words of you. I have found him faithful ; 7 was he that 
brought the Scots that killed ONeill.’ Douglas repeated the boast 
and prayed a reward from Cecil. Years later Sidney being maligned 
by powerful enemies at Court, reminded the Queen of his old services. 
“And whereas he [O’Neill] looked for service at their [the Scots] 
hands against me, for service of me, they killed him. . . . But when 
I came to the Court,’ he added with indignation, ‘it was told me it 
was no war that I had made, nor worthy to be called a war, for that 
Shane O’Neill was but a beggar, an outlaw, and one of no force, and 
that the Scots stumbled on him by chance.’ Would Mr. Dunlop as a 
means of overthrowing me join with Sidney’s enemies to rob him of 
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the deed he boasted of ? (Vide Sid. Let. 12, 34-5; C.S.P. i. 480; 
Car. ii. 338, 340-1.) 

I have pained Mr. Dunlop by referring to the hoard of Con O'Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, as evidence that Ulster was not penniless. Mr. Dunlop 
discovers that Shane O’Neill ‘ robbed his father’ of this store, and 
can scarcely believe that I adduce this ‘ robbery ’ to prove the wealth 
of Ulster, and that I use it in connection with a passage about plunder 
of Ireland by English invaders. This hoard occurs in a list of three 
pages containing signs of riches in Ireland (pp. 67-69), a mere glance 
at which would show the absurdity of any contention that all the 
moneys I mention fell into English hands. As to Con O’Neill’s 
savings, I see no objection to an allusion to them as one proof among 
others of money and plate in Ulster. I do not know if Mr. Dunlop 
means not only to suggest my want of candour, but also to prove 
that if Shane ‘robbed’ his father’s treasure, therefore no English 
soldiers or officials robbed any Irish chief of his plate or 
wealth. 

But though in this connection I have really nothing to do with 
the ultimate fate of Con’s hoard, I may in passing compare the Lord 
Chancellor Cusack’s report at the time with Mr. Dunlop’s ‘ robbery.’ 
Con O’Neill was thrown into prison in Dublin in 1552, and said to be 
threatened with death. The English were prepared with an illegiti- 
mate successor in Tyrone. Shane claimed to be his father’s lawful 
heir, and fought the English nominee. A garrison of English soldiers 
was thrown into Armagh. Beyond the Blackwater Ford, within a ride 
of Armagh, lay the chief fort of Tyrone, on the great hill of Dungannon. 
Shane, evidently with the support of his people, ‘ came to Dungannon,’ 
and took with him ‘ of the chief’s treasure 8001. in gold and silver 
besides plate and other stuff ’ [apparently then not the whole of it but 
so much as was needed for the war at the moment] ‘ and retaineth 
the same as yet, whereby it appeareth that he and she [the Earl and 
Countess] was content with the same; for,’ said Cusack, ‘it could 
not be perceived that they were greatly offended for the same.’ This 
was how Shane O’Neill ‘ robbed his father.’ 

Mr. Dunlop quotes a sentence that ‘Galway ships sailed to 
Orkney and to Liibeck, and gives one only of my references in the 
note, which states that a Scottish ship of Orkney was freighted at 
Galway for Lisbon. It is evident that by one of the accidental errors 
of transcription, which every writer that ever lived has sometimes to 
deplore, I transferred the words, and Orkney was used where I meant to 
write Lisbon. Liibeck is a different matter. Why did Mr. Dunlop 
carefully omit the reference in the same note to the page where I 
mention goods shipped from Galway to Liibeck in 14162 Was ita 
generous effort to make the error take on a more serious character ? 
Or was it a common inaccuracy? I may inform him that in the 
Hamsisches Urkundenbuch further references occur to Irish cloth at 
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Liibeck, as well as to Irish cloth and provisions along the Elbe, and 
that the name he throws doubt on appears with good reason in my text. 

Mr. Dunlop also discovers a ‘ most apparent and painful ’ instance 
of my ‘ distorting of evidence’ in my reference (which I did not give 
as a quotation) to Limerick merchants appeached of treason for 
trading with Irish rebels, when the deputy’s words were victualling 
and maintaining (p. 170). Mr. Dunlop might perhaps himself suspect 
some barter in the business when it attracted eight merchants to 
traffic in so dangerous an enterprise. But he conveniently omits the 
rest of my story, that within a year of the arrest of the eight merchants 
the Limerick corporation prayed to have the city charter confirmed 
with a special clause that they might buy and sell with Irishmen at all 


_ times. They seem to have had no objection to trade with the Irish, 


which was the only point I had there to prove. I willingly alter the 
word that seems to Mr. Dunlop so painful a distortion of the truth, 
and my argument remains unchanged. 

Mr. Dunlop twice condemns me in ‘ the case of Enniscorthy fair, 
where the documents referred to refute the deduction drawn from 
them.’ ‘ We strongly resent her concealing the fact’ that Sidney, 
with the Four Masters deplored the ‘ destruction (n.b.)’ of the fair by 
the rebellious Butlers at the instigation of James Fitzmaurice. Why 
should I not ‘ conceal facts ’ I do not know to be true? I fancy it is 
better than publishing them. The word used by the Four Masters, 
Sidney, and a contemporary letter given in Hore’s Town of Weazjord 
(175) is ‘ spoiling.’ Will Mr. Dunlop give his references to ‘ destruction 
(n.b.),’ and to ‘ the instigation of James Fitzmaurice’? What is the 
proof? This day’s raid was not the first attack on the fair after it 
had been granted to English officers charged to execute martial law 
on the Wexford Irish. I have not space to tell the significant cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Dunlop blames me for not giving the founder of 
the fair. ‘ We will overlook the omission,’ he says in his lofty way of 
superior erudition and fidelity to facts. This cheap taunt is surely 
absolutely unworthy of a writer who should be aware that no one as 
yet knows the origin of the fair. I see no reason against mentioning 
its existence, among many others which Mr. Dunlop neglects, as 
evidence of trading activity in a region where Irish law and speech 
prevailed. 

I do not propose to weary the reader by multiplying instances of 
this kind. The details of historical controversy interest few readers. 
Its personal aspect should interest none. The instances I have given 
are true samples of all the rest. I have gone carefully through the 
long indictment, and I note half a dozen minor points in which I am 
glad to correct an obvious misprint or to amend an error (not one of 
which, I would say, affects the drift of my argument). But the great 
bulk of these criticisms—grave inaccuracies in themselves, or mis- 
statements of what I say, or dogmatic assertions which need for their 
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discussion evidences which there is no attempt to offer—can give me 
little help. For an example of historical investigation of medieval 
Irish history, of serious use of references and evidences, or of customary 
fairness in discussion, I must go elsewhere than to Mr. Dunlop. 

With regard to evidence, I am charged with repudiating the testi- 

mony of Spenser, Davies, Fynes Moryson, Cuellar, Derrick, and 
official documents that tell against me. I have drawn very largely 
from State Papers and official records of all kinds, sources of informa- 
tion which have proved invaluable for my purpose. In the shaking 
bog of medieval testimony, some firm standing is to be found in 
statutes, ordinances, town records, cartularies, and the like. From 
them we rapidly come to more perilous regions—State Papers and 
letters—where every document needs to be considered as a separate 
“source ’ to be separately discussed. Some were written by strangers 
newly come to the country—soldiers, secretaries, adventurers, spies ; 
others by higher officials struggling in an intricate tangle of intrigues, 
or by a lower sort trying to make their way upwards; some by 
governors zealous to keep their credit amid the scandal of the Court ; 
others by governors desperate to recapture a lost reputation. In the 
medley of partiality, prejudice, ignorance, despair, and triumph, 
every one must judge to the best of his ability as to the value of the 
testimony ; there can be no scientific accuracy in the measurement. 
There is the same difficulty with the reports of a few Continental 
travellers, Italian or Spanish. Historians of Ireland have freely 
used the evidence of men, English or European, who came not knowing 
a word of the language, who traversed the country more or less rapidly 
under official guidance, or in the midst of armies occupied in a pecu- 
liarly ferocious warfare, or who attempted an uneasy living on the 
confiscated lands of the ‘ native’ people—men, in fact, who knew 
practically nothing but destruction. From the study of other evidence 
I have come to think that the view which has generally been accepted 
from these gentlemen is imperfect and often erroneous. They could 
know nothing of an earlier time and had but a partial vision of their 
own. 
Some well-thumbed later authorities have been found to give 
no trustworthy guidance for medieval Ireland, and they do not 
appear in that customary place of authority which had become their 
recognised privilege ; on the other hand, some entirely new authorities 
have been called in and some which have lain unused. 

Among the writers I am accused of neglecting is Captain Cuellar, 
a Spaniard from the Armada, knowing no Irish, flying for his life, 
sometimes among people who had no good reputation with the Irish 
themselves, hiding himself in the wildest and most secret haunts of 
districts swept and wasted from end to end by English soldiers— 
I do not know why such an experience should be quoted as a fair 
record of ordinary Irish life in the plains, in times of peace, and among 
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the richer and more settled clans. Mr. Orpen, in the English Historical 
Review, has extracted from this little record every damaging phrase 
to the Irish to be found in it and omitted every favourable one. Does 
he wonder why I have not done the like? I have not done it because 
I do not think it fair dealing or honest history to state as evidence 
against the Irish that Cuellar was ‘ robbed of all he possessed, stripped 
naked, beaten, and forced by a blacksmith to work’; and not te 
mention that the robbing and beating was the work of English troops 
and mercenaries from Scotland ; that the week he spent at the black- 
smith’s forge was the solitary unkindness he suffered from any native 
Irishman in his seven months’ wandering ; that the moment an Irish 
chief heard of his misfortune he sent to take him to his own house ; 
that in that seven months of journeyings in the wilds, from the day 
when cast on a Connacht beach he was hidden in pity by gallow- 
glasses till the day when men of Ulster secured his escape across the 
sea, he was continually succoured by young and old, men and women, 
clerics and laymen, who pitied him, wept at his sufferings, showed 
him every hospitality and kindness, and guided him from shelter to 
shelter to hide him from the English. By what strange tradition, 
by what long prejudice is this perversion of evidence fabricated and 
admitted ? 

Besides English and Spanish testimony we have also some from 
the Irish themselves. Among Irish witnesses the great Galway 
scholar Dr. Lynch, writer of Cambrensis Eversus, stands high; no 
student can afford to neglect editions and translations made by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes and Professor Kuno Meyer in this country, and by 
Continental scholars ; the translations of Dr. Douglas Hyde; the 
work of Dr. Norman Moore in the Dictionary of National Biography 
and elsewhere; or the collection of criticisms, translations, and 
summaries that make up the invaluable Catalogue of Manuscripts in 
the British Museum by Mr. 8. H. O’Grady. 

Mr. Dunlop does not like poets. ‘Surely she must know that the 
very stock-in-trade of a poet is pure moonshine,’ he avers. However 
that may be, I may say that Mr. O’Grady’s Catalogue contains a great 
deal that is not poetry. ‘Must we remind her,’ says Mr. Dunlop 
with the loftiest severity, ‘that bard and annalist were often the 
same individual?’ The Catalogue would explain to him how impos- 
sible would be such a conception to the Irish world, where a bard 
was a mere natural poet who had not studied in the schools. Will 
Mr. Dunlop give one single instance of this frequent fact ? A quota- 
tion from a blind poet peculiarly awakens his contempt, as he refers 
to it twice, repeating here the criticism of another writer of his school. 
Teigue Dall O’Higgin was a man of great eminence in his day ; and 
I see no reason to believe that a blind man necessarily takes leave of 
all his senses. I have no doubt that Teigue was at home in all the 
gossip of Enniskillen, and that he could distinguish between the sounds 
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of a smith’s shop, or of women talking over their embroidery, and of 
men bringing boats to the shore. Other references to Fermanagh 
which I have given in my book, and indications in the English wars 
of the importance of water carriage on the lake, bear out the story of 
Teigue the Blind. He was right about the ‘ blue hills.’ 

If Mr. Dunlop accuses me of a ‘ partiality for native records’ with 
all their ‘ rhetorical rhodomontade,’ I frankly confess to a regard for 
the opinion of people who belong to a country and speak its tongue. 
I suppose that contemporary Irish witnesses, even the Four Masters, 
may be used with the same authority and the same limitations as 
English ; nor do I know why the opinion of any stray traveller or 
minor official from over-sea, intent only on furthering his interests, 
is to be accepted without question, while the word of a deeply learned 
Anglo-Irish scholar of Galway, or of an eminent Irish poet who had 
visited every province of Ireland, is to be wholly suspect. I will give 
an illustration by recalling the case of Sir John Davies and of Dr. 
Lynch. To Mr. Dunlop the brief writings of Davies represent a very 
high authority, while the Cambrensis Eversus of Lynch is dismissed 
in one word as a ‘ political pamphlet.’ He does not apparently think 
Davies had any political leanings. We usually think people impartial 
who hold our own opinions. 

In my book I have given definite reasons for thinking that Davies’ 
acquaintance with Irish affairs was inadequate—in a short residence in 
the country of which he did not know the language, the law, or the 
history. My own judgment is that considering his imperfect means of 
knowledge, and his very strong bias of prejudice, his statements about 
Ireland before his coming there have no particular sanctity, and need 
to be tested and corroborated like those of any other writer. That he 
is sometimes at fault even a believer such as Mr. Dunlop seems in a 
hidden way to admit. Suggesting that my references to the cloth 
trade are not so novel as unwary readers might think, ‘ the excellent 
quality of Irish wool,’ says Mr. Dunlop, ‘ is one of the best attested 
facts in Irish commercial history.’ Then why has Mr. Dunlop until 
this moment excluded any slightest mention of wool in his summary 
of Irish trade ? Was it too well known? Or was it because of the 
saying of Sir John Davies—‘ for wool and wool-felts were ever of 
little value in this kingdom’? We are here shut into a denial of the 
well-attested commerce in wool, or to a doubt of the sufficiency of 
Sir John Davies as a witness; and we are left without guidance by 
Mr. Dunlop. On the whole, it seems judicious to depend on Davies’ 
evidence only for the things that lay within his immediate and direct 
observation. His opinion on all that he himself saw is worthy of 
respect, and we may admit the sound legal maxim that a man’s evidence 
can always be accepted when it is given against himself. 

The same distinction may surely be drawn in the case of Dr. Lynch. 
Davies was a man of English and Latin learning; Lynch a man of 
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Irish and Latin learning. The historical criticism of their day was 
not perfect in either country, and as Davies leant to the English side 
of prejudice, Lynch leant to the Irish. But Lynch, like Davies, was, I 
believe, a just reporter of what he had himself seen or had heard from 
first-hand witnesses. And I have therefore quoted him, as I have 
Davies, for what had come within the range of his personal knowledge, 
not for matters of historical research. His testimony is of extra- 
ordinary and pathetic interest. Born in Galway in the last years of 
Elizabeth, when the city still preserved its old culture and the remnants 
of its old wealth, Lynch was one of the last scholars who ever saw and 
knew the Anglo-Irish civilisation. It is not any single picture that 
he gives that is important; it is the host of scattered and chance 
allusions, as to things well known to every Irishman in his day, which 
reveal to us the society in which he had been brought up. It is touch- 
ing to remember that he was the last to say a good word for the 
medieval civilisation. After his death a darkness and silence of 
hundreds of years fell over that story, and it is across nearly three 
centuries that Irishmen will now have to take hands with Lynch and 
carry on his justification of the Ireland which was being gradually 
built up by the work of Gaels, Danes, Normans, and English in their 
common country. 

This, however, is just what Mr. Dunlop denies. He ‘ begs leave 
to doubt’ that the ‘ native Irish’ in the fifteenth century developed 
the resources of the country. By omitting all contemporary references 
to timber, to leather, and to salmon, of course it can be said there 
was no medieval trade in these. The plan seems unsatisfactory, and 
I have not followed it. Mr. Dunlop, for example, blames me for not 
quoting an English poem (no pure moonshine here—perhaps a farthing 
dip) which does not mention leather, as proof that there was no 
leather trade. I have quoted the Libel elsewhere, but on this point 
I preferred the direct evidence of the records of the Bruges Staple ; 
and I have since added notices in the Hansisches Urkundenbuch for 
leather sent in 1304, 1327, 1453 to Bruges, Dinant, and Portugal. 
I would ask which is the historical method : to close the question once 
for all with the negative silence of an anonymous English writer 
“whom we think,’ says Mr. Dunlop, in one of his easy moods about 
evidence, ‘had a pretty accurate notion of what constituted Irish 
commerce’; or to pursue enquiry in business records of the ports and 
seek to ascertain the exact facts ? 

The art of making linen was known, according to Mr. Dunlop, to 
the ‘ native Irish, as it is to most primitive races.’ But what they 
made in Ireland was ‘ of a very coarse kind, and its use was practically 
restricted to the wealthier class, viz. the merchants of the towns.’ 
What is his proof for all this? Was it the town merchants that 
Campion describes in their linen shirts for wantonness and bravery, 
‘ thirty yards are little enough for one of them’? What about the 
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great linen rolls on the Irishwomen’s heads, and (is the inference too 
romantic ¢) perhaps on their bodies also? What about the fine linen 
in which the Galway women wrapped the Spanish hanged after the 
Armada? When I read of 6000 bales of linen cloth sent from Galway 
to Genoa in 1492, or of 4000 linen cloths mentioned in 1499 in another 
Galway merchant’s will, or of the ‘sardok’ of mixed woollen and 
linen in the Netherland markets in 1353, or of Henry the Eighth 
forbidding Galway any more to export linen, the records of the time 
seem to conflict with the opinions which Mr. Dunlop ‘ begs leave’ to 
hold. 

Mr. Dunlop now admits for the first time some trade in cloth, but 
with a stipulation of his own that it was all made by Englishmen. 
He does not trouble to consider such a clue as we find in the State 
Papers of Galway merchants carrying their wine into the country to 
exchange among other things for cloth. He has his own theory ; ‘ it 
is pretty clear from such expressions as Limerick cloak, Galway mantle, 
Waterford rug, that the centres of the cloth industry lay within the 
sphere of English influence’; the participation of the Irish was 
excluded by severe guild regulations, and ‘it may not be unfair to 
infer that the reputation acquired abroad by Ireland in regard to its 
serges was not due to the industry of its native population.’ This 
insinuating hypothesis is a flaming fact on the next page, where it 
appears the ‘ native Irish’ (no inferring here to dull the conclusion) 
‘ took no part in the commercial development of their country, leaving 
it to the stranger within their gate, and thereby earning from the latter 
the reproach of idleness.’ If there were, as Mr. Dunlop ‘ prefers to 
think,’ some loyal Irishmen who preferred English civilisation and the 
chances it offered them of pushing their way in life to their native 
customs, he states that the presence even of such loyal Irishmen ‘ was 
not always welcome to citizens of English blood.’ Thus the English 
of the towns must have toiled day and night to supply the mantles 
which the English Government forbade to loyal people, and to provide 
cloaks and cloth for the foreign trade, since in their incessant struggle 
to preserve themselves intact from Celtic influence they refused the 
aid of Irish hands to work for them. It is an idyllic picture of high 
purpose and endeavour, of the way to develop a country, and to 
make an empire. 

We are not, however, shut up to this series of hypotheses. The 
town records themselves and English State Papers, as I have shown, 
give sufficient proof that the ‘ native population’ were not, in fact, 
rejected from the town industries. Mr. Dunlop denies this; he 
thinks the towns remained pure English. He is sure that all the 
Galway people shaved their upper lip weekly. Henry the Eighth 
was not so sure of it when, in 1536, he sent orders fromm Westminster 
to Galway men to shave themselves aright. When Mr. Dunlop, to 
prove that the Galway citizens consistently desired to keep themselves 
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free from Irish customs, quotes laws against Irish games and keening, 
he quotes them without date. My contention is that, if it was 
necessary as late as 1527 and 1625 to enact these laws, this, with 
a number of other indications that I have mentioned, shows that 
the citizens’ ‘ desire’ was not very effective, and that there was 
an Irish population ready to push its way in trade, but not anxious 
to drop ‘their native customs.’ No doubt the extent to which 
Irish names were changed must be conjectural ; but there is evidence 
that such change did take place. My suggestion that ‘ White’ 
may indicate an Irish house gives Mr. Dunlop an opportunity 
to parade his knowledge of Gaelic. He informs me, on the 
authority of O’Donovan, that there is no such Gaelic name as Geal 
and imagines that settles the matter. He has never, then, heard of 
the name Fionn, which has been anglicised by ‘ White’ for centuries, 
just as a well-known Scotch writer of our day calls himself Henry 
White or Fionn indifferently. ‘ 

As for intellectual culture, Mr. Dunlop is brevity itself. He has 
scarce a page for that chimera. The Irish were barbarous ; the Anglo- 
Normans contaminated. His method is summary. The evidence of 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, of Dr. Norman Moore, of Mr. 8S. H. O’Grady, of 
Dr. Kuno Meyer has too little importance with him to be mentioned, 
and he can thus more easily avoid all proof of Irish scientific skill in 
medicine, or of the admirable quality of their translations from the 
Latin. He necessarily omits all mention of the many Irish scholars 
on the Continent, for has he not himself told us only one Irish chieftain 
made the perilous journey to Rome and back? He has no reference 
to buildings or arts which indicate the intercourse of Irish chiefs with 
the Continent. He is silent on the schools from which Irishmen were 
able to pass to foreign universities. He seems not to have heard of 
evidence of Latin culture collected by Mr. Justice Madden. And most 
wonderful to say, he seems entirely unaware of the importance of 
the list I have published, for the first time (by the generous kindness 
of a great scholar), of Irish translations of Continental works. Perhaps 
he felt himself anticipated by the conclusive comment I saw from a 
dashing newspaper critic, that ‘ the Irish evidently satisfied themselves 
with translations’! In any case, he never hints at this list or its 
value as evidence. So astonishing a neglect of the greater matters 
of evidence, while every detail that could by any means discredit me 
is searched out, is surely a grave abuse of the historical method. In 
the matter of culture Mr. Dunlop confines himself with a singular 
restraint to a single topic—the list of Irishmen at Oxford. In this he 
counts many Anglo-Norman and only seventeen Gaelic names, and 
this solitary fact is enough to make him astonished that I ‘ did not 
recognise how utterly untenable is her theory of the absorption of 
Anglo-Irish culture by the native Irish.’ Those readers who will 
turn to the chapters on Irish learning in my book will perhaps be 
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astonished, not at the theory that there was culture in Ireland, but 
at the travesty of that theory and the suppression of evidence which 
serves as historical criticism for Mr. Dunlop. 

Mr. Dunlop meets with a direct negative my statement that. 
Sussex and Sidney carried off in their train every notable chief’s son 
they could lay hands on, but he gives no more than his own autho- 
rity. My statement is perhaps too comprehensive, but I have given 
numerous instances (pp. 425-437) to show that the method certainly 
used by Sussex and Sidney, so far as they could, was steadily increased 
and extended in proportion as the English power gradually spread 
over one Irish region after another. The English took over the Irish 
system of hostages, but they developed it in a new way. The Catholic 
chief’s son was brought up in London as a Protestant, in English law 
and language and tradition, with the avowed purpose of spiritually 
severing him from his people, and leaving the clan without a natural 
leader or defender in the national conflict ; their chiefs, in fact, were 
to be made the very instruments for dividing and subjugating their 
own people. In the words I quoted, it was a method which ‘ not only 
rent asunder the bonds of national loyalty and of natural affection, 
but which forced parent and child alike to believe that in this world 
and in the world to come they were divided by an impassable abyss.’ 
Surely there is no likeness in this deliberate plan to the Irish chief's 
use of his hostage ; it was, indeed, practised with consummate art by 
Turkey. 

In this article Mr. Dunlop proposed to prove two facts: first, 
that Celtic civilisation is largely a figment of my imagination ; and, 
secondly, that far from composing one nation, the English element in 
Ireland was proud of its origin, and struggled incessantly to preserve 
itself intact from Celtic influence. One part of his plan is destructive, 
and the second constructive. Unfortunately the work of destruction 
has proved so alluring that the constructive scheme is abandoned. 
As to the value of the destructive work, I contend that Mr. Dunlop’s 
criticisms are not so historically accurate, so reasonable, or so candid, 
that they can serve for correction or instruction. I contend further 
that even on the generous assumption that the whole of Mr. Dunlop’s 
criticisms might happen to be valid, there would still remain untouched 
the main body of my evidence and the whole current of my argument. 
And I confidently believe that the history of Ireland will be rewritten 
on truer lines and surer foundations than those sketched out in the 
Cambridge Modern History and the Quarterly Review: But perhaps 
Mr. Dunlop will go farther. It would be pleasant to hear, in more 
detail, his views on ‘ the Iberian element in the nation.’ 


Autce SToprorp GREEN. 











CALIGULA’'S GALLEYS IN THE LAKE 
OF NEMI 


THERE are even in Italy few such beautiful spots as the Lake of Nemi. 
Situated in a deep crater dating from one of the more ancient of five 
periods of eruption attributed by geologists to the Alban Mountain, 
it has been likened to a cup with wine glimmering in its depth ; and 
the woods of ilex around it, to a sacred wreath around the cup. It 
is a still sheet of water framed in by magnificent grey crags rimmed 
with dark evergreens; and so completely does silence reign, that 
during many hours lately spent there, except for the occasional stir 
of the trees, were heard only two sounds—the deep-tongued bells of 
Genzano and the croaking of a pair of ravens. Ridge upon ridge 
above it the forests (formerly the hiding-place of Gasperone) rise up 
to Monte Cavo, like steps placed there for the gods leading down to 
this enchanted pool—for ages consecrate to Diana, and still called 
by the simple country folk ‘ Lo Specchio di Diana,’ or, the mirror of 
Diana. It measures but a mile and a quarter across, and four miles 
in circumference. It is drained off into the western Campagna, and to 
the sea beyond that, by an ancient ‘emissarium,’ or tunnel, 1640 
yards in length, the precise age of which is not yet ascertained. 

Ovid, Virgil, Propertius, all refer to it as Lacus Nemorensis, a 
lake (like that at Sicyon and Hoiran Gél), consecrated to the worship 
of Diana Aricina, and it is obvious that its present title of Nemi 
derives from its former sacred ‘nemus’ or grove. Strabo says ‘the 
temple of the goddess is in the grove, and the deep lake lies opposite 
to it. People say that the cult here derives from the Tauric cult of 
Diana’; ze. the Ephesian. Nevertheless, at whatsoever period it 
became Hellenised, the name of the Latian goddess survived. 

This at once gives the position both of grove and temple. He 
further declares that the lake-water is supplied from a source, at 
once visible and close to the Temple of Diana.' This is borne out by 
the presence thereby of a copious cascade, to-day known as ‘La 
Tempesta,’ which gushes out of the steep wooded rocks beneath the 
castled town of Nemi, not far from the site under consideration. 

1 Strabo, v. 
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In 1885 the late Lord Savile at his own expense opened up a 
spacious area cumbered with ancient remains corresponding to the 
position described by Strabo, near the northern margin of the lake ; 
and he was immediately rewarded by finding abundant votive offer- 
ings in terra-cotta and bronze, which, beyond question, identified the 
situation of the ‘ Artemisium,’ or Temple of Diana. Most of these 
terra-cotta objects related to women and to this goddess. It has been 
possible to find many of these lying about the site until quite lately. 

In some other openings, however, but little removed from this 
first excavation, were found remains of several male terra-cotta 
statuettes. These were more or less fragmentary, and all of them in 
attitudes indicative of active motion. 

One thing was evident, these could have had nothing to do with 
the essentially feminine cult of Diana Taurica. One of these figures 
wears around his chest a thong, or fascia, such as were worn by 
charioteers. With these was found a fine votive vase, upon the body, 
or bowl, of which is represented, in full action, a horse-race, with the 
‘meta’ (or goal), and the ‘ ova’ (eggs) representing the customary 
seven rounds of the circus-course. Further (and that is an interesting 
point), four of the ‘ova’ are displayed fallen; showing that three 
more rounds of the race have yet to be run. The riders are nude, and 
two griffons (for Nemesis) are seen seizing a stumbling horse, and 
tearing it. But what should such a vase be doing in precincts of 
Diana? How can we explain the presence of these distinctly mascu- 
line offerings within a precinct peculiarly sacred to a feminine cult ? 

Possibly the explanation of this may throw light on the signifi- 
cance of the sunken galleys still lying in the adjacent lake. Some 
writers have attempted to account for the presence there of the 
famous barges, as having pertained to Diana and her sanctuary, and 
having been connected perhaps with her picturesque processions on 
the 15th of August ; but it must be confessed that, although ingenious, 
this hypothesis taken alone is scarcely sufficient to explain all the 
evidences.” 

Let us rather begin by stating that besides Diana there was 
another divinity worshipped at this place, from pre-historic times ; 
and by name, Virbius. Indeed, tradition recognised this Virbius as 
the primeval King of the Wood, that is to say, the tree-spirit of the 
oak. In the belief of the Aryan races that tree was the divine accu- 
mulator of solar energy, represented by the mistletoe, or golden 
bough, which grew upon it. When our trees in Europe become 
leafless and ‘ bare ruined choirs—where late the sweet birds sang,’ 
the real life of them is held to have passed into the mistletoe which 
grows upon them; and, accordingly, in later days, it was regarded 
as very sacred, and came to be suspended for felicitous usages at the 
Winter Solstice, or our later Christmas. 

2 Ch. Mon. Anitchi dei Lincei, xiii. p. 58. 
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Now, the Latin god Virbius, worshipped at Nemi, was believed 
each year to rekindle the sun’s fire and light, and he was represented 
there until the fall of the Empire by a base-born man who, strangely 
enough, was regarded as his own re-incarnation. Ovid describes this 
King of the Wood as ‘Strong of hand and swift of foot.’* Besides 
him, we hear of his priest, or Flamen Virbialis. This priestly post, 
however, was held in Imperial days by one who conjoined with it free 
birth, the knightly rank, and also magisterial functions—such as 
‘Editorship of the Games.’* It will therefore be of no little interest 
if, in the future, inscriptions be found to throw further light upon the 
relationship of this well-born priest to the base-born ‘ Rex.’ For it 
is a striking fact that the Flamen of Virbius who superintended his 
cult and sacrifices (about which unfortunately we know but little) 
should socially be so superior to his master. So far, it is perhaps to 
be explained only by the notion that the incarnated God, like the 
man-eating tiger, was bound to lead a degraded life. 

The curious conditions pertaining to the Rex Nemorensis are 
now well known, largely owing to Mr. Frazer’s noble volumes entitled 
The Golden Bough, in which (as a text for his theory) he recapitulates 
the various passages in ancient authors relating to the subject. 

Pausanias relates that the people at Aricia (i.e. Nemi) told him 
the old Greek story of Hippolytus having been brought back to life 
by Aesculapius, and having come from Greece to Aricia and there 
founded an area sacred to Diana Artemis, ‘where,’ he says, ‘down 
to my time the priesthood of the goddess is the prize of a victory 
in single combat. The competition is not open to free men, but 
only to slaves who have run away from their masters.’ 

Another peculiarity needs be recalled—namely, that no horses 
were permitted to approach the sacred grove here. This, as Pro- 
fessor E. Pais has pointed out, was placed in relation with the very 
name of Hippolytus and with the Hippoi, or unlucky horses, which 
dragged that hero to his death. That is to say, the Aricians identified 
Virbius (to whom was dedicate a portion of the neighbouring Via 
Appia, as Clivus Virbius) with the son of Theseus, just as they 
identified Diana with Artemis. Syncretism had done its work there ; 
and this may have been an attempt on the part of the local authorities 
to account for the combined cults of Diana and Virbius at Nemi, and 
their correlation. The latter consisted in the fact that the ‘ Rex,’ 
or incarnation of Virbius (doubtless the Sun God), was likewise the 
hereditary priest of Diana. He was the slayer who must himself be 
slain, and the Keeper of the Golden Bough, or mistletoe, in the sacred 
grove. 

Now, this base-born Rex, or ‘Servus Rex,’ is without difficulty 
to be identified with the traditional sixth king of Rome, Servius, who 


3 Fasti, iii, 271. * C.IL. x. 1493. 
5 ji, 27, Pausanias (J. G. Frazer). 
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established the Federal temple of Diana upon the Aventine Hill, as a 
rallying-point for the Plebs, and a sanctuary for fugitiveslaves. For, of 
him, too, we not only hear that he was born of a slave-mother, and so 
called Servius (Tullius), but that he met his death like Hippolytus, 
being trampled upon by chariot-horses in a street there called Clivus 
Urbius (7.e. Virbius).6 This, as Professor Pais has demonstrated, 
points to the conjecture that Servius Tullius may have been the 
priest of Arician Diana transferred to Rome. There is evidence in 
Tacitus (Annales, xii. 8) of the dependence of the Aventine cult upon 
that of Aricia. 

We are further informed by Strabo that the Rex Nemorensis weht 
about at times armed with a long knife in view of encountering his 
would-be assassin and successor. This candidate for sanguinary 
honours, however, had, before doing murder, to cut the mistletoe from 
the sacred grove and then engage in the mortal combat. If the Rex 
won (as sometimes no doubt he did), it would be interesting to know 
that he offered up his fallen antagonist to Virbius or Diana. 

But we have not here to enquire further into the causes of this 
extraordinary procedure. We have, instead, to keep attention upon 
the fact that the King of the Wood forms the connecting link between 
Diana and Virbius, and then to adduce a circumstance and one or 
two facts related of Caius Caesar (Caligula) by Suetonius in his Life ° 
of that Emperor. 

It is therein stated that this interesting tyrant, being of a mind 
that the reigning Rex Nemorensis had enjoyed his sinecure too long, 
gave permission to one of his stalwart slaves to go and wrest the 
priesthood from him, if he could. We do not hear the result of 
the struggle. 

The question arises, Why should Caligula have been interested in 
such a matter, or in the special priesthood of Virbius and Diana ? 

If we recall the most salient features of the Emperor’s daily life 
we shall find that the two passions, par excellence, of this maniac 
great-nephew of Augustus were (1) for horses and (2) for the water. 
The latter taste he may have acquired through having been brought 
up at Capri under the Emperor Tiberius, who once prophetically said 
of him, ‘I fear I am rearing a watersnake (natricem) for the people 
of Rome.’’ Ata later day, as if in imitation of Xerxes building his 
bridge across the Hellespont, Caligula set about constructing one three 
and a half miles long, from Baiae, in thesea, even to Puteoli (Pozzuoli). 

As to his obsession for the circus, the same writer tells us 


that he was so extravagantly fond of the charioteers of the Green faction that 
he supped and lodged constantly in the stables where the horses were kept. He 
made a present of two millions of sesterces to one Cythicus, a driver of chariots. 
The day before the circus games he used to send soldiers to enjoin silence in the 
neighbourhood, so that his favourite horse ‘ Incitatus’ (Go-ahead) might not be 


* Dion. Halic. iv. 39. 7 Suetonius, Vita Calig. xi. 
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disturbed. To honour this favourite animal, besides a marble stable, an ivory 
manger, purple housings and a jewelled frontlet, he appointed a mansion, fine 
furniture and a retinue of slaves, to serve for the reception of such as were in- 
vited in the horse’s name to sup with him. It was even said that he proposed 
to make him Consul.® 


One especial circumstance (as we have already noted), which has 
come down to us respecting the cult of Virbius at Nemi, is that no 
horse was permitted to enter his consecrated precinct. The Romans 
attempted to explain this by averring that it was because the horses 
which drew his chariot had killed Hippolytus, son of Theseus, a favourite 
of Diana, whom (we have already noted) they had learned to identify 
with Virbius. Pausanias says that at Epidaurus the Temple of 
Aesculapius contained a tablet recording that Hippolytus on returning 
to life had dedicated there to Aesculapius twenty chariot horses. It 
is difficult to say whether his name, signifying the ‘ horse-freer,’ 
derives from the story, or the story from it. He was possibly a god 
of hunting or chariot-racing ; and in all probability was a male counter- 
part of Diana. At any rate, the connexion of Virbius with Diana 
and Virbius with unlucky chariot-horses was quite sufficiently made out 
to the Roman mind in Imperial times. Mr. Frazer and others infer, 
with much probability, that an annual horse-sacrifice, like that to 
Mars at Rome, was made to him at Nemi. Here, then, it is of 
interest to remember that the Aventine temple of Diana overlooked 
the Circus Maximus. 

I venture to suggest, therefore, that this chariot-racing may in 
some way have been the very reason for Caligula’s attention having 
been drawn to the Lake of Nemi and its priest-king. Moreover, 
that the presence on the spot of a votive vase representing a circus 
race, and the fragments of male statuettes of charioteers, may be 
accounted for here by the cult of Virbius, that had been overlaid 
by the Greek legend of Hippolytus, the favoured of Diana. It is 
manifest that so delirious a devotee of the circus as this Emperor, 
had natural reason for holding intimate relations with all divinities 
connected with the steed, and especially as against evil-fortune with 
it. It was for such a reason, perhaps, that we find him insolently 
proclaiming his intimacy with Castor and Pollux, the horse-taming 
sons of Leda and Jove, and exposing himself nude, between their 
statues in the Forum, in order (it was averred) to obtain a share of 
their worship. It is manifest the terra-cotta statuettes were ‘ votive.’ 

But let us return to Caligula’s other passion : that for water, and 
the things of the water. It was probably on the occasion of his 
visit to Syracuse, where he exhibited Grecian games, that he first 
learned about a celebrated galley once made there, by Archimedes, 
for Hiero to present to Ptolemy, king of Egypt. This amazing vessel 


* Suetonius, Vita Calig. lv. 
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obviously amounted to a magnificent floating villa ; for besides con- 
taining a banqueting hall, a library, a temple, and baths, it was 
adorned with trees, flowers, and fountains, and a piscina. It thus 
surpassed in its enchantments the Atlantic triumphs of our own day. 

Let us recall what Suetonius says further of this extraordinary 
Emperor : 

He built two galleys having ten banks of oars ; the poops of which blazed 
with jewels, while the sails were parti-coloured. These were fitted up with 
ample baths, galleries, and saloons, and supplied with a great variety of vines 
and growing fruit trees. In one of these he would sail in the daytime along 
the coast of Campania, feasting amidst dancing and concerts of music. In 
building his palaces and villas there was nothing he so much desired to effect 
as what was considered impossible.° 


Now, if he built such amazing galleys, like that of Hiero, 
for the coast of Campania, mad as such a feat undoubtedly 
was—to do the like on a little deeply-shut-in lake, like this of 
Nemi, was surely even more crazy. But here, precisely at this 
northern end of the lake, there are lying at this moment, at right 
angles to one another, two galleys such as Suetonius has described, 
and although they have been locally known for many centuries as 
belonging to Tiberius, recent research beneath the water has 
succeeded in appropriating them to their real constructor. For, 
on several lengths of leaden piping laid for the purpose of supplying 
water in and about these huge galleys, and which have been 
brought up by the divers, the inscriptions read : ‘ Gaii Caesaris Augusti 
Germanici’; therefore, unquestionably, they pertain to the son of 
Germanicus, otherwise to Caligula, and so they must be dated between 
the years a.D. 37 and a.p. 41. These pipes measure nine inches in 
diameter (fifteen centimetres). This date has been further corrobo- 
rated by the discovery of tiles bearing the name of Marcus Fulvius 
Zosimus, which occurs in other imperial structures of that period. 
Further, the exquisitely realistic sculptures in bronze'® found among 
the fittings of the sunken ships only serve to amplify the assurance 
as to the period to which they belong. Among these occurs an arm 
and hand slightly archaic, having very square finger-nails. 

This brings us to the story of archaeological research relating to 
the subject, and this (it is well known) commences with the fifteenth 
century. About the year 1435 Cardinal Prospero Colonna, the then 
owner of the castles of Genzano and Nemi, the two villages over- 
looking the lake from the lofty ridge of its crater, having learned that 
the fishermen not infrequently drew ashore in their nets objects of 
wood and bronze which evidently belonged to sunken structures, 
began to inquire how it could be that such should have been con- 
structed there, in a small inland lake surrounded by really high moun- 


® All now placed on view in the Museo Nazionale, at Rome. 
% Suetonius, Caligula, xxxvii. 
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tains. His curiosity led him to désire closer acquaintance with the 

strange but undoubted facts. To this end he communicated with 
Leon Battista Alberti, the celebrated architect of Rimini Cathedral. 
The latter entered enthusiastically into the subject, and presently 
devised some large rafts laid upon quantities of barrels, capable of 
sustaining cranes and great windlasses with which he presently pro- 
posed to raise the imagined vessel. He then procured from Genoa 
expert divers who should descend for him into the lake to ascertain 
the proportions, and to attach four-pronged anchors and ropes, so as 
to draw it to land. 

One result of this bold experiment was to break off, in the effort, 
a portion of the stem of the vessel. The operation caused so great 
a sensation in Rome that crowds of eager folk, including grand 
ladies of the Pontifical Court, came out of the city in order to inspect 
the objects discovered, and to carry off mementoes. Among these 
of course were beautiful marbles, plates of lead, and portions of the 
pipes before-mentioned, together with magnificent bronze nails— 
some even a cubit in length! Flavio Biondo, a contemporary, in his 
Italia Illustrata, relates that the wood of which the vessel was con- 
structed was recognised by Alberti to be larch, or ‘larice.’ We to-day 
are enabled to corroborate a curious detail—that externally the vessels 
were coated with lead, covering a stiff lining of woollen-cloth padding 
fastened in with bronze studs. The wonderment, however, lasted 
but a little time. The expense prevented further work. 

The operations were, in fact, suspended until 1535, or a century 
later, when another architect and military engineer, Francesco de’ 
Marchi, of Bologna, was called in to try new experiments for raising 
the obdurate vessel. He tells us: 
I have seen and touched it with my hands, so I will speak something of that 
which I know. The ship lies sloping in the lake and near to the shore which 
looks eastward. Master Guglielmo da Lorena made a contrivance by which 
he entered the water and made himself descend to the bottom of the lake ; and 
there he remained an hour, more or less, just as he wished, until the cold drove 
him up again. With this contrivance of his, one can work, sawing, cutting, 
corking-up, tying ropes; one can also operate with hammers, chisels, pincers 
and other such tools, though one can use but little force because of the hindrance 


of the water. When the sun is shining one can see not a little, as when I was 
there on July 15th, 1535. One views (the object) through a crystal window of 
about the size of one’s palm ; and everything seen through it, however small, 
appears large; much larger than it really is. I say that the fishes called 
‘ Laterini’ in this lake, which are no bigger than the smallest finger of one’s 
hand, look as fat as a man’s arm and as long as three palms. And had I not 
known about these fishes I should have been much alarmed, owing to their 
multitudes. For I carried with me four ounces of bread and one ounce of 
cheese to eat ; and the bread being dry it crumbled ; wherefore the fishes came 
around me in vast numbers, and being without my garments they began to 
prick me. I drove them away with my hands; but they didn’t mind that, 
feeling that they were in their own house, as it were. I caught one, which 
seemed quite large; but it proved to be no fatter than my second finger. 
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I carried it above with me, thinking it might weigh thirty ounces, but it proved 
to weigh no more than twelve. The reason I had no garments on was because 
in the days of my former master, Duke Alessandro de’ Medici, one of the fisher- 
men in the Arno went to fish with his hands and dived beneath the river. There 
he got caught in the branches of a sunken tree and was drowned. This was my 
Teason. Master Guglielmo wished me to stop up my ears with cotton, musk, &c. 
But this I forbore to do, lest I should not hear if called. And, although I was 
not deeper below the water than six ‘Canne Romane,’ and was called at many 
times at the top of the voice, I failed to hear and yet I heard well enough the 
sound of two stones when struck together below the water at half-arm’s length, 
and further. I staid half an hour down there the first time. 


He goes on to describe how his nose began to bleed and also his mouth 
and ears, and he had to give a sign to his comrades to draw him up. 
He presently plunged in, he says, for a swim, and the bleeding ceased. 
When next he went down he attached ropes to the wreck and enough 
of it to load two stout mules was drawn up by the windlass working 
on the raft above. The wood now proved to be of three species, larch, 
pine, and cypress ; while the pegs were of oak. He found many bronze 
nails as fresh as if made yesterday. These, he says, fastened the 
plates of lead on the exterior. There was also a lining of linen between 
the lead and the timber. Within the ship were pavements of tiles 
two feet square (bipedales), also segments of red marble and enamel. 


Here were the rooms of the palace which I did not dare to enter, both for 
fear of losing myself and also on account of the machine within which I was, 
which if a man did not keep it upright, he would suddenly be drowned by the 
water coming in; though one who knew how to swim might save himself by 
quitting the machine. Master Guglielmo said that there were beams of bronze 
down there ; but I did not see them. We found anchors which had been used in 
operations in the time of Flavio Biondo. Measuring the ship we found it in 
length seventy canne,'' and in width thirty canne, the height from keel to deck 
eight canne. All my measurements and relics, however, were robbed from me 
by certain ones who hoped to discover in the material something about the 
make of this ingenious instrument of Master Guglielmo. But they found 
nothing ; and I have sworn on the Sacrament not to divulge the secret while 
the Master lives. All I know is that this ship is in this lake, and only one 
particle is wanting to its completeness, and that is wanting because Master 
Guglielmo took it away. : 

Various attempts were made once more, in 1827, by one Annesio 
Fusconi, an engineer, who used Halley’s diving-bell; but the 
results were unsatisfactory. Nibby, the Roman archaeologist, was 
present, and came to the erroneous conclusion, with those who were 
employed in diving to see the remains, that they must have pertained 
to a villa which Julius Caesar is known to have built at Nemi, but 
which, displeasing him, he destroyed. ‘He pulled down a villa which 
he had built from the foundations at Nemi, because it did not exactly 
suit his taste, although his means were, at the time, but slender.’ 

The real secret of the waters of Nemi, so long and jealously 
preserved, remained with them until September 1895, when Signor 


" A canna =6 feet 5 inches. 12 Suetonius, Julius Caesar, xlvi. 
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Eliseo Borghi obtained permission from Prince Orsini to employ 
divers and make fresh research. Guided by the fisherman, Cav. 
Vittorio Malfatti and two divers soon located the first of two mag- 
nificent galleys that lie therein, at a distance sixty-five feet from the 
shore. It lies at a depth of thirty feet. At right angles to it, some 
two hundred feet distant, they found a second ship; and besides 
these there was found a structure resembling a pier or mole. 

By attaching long cords with corks to the galleys, the divers 
gradually sketched out in outlines on the surface the shape of the 
vessels. The writer can recollect the feeling of awe which thrilled 
those looking on at the design developing slowly upon the face of the 
waters, informing us of the peculiar, if not unique, historic wonders 
below. The length of the first vessel] was found to be ninety feet, by 
twenty-six in the beam. The decks were found to be paven with 
elaborate mosaic work in porphyry, green serpentine, and ‘rosso 
antico,’ intermingled with richly-coloured enamel. The bulwarks are 
cast in solid bronze once gilded, as traces showed. 

From other parts of this vessel nearest the shore, which lies in 
shallower water than its fellow, the divers brought up the various 
beautiful sculptures besides quantities of fragments confirmatory 
to the letter of De’ Marchi’s description as to the structure and 
ingenious means employed to keep out leaks. The outer edge of the 
vessel is covered with cloth smeared with pitch, and over this occur 
folds of thin sheet-lead doubled over and fastened down upon it with 
copper nails. It may be verified, when a yet more determined 
attempt shall be carried out to make the lake yield up bodily its 
treasure, that these great galleys may have been designed by their 
megalomaniac builder, Caligula, in imitation of those described in 
Suetonius as having been used by him along the neighbouring Cam- 
panian coast, for floating villas; but as to their purpose, it is at 
least as probable they were connected with the cult and festival 
of Virbius, representative of Hippolytus, the charioteer, as with 
those of Diana; were it not that the Ancients, as well as some 
moderns, have held that there is immediate relationship between 
the Moon-Goddess and the lunatic. It may thus have been that 
the Flamen Virbialis had advised the Emperor upon the spot that 
the ‘Rex Nemorensis’ had enjoyed too long a reign, or had in some 
way proved tyrannical. This would account for the flippant order 
_of the Emperor that one of his slaves should challenge him, in order 
to assassinate him and appropriate his office. 

The day when these galleys of Caligula shall be brought to land 
will be veritably a red-letter day in the archaeological calendar ; 
but, owing both to their condition and the depth at which they lie, 
we may well doubt if that can ever take place. 


St. Crarr BapDELEY. 
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HOW WE CAME TO BE CENSORED BY 
THE STATE 


Il.—THE WEDGE 


PERHAPS because the player is obliged to appear im propria persona, 
and cannot be judged apart from his quasi-physical achievement, 
by proxy as it were, as can other artists, since it is unfortunately 
part and parcel of his accomplishment, the public have from the 
first displayed an intense curiosity to approach the Player as inti- 
mately as it can in his profession, as will be seen from the custom 
that prevailed up to far into the eighteenth century, of allowing 
spectators to sit on the stage to witness a play, and this in spite 
of repeated Royal commands to the contrary. 

This hindrance was not finally abandoned until Garrick’s time. 
It was the fashion amongst the modish to indulge their wit at the 
expense of any unoffending personage in the audience, and exchange 
compliments with any woman that took their fancy. Presum- 
ably, even gentlewomen were quite ready to enter into the spirit 
of it, for under their vizard masks they felt all the courage of 
incognito. But I cannot help feeling a mask was rather a protection 
against the free language of the courtiers than of the playwright or 
players. When Samuel Pepys saw Cromwell’s daughter Mary, then 
Lady Falconbridge, in the theatre with her husband, he noticed with 
much pleasure that she became so embarrassed at the amount of 
attention and curiosity she was attracting that she put on her vizard 
mask, and so kept it on all the play, ‘which of late has become a great 
fashion among the ladies which hides their whole face.’ Here, at 
all events, we find a lady masking herself against the impertinence 
of the public. Performances that had at one time commenced at 
three o’clock or even earlier, at the end of the seventeenth century 
had reached a much later hour. On some occasions, by reason of the 
heat of the weather, the play did not begin till nine, nor was the house 
to be opened till eight. To all appearances the fop went to the play- 
house to be observed or to show off his new periwig, or to pose as 
a man of fashion, and had as little critical faculty in judging a play 
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as any modern youth of fashion who is to be found in the front 
stalls of a musical comedy at the Gaiety. I cannot believe that human 
nature can have deteriorated much more than in the fashion of 
combing the hair back from the forehead, instead of surmounting it 
with a peruke; and the fatuous young man in white waistcoat and 
white kid gloves with a great deal of silk sock showing, who lolls 
in the stalls of our playhouses to-day is in nothing different from 
the Lord Foppington of 1697, who remarked ‘that a man must 
endeavour to look wholesome, lest he make so nauseous a figure in 
the side box the ladies should be compelled to turn their eyes upon 
@ play.’ 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the upper gallery 
was opened gratis to footmen waiting for their employers, and it is 
conceivable that, with the nobility and gentry so voluble in the pits 
and boxes, the lacqueys were not much more reticent amid the gods. 
This custom of admitting the footmen was not abandoned until the 
reign of George the Second, when, for their rudeness, they were not per- 
mitted the use of the gallery, until then reserved for or rather appro- 
priated by them. Three hundred of them then armed themselves and 
broke into Drury Lane in the presence of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. An endeavour was made to read the Riot Act, and some thirty 
of the ringleaders were seized and sent to Newgate. A threatening 
letter was sent to Fleetwood, the then patentee, that the footmen 
would raze the theatre to the ground unless their prerogative of 
a free pass was restored to them, but an efficient guard of soldiers 
on several subsequent nights terminated the affair, and this custom 
died out after being in existence a hundred years. 

How and in what manner the players were able to make them- 
selves heard on the stage it is difficult to understand, for there, too, 
a constant discussion was kept up on the current topics on both 
sides of the curtain. ‘ You speak so low,’ cried an exasperated critic 
from the pit to an actor who could not be heard above the buzz of 
general conversation. ‘And you too high,’ returned the humiliated 
actor. 

Steele, of one of his comedies, says: ‘It had a clear stage and 
no favour.’ This of a play in which he had endeavoured to clear 
the stage of any but the player during the performance, in accordance 
with a decree of Queen Anne’s, in which she endeavoured to abolish 
both the custom of the spectators mixing with the players, and that 
of ladies wearing vizard masks at the play—a habit that, according 
to Colley Cibber, ‘had so many ill-consequences attending it.’ That 
was, however, two hundred years ago. There was a play last Spring 
in London at which I had been glad had it been the fashion to wear 
masks. In my defence I may say that I was there on the second 
night of the performance, ignorantly one of a few scattered spectators 
who had strayed in to hear a drama in a foreign tongue. Later I 
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heard it was crowded, and I observed that by special request that 
particular play was repeated again and again. 

We get some terrible pictures of private squabbles expanding . 
into a dangerous tumult when the Hanoverians were on the throne. 
In 1720, under Rich’s management, a certain Earl, whose name I 
do not gather, but of no very sober habit, seeing a friend of his on 
the other side, crossed the stage while the play was in progress amid 
a general uproar from the house. The manager then went to him 
and said: ‘I hope your Lordship will not take it ill if I give orders 
to the stage-door keeper not to admit you any more;’ upon which 
the Earl, as he is called in the history, gives Rich a slap in the face, 
which is cordially returned by the manager. A grave scuffle ensues 
of patrons versus players, and Quin, Ryan, Walker, Rich, and others 
drive their patrons out by the stage door. The gentlemen re-enter 
by the boxes, cut the hangings of gilt leather finely painted, and do 
not desist until a constable and the watchmen take the rioters in 
charge, for which, as usual, the theatre is closed down—this time, 
indeed, not by command of the King, who henceforth ordered a guard 
to attend this theatre, but in order to repair the damage done during 
the riot. 

We must, however, make allowances for an uncourteous period 
of manners, for, if the general public was not too gentle to the player, 
it is at any rate interesting to find that even the King was treated with 
the scantiest ceremony where an audience was kept waiting for him 
after the time advertised for the commencement of the play. George 
the Second, having arrived rather late on one occasion, was received 
with marked resentment by the public, and with violent expressions 
of disapproval. At this the King seems to have been embarrassed 
rather than angry, and with some readiness of resource advanced 
to the front of the box, pulled out his watch, pointed out the difference 
of time to his lord-in-waiting, and beat his misleading timekeeper 
against the box, which little pantomime highly delighted the audience 
and restored them to good humour. That evening was destined to 
be an amusing one. A centaur was introduced into the play, who had 
to pierce an adversary with an arrow; the weapon by an accident 
glanced into the King’s box and grazed past him. At the sight of 
this the public rose in a great ferment, suspecting treason, and pre- 
pared to revenge the outrage, when all of a sudden the whole front 
of the centaur came off, and the carpenter who played the ‘ posterior ’ 
advanced and fell on his knees to the King, assuring him it was 
an accident. This was just the kipd of performance that would 
tickle an audience to death, and George the Second voted the centaur’s 
head and tail the most amusing thing of the evening. This same 
sovereign was often wont to be heard talking aloud in his box when 
he had any comments to make on anything that was said on the 
stage that attracted his attention ; therefore it is not to be wondered 
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at that where he set the example his subjects followed, and frankly 
insisted on their right to assert themselves, even to Royalty, as we 
see typified in the amusing affair of the four kings—four American 
Indian chiefs dubbed Royal by courtesy, and announced to be present 
at the benefit of an Irish actor called Bowen who was playing Mac- 
beth. The dense crowd assembled was in honour of the four Indian 
chiefs rather than of the Scottish thane, and made a fine pother 
and noise when it found the chiefs could not be seen from the gallery. 
Nothing would serve their purpose than that four chairs should be 
placed on the stage, and the Indians solemnly escorted from their 
box to take their seats in full view of the house. 

One is glad to think that when any very serious upheaval was 
contemplated by the gentlemen of the audience the ball opened 
with a preliminary ceremony of conducting all the women out of 
the pit, as, for example, in 1740, when a riot was organised on account 
of the non-appearance of a French dancer. 

Colley Cibber, indeed, gives us a remarkable picture of these 
idlers who organised these revolutions. He says that they were more 
desirous to come in for their share of the attention of the audience 
than for any pleasure they could derive from the play, that they 
daily placed themselves where they could best inconvenience the 
actors and interrupt them by their conversation. The only expedient 
of the managers at last, as no Royal decree could stop this state of 
things, was to refuse to take money at the stage door from all persons 
and without distinction; and then they preserved to themselves 
the right and liberty of choosing their own company, but this does 
not show that they did not still admit their own friends to the 
stage. Indeed, at the benefits of those various players who were 
great favourites with the public, and for whose rich patrons there 
was otherwise insufficient room in the house, it was advertised that 
‘ part of the pit will be railed into the boxes, and for the better ac- 
commodation of the ladies the stage will be formed into an amphi- 
theatre where servants will be allowed to keep places.’ If a big house 
was not secured there would be a notice to this effect: ‘Not any 
building on the stage.’ As far as I can gather this building rose on 
both sides of the stage up into what we call the flies or clouds, and 
on crowded nights the actors’ entrances and exits must have been 
completely blocked by spectators, besides which there were canvassed- 
in boxes so that the actors and actresses were continually disturbing 
people seated by the stage doors. The main entrance to this amphi- 
theatre of stage seats was up steps from the middle of the back 
scene, and when that was filled there were groups of persons squatting 
on the stage three or four rows deep. Mr. Quin at the age of sixty- 
five, dressed as Falstaff at his own benefit, was detained several 
minutes before he could pass through the numbers that wedged and 
hemmed him in. As to the actresses in the hoop of the period we 
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can well picture the commotion and movement their entrance must 
have created as they tried to press through the ranks of the onlookers, 
Indeed, manners seem to have been left behind in the chairs and 
coaches that brought the great world to the playhouse. We read 
of one little illustration of this in 1717, when a pretty young actress 
is sitting in an upper box watching the opera, and is accosted by a 
military man who wishes to make her acquaintance, a desire by no 
means reciprocated on the part of the lady, whose attention was 
engrossed by the play. The gentleman beside her taking umbrage, 
the soldier dropped compliments and began to talk offensively, 
which the actress resented, and in a very proper manner proceeded 
to what is colloquially called ‘ put him in his place.’ On the next 
occasion of her public appearance in one of her best parts there 
was our friend the military gentleman ready with several others 
to interrupt her performance by calling out and shouting various 
forms of mockery, and even flinging things that he had brought for 
the purpose at the actress. At last one Englishman actually did wake 
up to the fact that this was unwarranted, and declared that no one 
but a fool or a bully would be capable of insulting an audience or a 
woman in such a monstrous way. This resulted in a duel in Hyde 
Park, in which, if history is correct, it is good to know that the officer 
got the worst of it, and in the end begged for his life. 

At Covent Garden, where Quin and Mrs. Woffington held the stage, 
the exciting incident of Miss Bellamy’s abduction has an original 
note in it. She was playing Lady Fanciful to Quin’s Sir John Brute, 
when a gentleman called Metham begged to be allowed to speak 
with her in the hall of the theatre, and without more ado bore her 
away in his carriage. Quin appeared on the stage and explained this 
abduction to the audience, who were so thoroughly pleased with 
the episode that they seem to have made no comment about the 
absence of the actress during the rest of the play ! 

The remarkable thing that strikes me most in the history of the 
theatre is that at all times the public took it upon themselves to inter- 
fere directly with the player’s business on the stage. It never seemed 
to occur to any of the many brawlers and agitators to whom I have 
only made occasional references that the theatre is a financial venture, 
that it is as much the manager’s affair as a bank or a brewery is the 
concern of the banker and the brewer and of no one else. In a lesser 
degree the same spirit survives to-day. The privacy of the actor or 
actress is never respected; the player’s time is never to be con- 
sidered his own. If a charity is in need of funds he must act for the 
cause ; if a philanthropic institution needs subscriptions the player 
must speak on behalf of it; if the school boy or girl wants an auto- 
graph the player must sign it; if a man or woman be incapable of a 
concentrated attempt to earn his or her living by any other calling, 
the player must give an opinion as to his or her genius for acting. 
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At no time is the player allowed the privacy of the politician, or the 
poet, or any other public personage. There is no moment, during the 
two epochs of which I speak, at which the private individual stung 
by some real or fancied affront has not deliberately incited the audience 
to riot, and has not unmolestedly damaged the theatre. With 
Garrick at Drury Lane, and Beard manager of Covent Garden, 
the patentees determined to suspend half prices—that is, no longer 
to allow the spectator to enjoy half the evening’s performance 
and pay only half fees. As, however, by this time Garrick explained 
that his expenses had risen from 301. to 901. per night, there seems 
every reason why he should have also increased the prices in the audi- 
torium. Led by an Irishman called Fitzpatrick, who harangued the 
audience from the boxes, the public at Drury Lane received Garrick’s 
explanation with an uproar of abuse and proceeded to tear up the 
benches and break the lustres and girandoles, and commit every act 
of violence which an infuriated mob can perpetrate. An actor, Moody, 
who had stopped some maniac from setting fire to the place, was called 
upon to apologise. He very wittily said he was very sorry he had 
displeased them in putting out the fire and saving their lives. The 
following evening the same scene was repeated at Covent Garden. 

The damage done to Covent Garden took four or five days to 
repair, and the manager, tired out by the hissing and hooting that 
interrupted the performance, finally accorded the rioters what they 
fought for. Where was the Lord Chamberlain during all this 
scrimmage ? We have seen how, from very early times, the stage 
is under the closest scrutiny on the part of authority—on what ground 
except for the protection of both stage and public from the dangers 
of each to each? Since when is justice in England administered for 
the exclusive benefit of one side and none to the other ? 

To understand it we must go back—or, rather, not to understand 
it, to be more puzzled, perplexed than before—we must go back 
over the whole evolution of facts that culminated in the supreme 
act of control by the law introduced by Sir Robert Walpole, when 
that statesman was suffering from irritation at some fancied carica- 
ture of himself on the stage. The agitation started some time ago 
by a number of playwrights and players to limit the powers of the 
dramatic censorship has resulted in a Bill framed by Mr. Robert 
Harcourt, himself a writer of plays as well as a member of parliament. 
The Act proposes to transfer all licensing powers from the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office to the London County Council, and in view of the 
question being shortly brought before us, it may be of some interest 
to the reader to trace the origin and growth of that officer’s duties, 
and it will presently be seen that far from the office being the outcome 
of any deliberate scheme for the protection of public morality, it is 
merely the survival of certain temporary measures in the perpetual 
conflict between authority, with its wilful distrust of the stage, and 
the actor and manager who depend on it for a living. 
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In the December number of this Review I went fully into the 
celebrated Rogues and Vagabonds Act of 1597, which, I think, pro- 
vided for the protection of both public and player against the 
nuisance of strolling and irregular theatrical companies. 

After James the First came to the throne it may be remembered 
the Crown adopted all licensing powers. 

When the Globe was burned down, Sir George Buck, the Master 
of the Revels, received 20l. as his fee for licensing a new theatre in 
Whitefriars. In 1620 there is a patent to King James’s well-beloved 
servant—mark how the actor is addressed up to this time !—to play 
at the Globe, the Bankside, and Blackfriars Theatres. 

Upto the time of Charles the First we find the aid of the Master of 
the Revels, Sir Henry Herbert, continually invoked for the protection 
of the players and the rectification of their wrongs ; and when Prynne 
publishes the ‘ Histriomastix,’ or ‘ Players’ Scourge,’ he, as we have 
seen, is heavily punished. But in 1642 the cant begins in good earnest 
on the part of Lords and Commons. ‘ Public stage plays do not agree 
with seasons of humiliation,’ it is said. Then this cant and humbug 
crystallises into an Act forbidding playhouses and putting them down 
by order of a magistrate, when Prynne is released and the actor 
loses his liberty. Later Prynne recants and withdraws every word 
of his ‘ Histriomastix,’ but liberty to actors is subject to the rights of 
the Master of the Revels, 1.e. the Chamberlain— 


to warn, command and support in all places with this our seal all and every 
play and play-writer, either belonging to any nobleman or otherwise, who must 
appear before him with all such plays or shows and thereto present or recite 
before our said servant whom we authorise to order and refer, authorise and put 
down such as shall be thought fit or unmeet. Should any disobey, he may 
attach them and commit them to ward. We command you to assist him. 


And they do assist one another. When one gives permission 
and the other has not license, it is always an appeal to the Privy 
Council or a request to the Lord Mayor to use his authority. What 
was in truth nobody’s business became everybody’s business. All 
this while, until the Restoration, the Master of the Revels, who had 
actually purchased his place and had received it from Charles the 
First as a grant for two lives, had been making a very good thing 
of it. He had a fee of two guineas on every new play (it is less nowa- 
days than then because the value of money has risen), a benefit worth 
1001. per year, Christmas-box and Easter-egg of 6/. from each com- 
pany. When Killigrew and Davenant are the King’s patentees his 
revenue falls off, and he brings an action against Killigrew for 
playing without a license. He gets a verdict in his favour, but before 
a Westminster jury he is told he has no jurisdiction over Davenant’s 
company, and no right to fees. Ina second action against Davenant 
in the City, the Master of the Revels is allowed the fees for reading 
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the plays, but is held to have no authority to license the players 
to act: that is only by immediate authority from the Crown. Was 
ever such an interpretation of the law? The managers can only 
open @ theatre by patent from the King, but the Master of the Revels, 
who is paid his fee for licensing a play, has no power to license. 
The actions appear, however, to have been brought against the 
actors for acting, and not against the patentees, in almost every 
case. 

Sir Henry Herbert, irrespective of the verdicts, sends an order 
to Davenant’s players that they may not act, although the Court 
has decided he has no jurisdiction over them; finally the Master 
of the Revels enters into a compact with Killigrew (who, it may be 
observed, always comes off well, because he is a persona grata with 
the King), by which he and Sir Henry Herbert arrange that the 
Master of the Revels shall keep his fees, and neither of them shall 
directly or indirectly aid or assist Sir William Davenant or those 
of his pretended company. Later, the players appear to have got 
out of hand, and the Master of the Revels is ordered no% to license 
any play containing immoral or irreligious expressions, and to give 
notice to the Lord Chamberlain if the players presume to act any- 
thing which he has struck out. The office of Master of the Revels 
was literally instituted as the ‘ great director of the sports of the 
Court by night as well as the sports of the field by day ’—virtually 
the King’s Chamberlain, which office is now represented by the Lord 
Chamberlain. Gifford, in a note to the Alchemist, says : ‘ The Masters 
of the Revels were tasteless and officious tyrants who acted with 
little discrimination, and were always more ready to prove their 
authority than their judgment; the most hateful of them was Sir 
Henry Herbert.’ 

Sir Henry Herbert after the Restoration was a restless person, 
for ever appealing to the King and the Courts of Justice to establish 
his authority, which he endeavoured to make as offensive as he could, 
with or without jurisdiction. Thomas Killigrew, his successor, 
curiously enough, was in the position of being the patentee of the 
King’s company on the one hand, and on the other he was also Master 
of the Revels, which puts me in mind of the anomalous situation of 
a regimental officer, who, left in sole authority at the depot, is obliged 
to ask his own permission when he wants leave of absence. Presently 
there was to be a final definition of the Master of the Revels’ right 
to fees for licensing of plays. A new patent of George the First grants 
to Sir Richard Steele full power to establish a company of comedians 
under the sole government of Steele, and it commands and enjoins 
that no new play nor any old or revived play be acted under the 
authority hereby granted until the same be corrected by the said 
governor from any offensive and scandalous passage or expression. 
Steele, therefore, cousideved himself sole judge of the plays to be 
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acted in the theatre. But when a new play is produced which has not 
been submitted to the Master of the Revels’ judgment, the Master, 
nevertheless, demands his fee of forty shillings because he should have 
read it. Hereafter comes a tug of war.: Colley Cibber is sent by Steele 
to discuss with great urbanity whether the more recent patent granted to 
the latter by George the First has superseded an old patent or warrant 
without his knowledge of it, in which case Steele suavely says he will 
most certainly continue his habit of fees. Challenged, however, to prove 
his claim, the Master of the Revels has no warrant to fall back upon, 
and from that time the theatre spares him the trouble of reading plays; 
the next Master of the Revels’ authority is neither opposed nor recog- 
nised, and he receives fees when he can; and in the next Licensing 
Act the Master of the Revels is no longer mentioned, and what power 
he possessed passes back to the Lord Chamberlain. 

But though Steele may have had a moderate little victory on 
that occasion, a little later a man less amenable to the theatrical 
cause holds the office of Lord Chamberlain in the person of the Duke 
of Newcastle. He is presumably one of those who have a physical 
loathing of playhouses and more particularly of Sir Richard Steele. 
The latter had violently opposed certain Government measures in the 
house, Lord Sunderland’s Peerage Bill for example, which he regarded 
as too exclusive and aristocratic. Some authorities on the stage 
have it that the Non-juror, a satire adapted from Moliére’s Tartujfe 
by Colley Cibber, in which the Duke pretended to see offence to his 
party, was made the pretext for his forbidding Mr. Cibber to appear. 
Steele remonstrating, he was forbidden ever more to write or speak 
to the Duke. After further correspondence comes a letter from the 
Lord Chamberlain to the gentleman managing the company of 
comedians at the theatre in Drury Lane, and to all the comedians and 
actors there, in which the license is revoked—for the further preven- 
tion of any future misbehaviour and disobedience to his Majesty’s 
commands, ‘I do by virtue of my office hereby discharge you the said 
managers and comedians from further acting.’ Steele’s argument in 
the matter is at any rate full of common-sense. He says the theatre 
is but a workshop and receives nothing from the Crown. ‘If I had 
been a laceman, saddler, or shoemaker to the Crown by patent, I could 
not have been dispossessed but by course of law.’ 

The Attorney-General and the Lord Chief Justice, Northey and 
Parker, are of opinion that the patent is unassailable. But in spite 
of all argument forensic and otherwise, the King thinks proper ‘to 
revoke the said license for the purpose of reforming the comedians and 
for establishing the just and ancient authority of the officers of our 
household and more especially of Chamberlains.’ Alllicenses, powers, 
and authorities are thereupon revoked. There is not here any plausible 
reason for an act of such gross oppression—a company is disbanded, 
and I doubt if any unacquainted with the life in a theatre fully realises 
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what this shutting down of a playhouse means in the way of distress 
to others than the actors, to the many who are employed as dressers, 
scene-shifters, carpenters, machinists, dressmakers, to the whole little 
world of small wage-earners within. Steele urged all this, but without 
avail, and why was it done? Not for the reformation of the actors, 
certainly, for there had been no question of the plays they performed, 
and the theatre had been well conducted enough for some years, i.e. 
the public had made no disturbances there when this license was 
rescinded. Why, then, should the Lord Chamberlain close down the 
theatre on this small wage-earning community? Because if the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office were no longer able to control the licenses of the 
theatres and public, it would cut down that officer’s fees, and his 
remuneration would be reduced to a small salary and official apart- 
ments. 

It matters not here that the suspension was one only of a few 
weeks. It might have been months if distress had not forced the 
comedians to make their submission and accept the license. The 
principle is the same. As Steele says: ‘ Had it been a shop to make 
saddles in, the distresses of the wage-earners had been considered. 
Because it is a shop for comedians to produce their work, the players 
must starve that the officer of the Crown shall have his privileges and 
fees.’ 

The humorous part of the whole transaction is that it is set right 
through the medium of Walpole who had now become Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Walpole, who presently, in a fit of personal vanity, 
hurries through an unconsidered Bill that is a final gagging of actors. 
It is Walpole who in this case reinstates the much injured Sir Richard 
Steele as controller of Drury Lane, little more than a year after his 
ejection from that theatre. 

Now there was one person at Court at this time who had the 
humour to observe the comedy of ministers and placemen and the 
talent to convey it to an audience in a captivating form. I refer to 
Gay, the author of the Beggar’s Opera, which was produced towards 
the end of poor ‘ Dick’ Steele’s life. Gay is supposed to have com- 
posed the Beggar's Opera smarting ‘under a disappointment at 
Court ’ where he had only been offered the appointment of Gentleman 
Usher to the Royal children—but Pope declares that it was Dr. Swift 
who first suggested to Mr. Gay what an odd, pretty sort of thing a 
Newgate pastoral might make—Swift and Pope were both interested 
in its progress, and Congreve advised its production. Eventually, 
as we know, in the words of the well-known mot of the period, it made 
‘Gay rich and Rich gay.’ Rich had become very despondent about 
it at rehearsal until the Duchess of Queensberry, Gay’s staunchest 
friend and patron, attended a rehearsal in person and encouraged its 
production. On the first night its success hung in the balance until 
the public suddenly awoke to the political allusions in it, when it 
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ended in a clamour of applause. Pope is said to have altered the 
celebrated lines that gave such offence in high quarters, sung by 
Peachum, the thief-taker : 

The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 

The lawyer beknaves the divine, 


And the statesman because he’s so great 
Thinks his trade’s as honest as mine. 


The King waxed angry. 

The Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, for encouraging the per- 
formance, were forbidden the Court, upon which the Duke resigned his 
appointment, and the Duchess wrote her well-known letter in reply.' 

The Beggar’s Opera was played sixty-three days without intermis- 
sion and was revived the following season ; the ladies carried about 
with them the favourite songs of it on fans, and houses were furnished 
with it on screens and paravents. In a recent exhibition of Old 
Masters at Burlington House there was a picture of the Beggar's 
Opera by Hogarth. It gives us some idea of the way the public 
were accommodated on the stage during a performance. To the right 
of the picture we see Gay, the author, following his own play in the 
prompt copy of the book before him. Rich (this was Christopher’s son), 
the manager, next to him, looks, I must say, much like the character 
his associates gave him—bland, tricky, suave, but cunning. There is 
the Duke of Bolton who afterwards married Miss Fenton, the lady on 
her knees in the scene as ‘ Polly Peachum ’—the Duke must have been 
a familiar figure, who probably assisted at every performance of the 
opera—and there is Walker in the middle of the stage, who, without a 
voice and with only a fair ear for music, made such a furore in the 
part of Captain MacHeath. On the O.P. or left side of the stage are 
several men and women of the world, who, no doubt, had some interest 
in or admiration for some members of the company. In short 
everyone and everything connected with it became famous, and lastly 
it drove out of England for that season the Italian opera that had 
been a serious rival to the English actors in London for the previous 
ten years, a competition that had much to do with the vagaries and 
vicissitudes of theatrical fortunes. When the Beggar’s Opera was 
printed, and the charm of the performance with music was removed, 
moralists objected on the ground that it gave encouragement to all 
kinds of vice, and pretended that after its exhibition the gangs of 
robbers were multiplied. This objection to it continued to 1772, 
when Sir John Fielding, the magistrate at Bow Street, requested the 
managers of Drury Lane and Covent Garden not to revive it. Genest, 
the theatrical commentator, says wistfully : ‘ It is much to be wished 
that it had never been written, as its success entailed on us from that 
time to this (1832) those bastard comedies styled operas.’ 


1 Quoted by Mr. Norman Pearson in his article in this Review, An ‘ Eccentric 
Beauty’ of the Highteenth Century, May 1908. 
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In speaking about the Beggar’s Opera, I have not wandered 
far afield from my original departure from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office, for in 1728 I find myself back again there with our friend Gay, 
who has written a sequel to his first success called Polly, which is now 
ready for rehearsal. The license is refused. In Gay’s own words: 
‘I received from his Grace this answer : “ that it was not allowed to be 
acted but commanded to be suppressed,” this was told me in general 
without any reasons assigned or any charge against me of my having 
given any particular offence.” Genest says there is, however, little 
doubt that that official was taking his revenge for the honest and 
open satire of the Beggar’s Opera, and we are glad to note that when 
it was published by subscription it made more money than it 
would have done by the representation. To understand the situation 
we must remember there were at this time in London six play- 
houses, the Opera House, the French Theatre in the Haymarket (this 
house stood on the site of the present Haymarket Theatre and was 
occupied by a French company of actors who were announced in 
December, 1720, as His Grace the Duke of Montague’s French servants), 
a theatre of small holding capacity opened about 1725 in Goodman’s 
Fields near the Minories in the City, and three more classic theatres 
that I have dealt with in the Stuart period, Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The theatre in the City was actually 
run up out of an old workshop by Odell, who was after Walpole’s Act, 
as I shall show, engaged as deputy-licenser to the Lord Chamberlain ; 
but about 1730 a clever young man called Gifford, of good Buckingham- 
shire descent, and his wife took it over and rebuilt it. The new manage- 
ment, persons of taste, were responsible for the early efforts of Fielding, 
who had not yet immortalised himself as a novelist, but who with his 
keen satire and trenchant wit spared neither King nor minister in 
his plays. The play that began to irritate authority appears to have 
been Pasquin, a dramatic satire that Fielding produced at the Hay- 
market, with his own company called The Great Mogul’s Company of 
Comedians. It is said, this hard-hitting, mirth-moving satire made 
London scream for nearly two months, a colossally long run for those 
days. One of the parts called ‘ Quidnam,’ was supposed to caricature 
Walpole. There are some amusing lines in it. Miss says to her mother 
‘ But I have heard that’s a naughty thing’; to which her mother re- 
plies ‘ That can’t be if your betters do it. People are punished for 
doing naughty things, but people of quality are never punished, 
therefore they never do naughty things.’ 

Lines such as that were beginning to irritate the Great Mogul 
in St. James’s. ‘ La moutarde lui montait au nez,’ as the French say. 
Again Tumbledown Work or Phaeton in the Suds, with its political 
allusions, pleased the Town, but not Authority. Authority preferred 
politics left out of the stage play. 

Nevertheless, it is curious that it was not Pasquin that perturbed 
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the politicians at Westminster, for already two years previously to its 
appearance some busybody, Sir John Barnard by name, had been 
stirring up an agitation for leave to introduce a Bill for restraining the 
number of playhouses, and for regulating common players ; his motion 
was carried unanimously, but this projected Bill raised a great com- 
motion amongst actors, who recognised that if the number of theatres 
were limited to the three patents, it threatened to make what is 
financially called a corner in theatres, so that the patentees could 
‘ dictate what terms they chose to the players—without dealing with 
the question of existing leases of theatres that would become void 
with the Act. For the moment the danger was averted because the 
Government was desirous of increasing the Lord Chamberlain’s power, 
to which Sir John Barnard, the prime mover in this measure, objected, 
and as the King would not pass it without this, the Bill was dropped. 

But the discussion had put heart into the principal inhabitants 
and justices of the peace and deputy lieutenants of the Tower division 
to present petitions for the abolition of the playhouse in Goodman’s 
Fields as a great nuisance. The magnates of the City of London, 
always the bitter opponents of the theatre, are at their old game; on the 
other hand, the shopkeepers, weavers, and dyers in the neighbourhood 
of Spitalfields are emphatic in their approbation of the management, 
and evidently rather prefer the theatre than not as a means of at- 
tracting business to that quarter; and a further petition from actors 
is presented, couched in pathetic terms, setting forth that to render 
any man incapable of getting his bread in the business or occupation 
which he had been trained up to from his youth, deprives him of life 
in the most terrible manner. As a result, petitions pour in from every 
source—one from a Mrs. Lee, who had annually erected two dramatic 
booths at Southwark Fair, another from Charles Lee (not a relative, 
but comptroller of his Majesty’s revels) who complained that the 
measure interfered with his privileges and fees, and again a petition 
from Anthony Aston, the oldest actor on the stage, who was actually 
called to give evidence personally in the House of Commons (the rarest 
and most singular of proceedings), and, having from his own expe- 
rience shown how easy it was to evade the provisions, caused the Bill 
to be rejected in its first shape. Thus we see that when, for almost 
the first time in the history of the stage, the player’s own version of 
the story is heard from his lips it carries forcible conviction with it at 
once. 

The irrepressible Fielding is at his desk again with the Historical 
Register for 1736, which was in effect a review of topical allusions, and 
was @ source of annoyance to Authority ; apart from its travesty of 
things of public interest there is an amusing allusion to the celebrated 
quarrel between Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Cibber, as to who should play 
Polly Peachum’s part in the Beggar’s Opera when it came to be revived. 

The quarrel seems to have been the talk of the town, for Wood- 
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ward writes a kind of hybrid opera pantomime comedy of it. The 
Merry Wives with Beggar's Pantomime, or The Contending Columbines, 
is the title. Eventually the public plumped for Mrs. Clive. 

Sir Robert Walpole, stung by the travesty of himself in the His- 
torical Review for 1736, was only biding his time, and when Gifford, 
the manager of the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, in the following 
year, in what was perhaps an attack of officious conscientiousness, 
carried a comedy to him called The Golden Rump, Walpole seized upon 
the plausible pretext that the play was scurrilous, and introduced into 
Parliament a Bill which was in effect a muzzling order for actors. 
Lord Chesterfield protested against the power of prohibition being 
lodged in one single man. One consequence, he said, would be that 
all vices prevalent at Court would come to be represented as virtues. 
He told the Lords they had no right to put excise on wit. ‘ Wit, 
my lords, is the property of those who have it, and too often the only 
property they have to depend on. It is, indeed, but a precarious 
dependence,’ and then added, cynically, ‘Thank God, we, my lords, 
have dependence of another kind.’ 

There is no doubt that this Bill was hurried through both Houses 
by Sir Robert Walpole, in spite of Lord Chesterfield’s remonstrance, 
with unconsidered and undue haste, for the irritation set up in Court 
circles by Gay’s Beggar’s Opera and Fielding’s subsequent Pasquin was 
not to be soothed or quieted except at the expense of the unfortunate 
player who was condemned to pay it to the last farthing, and is still 
paying it. 

The Act provides that no person shall, for gain, hire, or reward, 
perform or cause to be performed, any new interlude, tragedy, comedy, 
opera, play, farce, or other entertainment on the stage, or any addition 
to an old play, unless licensed by the Lord Chamberlain ; every person 
offending against this provision is to be fined 50/. and every manager 
or company offending is to lose the grant, license, or authority under 
which the playhouse or company is carried on. Moreover, no letters 
patent or license of the Lord Chamberlain is to be granted for any 
performance except in the City of Westminster and the liberties 
thereof and in such places where the Sovereign shall in person reside, 
and then during his residence only. 

Though this Bill contained the clause that gives the Lord Chamber- 
lain power of licensing other theatres if he so thought proper within 
the City and liberties of Westminster, the patentees, being under the 
impression that the actors would be effectively tied up under the 
general tenour of it, helped it along without awaking to the peril 
it involved to their own interests. A new office was invented of 
licenser of the stage at 400]. per annum (the first licenser was one 
Chetwynd), but, in order to take the work that he was paid to do off 
his shoulders, a deputy licenser and inspector of plays was found 
to help him at a salary of 200/., in the person of no other than Odell, 
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the builder of Goodman’s Fields Theatre, complaints of which had 
originated this whole upheaval of theatrical legislation. The little 
theatre in the Haymarket was shut up and the new one in Goodman’s 
Fields was closed, to reopen again a little later, and to be the scene of 
yet another upheaval in English histrionic annals. On the 19th of 
October, 1738, it was this stage that Garrick trod for the first time, 
to solicit the suffrage of a London audience, who went mad over him. 
Not very many years after this new Licensing Act came in, the public 
sense of fair play was for once on the side of the players, for when, 
after 1777, a company of French players was brought over to perform 
at the Haymarket, and Authority wrote its name in large letters on 
the programme, the public would not suffer foreign players to appear on 
a stage from which English actors had been ousted, and felt it its 
proud duty to manifest its displeasure that our people had been 
deprived of their livelihood and thrust into gaol for debt. A song in 
praise of English beef was started in the gallery and taken up by the 
whole house, although the French Ambassador occupied the box of 
honour. When the curtain went up the French company were dis- 
covered standing between two files of Grenadiers with fixed bayonets, 
resting on their firelocks with the order to maintain the King’s 
authority if the play were interrupted. This was more than British 
flesh and blood could stand. With one voice the audience turned to 
certain justices who were present ready to read the Riot Act, and 
demanded the withdrawal of the troops. Pending their withdrawal 
the usual interruptions of cat-calls and whistling were resorted to, 
and when the wretched players commenced a dance the spectators flung 
peas on the stage to tripthem up. Finally, just as one of the justices 
got up to read the proclamation and ordered the Guards to be in 
readiness, wiser counsels prevailed with him, and a friend urged him 
to save bloodshed, as the people were in earnest. Upon which the 
French Ambassador left the house amid loud cheering and the curtain 
was dropped upon a painful scene. 

The first plays prohibited by the licenser after the Bill had passed 
were Gustavus Vasa, by Brooke, condemned as being dangerous to 
public order, and Thomson’s Edward and Eleanora, alluding too freely 
to Royal family dissensions. These were published by large sub- 
scriptions on the part of the public who were, some say, incensed at 
the powers of a licenser, but what is much more likely is that they 
bought them out of curiosity because they were forbidden fruit ! 

The curious anomaly of the early licensing of stage plays is that 
originally all plays were licensed by the printing of them—indeed, a 
considerable part of the profit to actors and authors was on the sale 
of printed plays, of which copies were to be bought usually hard 
by the theatre itseli—does not that point to the greater interest or 
literary taste of the Elizabethan playgoer? Subsequently to the 
Restoration, no book might be printed until it was registered at 
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Stationers’ Hall. After 1692 this provision was not re-enacted, owing 
to the censor of books having licensed a book which the House of 
Commons had ordered to be burnt. Inconsistency upon inconsis- 
tency! Newspapers have facilities of circulating pernicious or 
revolutionary matter with far greater facility and less expense than 
books, yet they have never at any time been subjected by statute 
to a censorship, although there were at one time stringent provisions 
as to registrations of printers, publishers, stamp duties, &c., which were 
abolished in 1869 and 1870. 

It is not any part of my object here to discuss what purpose may 
be served by restraining the stage and yet allowing the Press absolute 
freedom, illogical as it may appear on the face of things to exercise 
no sort of control over the publication of literature open to any man, 
woman, or child, who can expend a few pence, and yet to supervise 
very stringently the performance of plays in a theatre that is too costly 
for the greatest number to visit habitually. There must be, numeri- 
cally, many hundred thousand readers in excess of playgoers in the 
United Kingdom, when we consider the dwellers in remote country 
districts or the religious sects with conscientious scruples to whom a 
box of books from the library is their only excitement, and who never 
visit the playhouses at all. True, it is optional to read a book or to 
leave it, but then the same may be said of seeing a play or of not seeing 
it. In the first case an objectionable book or paper may be taken up 
by an unsuspecting and unsuspicious reader, while a visit to the theatre 
entails a deliberate and rather elaborate preparation, and in the 
matter too of the drama the plot and substance of it is rendered in 
detail in every newspaper, a process that is impossible in criticising 
a thick volume. 

Admitting that the present output of fiction is on a far higher 
level than the output of drama, it cannot be said that the writers 
of novels and history of the present day are more squeamish in their 
choice of subjects than the playwrights, but the superiority of their 
achievement and the quality of their work are due perhaps only to 
the greater latitude allowed them and to the want of supervision by 
the State. The literary man need not be afraid to speak out. If he 
have a truth to tell he may tell it seriously, frankly, and he is not 
required to cloak it and conceal the shape of the figure beneath as 
must the dramatic author. 

Nothing is more terrifying to the imagination than the outline of 
a corpse that is covered with a pall; turn the cloth down, and the 
dignity and solemnity of death have no more horror in them. 

To the prurient mind, there is nothing so hideous as the naked 
figure of truth, but to the artist there is nothing shameful in the nude. 
Honestly, I would sooner take a young girl or boy to the Doll’s House by 
Hendrik Ibsen than give them a volume of Hume’s history to peruse. 

Tt may be questioned whether an unrestrained stage would not 
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make for a greater expansion of thought, for it certainly is against 
the canons of Free Trade—that British fetish of past years—to pay 
custom to the State for an exchange of ideas, in the form of two guineas 
per act. 

Every dramatic author who wants to preach the bigger truths and 
the greater issues must feel baulked, more or less, by the ghost of a blue 
pencil hovering like a will-o’-the-wisp over his script ; and when he has 
hoped to speak to an audience as an apostle to his congregation or as 
a professor to his students, he is oppressed by a narrow tyranny of 
time-honoured prejudices and finds himself merely in the position of 
@ hursery-governess amusing a kindergarten pupil. Not Shakespeare 
nor Goethe nor Cervantes could have tuned their lays or sung their 


songs under such conditions as these. 
GERTRUDE KinesToN. 





OXFORD AND THE WORKING CLASSES 


Or recent years a determined effort has been made by a certain section 
of educational reformers to render the University and colleges of 
Oxford more easily accessible to the working classes. The celebrated 
Dr. Jowett wished that ‘ outposts of the University should be estab- 
lished in the industrial towns,’ and the establishment of Toynbee 
Hall in the East-end of London was a practical realisation of the 
idea that Oxford should keep in close touch with the new forces to 
which political power had been granted. The compliment paid by 
Oxford to the working classes has been returned. 

The leaders of the Labour Party towards the end of the last century 
decided that it would be good policy to send some clever workmen to 
reside in Oxford for the purpose of studying political economy, history, 
sociology, local government, and public administration. 

A working-class settlement was accordingly founded in 1899. It 
was called Ruskin Hall, and is now called Ruskin College. At Ruskin 
College there are no servants, except a cook; examinations and 
creed-tests, religious or political, are dispensed with ; and the cost of 
each student’s residence is 52]. per annum. Engineers, miners, 
spinners, weavers, blacksmiths, painters, and representatives of other 
trades are taught at Ruskin College ‘to acquire the knowledge 
essential to intelligent citizenship.” ; 

As was only to be expected, the presence of the new-comers was 
speedily felt in Oxford. Philanthropic Dons lectured to them ; they in 
turn began to proselytise the undergraduates. Speakers from Ruskin 
Hall were invited to the debates of college societies. Eloquent 
workmen, who from personal experience understood several factors 
of the economic problems which perplex the modern world, were 
pitted at the Union against undergraduates carefully protected from 
direct contact with the harsher aspects of human life. So far as the 
Ruskin College experiment tends to familiarise the richer with the 
standpoints of the poorer members of society; so far as it convinces 
the poor that the too frequent callousness of the leisured capitalist 
must be attributed to the fact that, under the existing system of 
education, the imaginations of the well-to-do are benumbed or stimu- 


1 Oxford and Working-Class Education, p. 8. 
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lated in wrong directions ; so far as these results are produced by 
Ruskin College, the experiment commends itself to persons who are 
neither sentimental nor hard-hearted. 

- There is, however, a less satisfactory side to the experiment. The 
students at Ruskin College are, generally speaking, matured, able, 
and vigorous personalities who have pushed their way to the front 
in open markets. The Dons, on the other hand, who train under- 
graduates, have, as a rule, since their adolescence been in positions 
analogous to the positions of irresponsible Civil servants. They are 
apt to get into grooves and out of touch with the bulk of their pupils, 
and their views tend to become antiquated, stereotyped, and provincial. 
Is it, then, to be wondered that many undergraduates are taking their 
ideas on politics and sociology from the virile students at Ruskin 
College? The advent of workmen at Ruskin College has, without 
doubt, hastened the growth of Socialism among the junior members 
of the University. Consequently the public must not be surprised if 
the University in the next decade becomes, like a Russian university, 
one of the most important centres for the spread of doctrines which 
hitherto have not received the support of experienced statesmen. The 
persistent efforts of Christian and other Socialists to capture Oxford 
deserve the earnest attention of those who believe that the world is 
not yet ripe for Socialism, and that the British Empire will be dissolved 
and the comparative prosperity of the people in these islands disappear 
if the electorate embraces the tenets of Karl Marx, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
Mr. Victor Grayson, and Mr. Robert Blatchford. 

Synchronising or connected with the appearance of the students 
at Ruskin College, attacks from every quarter have been commenced 
or renewed on the curriculum at Oxford. The chief objective of these 
attacks has been Responsions, which is the entrance examination to 
the University. By a tacit arrangement between the college autho- 
rities no one under ordinary circumstances resides at a college who 
has not acquired the rudiments of ancient Greek and Latin. If in 
Responsions French and German were substituted for those difficult 
languages, two formidable barriers separating the working classes from 
Oxford would be removed. A workman has neither the opportunity 
nor the inclination to learn even the modest quantity of Greek and 
Latin possessed by the average Freshman. Their failure to remove 
the abatis of Greek and Latin from the path of the poor has driven 
the Democratic and Socialist organisations to originate new tactics. 

The college authorities may, if they choose, let their rooms to 
working men. They may also dispense the latter from the obligation 
of taking Responsions or any other university examination. Moreover, 
there is nothing to prevent the Head and the Fellows of a college 
from granting considerable sums of money to workmen. In 1907, 
52,8901. 15s. 10}d. was allocated by the colleges to scholars and 
exhibitioners. Part of the sum dispensed in scholarships and exhibi- 
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tions could be easily diverted to the uses suggested by the authors 
of the remarkable pamphlet, Ozford and Working-class Education, 
which, issued by the Clarendon Press on the 28th of November last, 
is a frank exposition of the democratic programme. But before 
describing the proposals set out in Ozford and Working-class Educa- 
tion, it will be as well to pause for a moment to consider the justice 
and expediency of converting Oxford into an institution similar to the 
universities supplying a higher education to the democracy of the 
United States of America. The problems—and even democratic 
America has its problems—of the United States of America may be, 
and indeed are, very different from those of the British Empire : the 
coloured races who form an overwhelming majority of his Majesty’s 
subjects may not, as yet, have embraced the ideals of democratic 
government ; they may still prefer to be ruled by members of the 
upper castes of English society. It is, nevertheless, certain that the 
arguments for throwing wide the portals of Oxford to the working 
classes are of a peculiarly cogent and insistent nature. 

* Changes in the structure of English society,’ explained Mr. Sidney 
Ball, Fellow and Senior Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford, to the 
members of the Conference of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
held in 1907 at Oxford, ‘ are throwing more and more responsibility 
on the shoulders of men who have had no opportunity of obtaining 
the synoptic mind which, as Plato says, is desirable in governors.’ 
Oxford, unlike the newer universities of London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, boasts that it possesses a specific for producing 
‘the synoptic mind.’ Even at Cambridge University the curriculum 
is too banausic. It may be objected that Lords Cromer and Kitchener, 
who possess ‘ synoptic minds,’ were educated at Woolwich Academy, 
and that Mr. Haldane graduated at Edinburgh and Gottingen Univer- 
sities. There must be exceptions to almost every rule. ‘The man 
who reads Literee Humaniores, as most of our best men do,’ say the 
reforming and anonymous Fellows and Tutors who contributed to the 
Times the series of letters entitled Ozford and the Nation, ‘ has acquired 
at the end of his fourth year the best general education which any 
university can give.’ That a claim so sweeping can be solemnly 
advanced in the columns of the Times is evidence of a widely spread 
impression of Oxford’s essential superiority, not only to Cambridge 
but to the other Anglo-Saxon universities, to the universities on the 
Continent, and also to the universities of Tokyo and Kyoto. Why, it 
may be pertinently asked, should the future Labour Leader be debarred 
by mere poverty from spending a few years in the semi-monastic 
city on the banks of the Isis, where, though he is to be excused from 
obtaining ‘ the best general education which any university can give,’ 
he may possibly acquire ‘the synoptic mind which, as Plato says, 
is desirable in governors ’ ? 

“If ye bring it to pass,’ said Latimer—the passage is quoted 
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approvingly by the authors of Ozford and Working-class Education— 
‘that the yeomanry be not able to put their sons to school (as indeed 
universities do wondrously decay already), I say ye pluck salvation 
from the people, and utterly destroy the realm. Is this realm 
taught by rich men’s sons? No, no; read the chronicles. By 
yeomen’s sons the faith of Christ is and hath been maintained chiefly.’ 
Disciples of Mr. Robert Blatchford are not likely to maintain the 
faith of Christ, and the realm of England was not ‘ utterly destroyed ’ 
as Latimer had prophesied. But the attitude of Latimer towards the 
universities is to-day very popular. 

Not many months ago a question was put to the West London 
Council of the Independent Labour Party as to their views on the 
organisation of higher education for the working classes. The 
Council replied that ‘the funds requisite for carrying out this idea 
should be met by grants from the Imperial Exchequer, and by the 
restoration of educational endowments which, primarily intended 
for the education of the poor, have in the course of time become 
appropriated by the richer members of the community.’ Since 
every boy and girl in England is compulsorily sent to an elementary 
school, and since the poorest among them receive a gratuitous educa- 
tion, the wisest of our statesmen should earnestly consider how a 
large proportion of those boys and girls may be enabled to complete 
their education at the University which supplies ‘the best general 
education which any university can give.’ Several of the teachers at 
Oxford desire to impart their stores of knowledge to a wider audience. 
They do not admit that, in the words of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, they ‘ live 
secluded from the world, and so are like children as to commercial 
matters.’ 

‘The supreme social requirement for England,’ thinks the Bishop 
of Birmingham—himself an Harrovian, an ex-scholar of Balliol, and 
an honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, ‘is mixture of the 
classes, and learning is one of the most levelling instruments among 
persons of equal capacity.’ To hasten the mixture of classes is the 
aim of the Dons who are anxious to remove from Oxford the reproach 
that it is a ‘ home of lost causes.’ 

With such an excellent aim most of us will be inclined to sympathise. 
Though equality, except before the law, may be an ideal impossible 
of realisation, to promote fraternity should be the constant endeavour 
of Englishmen who believe that ‘Homo hominilupus’ is a bad, a mis- 
chievous maxim. It does not follow that the measures for fusing 
the various classes of English society which have met with the approval 
of the gentlemen responsible for Ozford and Working-class Educa- 
tion are beyond the pale of criticism. Because their objects are 
so great, just, wise, and popular, it is necessary that statesmen who 
have proved that they possess ‘ the synoptic mind ’ should be consulted 
before the meditated changes are made by the University and college 
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authorities. A scheme of such magnitude and moment which has not 
been refined in the crucibles of the Cabinet, the Houses of Parliament, 
or the Privy Council must needs be regarded with grave suspicion. 
Oxford, the authors of Ozford and Working-class Education admit 
(p. 74), is the trustee of its endowments. The powers of the authori- 
ties of the University and colleges are mainly derived from Acts of 
Parliament. On more than one occasion the intentions of the donors 
of the funds which they administer have, in accordance with the 
advice of Royal Commissions, been set aside by the King in Parlia- 
ment. It would be a most serious usurpation of the rights of the 
Sovereign for the University and colleges to endeavour to anticipate 
either the findings of a Royal Commission or the Act of Parliament 
that would be passed to carry those findings into effect. That any 
lesser body or bodies, corporate or incorporate, that a group of private 
individuals, eminent though they may be in the worlds of art and 
science, should virtually constitute themselves a Royal Commission 
would be a still more extraordinary departure from constitutional 
usage. With these preliminary observations I approach nearer to the 
scheme contained in Ozford and Working-class Education, which is 
the report of a joint committee of university and working-class repre- 
sentatives on the relation of the University to the higher education of 
workpeople. The history of the origin and of the acts of this joint 
committee is so very striking that it deserves a more than cursory notice. 

In August 1907 Mr. Walter Nield, President of the North-Western 
Co-operative Educational Committees’ Association and Mr. Sidney Ball, 
Fellow and Senior Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford, read papers on 
Oxford and working-class education at a conference of working- 
class and educational organisations held in the Oxford examination 
schools under the auspices of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, which, the report tells us, ‘ was founded in 1903 and consists of 
a federation of over 1000 working-class and educational bodies.’ 

On the 10th of August the following resolution, moved by Mr. 
Nield and seconded by Mr. Ball, was passed : 


That this National Conference,’ consisting of working-class and educational 
organisations, affirming the growing desire on the part of workpeople for Higher 
Education, and anxious for the further co-operation of Oxford in the systematic 
teaching of historical, economic, and other liberal subjects, approves the forma- 
tion of a committee of seven persons nominated by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, and seven persons nominated by the Executive of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, with instructions to report before Easter 
next to the organisations here represented, as to the best means of carrying 
into effect the suggestions made in the two papers read before the 


Conference. 


A conference of ‘ working-class and educational organisations held 
. under the auspices of the Workers’ Educational Association ’ had 


* The italics are mine.} 
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become a ‘national conference,’ which it emphatically was not, since 
neither the nation nor its representatives in Parliament nor the King 
in Council had summoned it, and the majority of the nation were 
unaware of its existence. 

The next incident in the genesis of the report was even more 
astonishing. The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. T. H. Warren, without pre- 
viously consulting Congregation or Convocation (Oxford’s equivalents 
to the Houses of Parliament), appointed Mr. Sidney Ball, the Dean 
of Christ Church, the Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Mr. A. L. 
Smith, Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, Mr. A. E. Zimmern, and Mr. H. B. 
Lees Smith (the Chairman of the Executive Committee of Ruskin 
College) to confer—I had almost written, negotiate—with Mr. C. W. 
Bowerman, M.P., representing the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress; Mr. D. J. Shackleton, M.P., also representing 
the same committee ; Mr. W. H. Berry, representing the Educational 
Committee of the Co-operative Union; Mr. Richardson Campbell, 
representing the National Conference of Friendly Societies; Mr. J. M. 
Mactavish, Labour member of the Portsmouth Town Council; Mr. 
Albert Mansbridge, General Secretary of the Workers’ Educational 
Association; and Mr. Alfred Wilkinson, Labour member of the 
Rochdale Town Council. 

Whether Congregation and Convocation ; whether the Heads and 
Fellows of the different colleges, the incomes of which are recom- 
mended by the report to be diverted into new channels, would have 
approved of the conduct of the Vice-Chancellor is a question which, 
of course, cannot be answered with absolute certainty. But it is 
probable that if the above bodies had been willing to negotiate 
with the working-men organisations they would have chosen Sir 
William Anson, Professor Case, Professor Osler, Professor Dicey, K.C., 
or, at any rate, gentlemen less prejudiced in favour of Socialism 
than Mr. Sidney Ball and Mr. A. E. Zimmern, and of more experience 
than the latter, to represent them. The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Ruskin College, too, would scarcely have been appointed. 

The committee, half of whose members had been appointed, not 
by the Chancellor, Lord Curzon, but by Dr. T. H. Warren, held five 
sittings of one or more days, and it appointed two sub-committees— 
one to deal with financial and administrative questions, and the other 
with courses of study. An interim report, which has never been 
published, was presented for the consideration of the Vice-Chancellor 
and ‘the various university bodies whom its recommendations con- 
cerned.’ The final report, as previously mentioned, was issued to the 
public on the 28th of November last. 

A month before it was offered for sale in Oxford, a statute embody- 
ing a recommendation in the report that the Extension Delegacy of the 
University should form a committee consisting of working-class repre- 
sentatives in equal numbers with members of the Delegacy had been 
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passed nemine contradicente by Convocation. If, by the 27th of -° 
October 1908, the date of the statute, the report had been in the 
hands of the public, it is very unlikely that the statute would have 
met with no opposition. More extraordinary still, on the 2lst of 
November 1908, a week before the issue of the report to the public, 
Mr. A. E. Zimmern explained the purport of it to 300 delegates of 
trade unions and other working-class organisations assembled at 
Toynbee Hall. To compare small with great things, the tactics of 
Mr. Zimmern and his friends might have been borrowed from the 
demagogues of the French Revolution. 

A casual and nondescript assembly constituted itself a national 
conference ; it requested an official of the University to appoint seven 
of the fourteen members of a sort of committee of public safety ; this 
official appointed them ; the committee drew up a secret report; it 
was published by one of its members at a gathering held near the worst 
slums of the metropolis ; and afterwards it was brought to the notice 
of the bulk of the persons whose actions it was intended to modify. 
The whole procedure was most un-English. 

I pass now to the recommendations of the Committee, the chief of 
which is that married or unmarried workmen shall reside with the 
undergraduates in college. It is significant that there is no minority 
report. 


THE CoNTROL OF THE TEACHING OF WORKPEOPLE BY THE 
UNIVERSITY 


The direction of university teaching, in as far as it relates to the working 
classes [we are informed], should be in the hands of a committee consisting of 
an equal number of workpeople and university representatives. But we attach 
great importance to the principle of direct representation, and we desire to 
see it extended for the following reasons: (a) The presence of leading members 
of working-class organisations is invaluable on account of the personal contri- 
butions of knowledge and suggestion which they can offer. This report is a 
striking example of our statement. (b) It secures the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of large bodies of men who might otherwise be inclined to distrust Oxford. 
(c) It gives workmen a very valuable insight into the working of university 
institutions—a knowledge which, through them, may be widely diffused through- 
out the nation (p. 54). 


The idea has taken practical shape. As related, on the 27th of 
October 1908, a statute was slipped through Convocation empowering 
the Extension Delegacy to form a committee consisting of working- 
class representatives in equal numbers with members of the Delegacy ; 
such a Committee is in existence. 


EXTRA-MURAL CLASSES 


The following extracts from the report sufficiently indicate the 
nature of the classes which are to be established in industrial centres : 


Our first proposal [the committee say] is that in certain selected industria} 
towns classes should be established, of not more than thirty students; that 
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these classes should pursue a plan of study drawn up by workpeople and repre- 
sentatives of the University in consultation ; that Oxford should appoint and 
pay half the salary of the teachers by whom such classes are taught ; and that 
such teachers should receive a status as a lecturer in Oxford, appointed either 
by a college or by the University (p. 56). 

We have no fear at all that were the classes placed, as we recommend, under 
the direct control of workpeople, in co-operation with university men, they 
would be used for any but the highest educational ends (p. 58). 

While the management and organisation of the class should be mainly in the 
hands of workpeople, the selection of curricula and guidance in reading must 
be the duty of the University acting in co-operation with workpeople (p. 59). 

As a rule, teachers should be selected from among those who have had previous 
experience of teaching workpeople either at Ruskin College, or at Social Settle- 
ments, or in connection with the Workers’ Educational Association, or in some 
other way, and should satisfy the standing committee that they possess the desired 
qualifications (p. 65). 

If University Extension work is accompanied by a recognised status in 
Oxford itself, the teachers employed will have far better prospects of obtaining 
Professorial Chairs and other posts of dignity and emolument, with the result 
that the ablest men will tend to offer themselves for the work. 

The presence in Oxford of the teachers of the tutorial classes will give under- 
graduates an opportunity of obtaining a knowledge of industrial conditions 
which it is much to be desired they should possess (p. 67). 


Comment is quite superfluous. It is obvious that the extra-mural 
classes will be mainly superintended by workpeople, and not by the 
University. 

Tutorial classes of the kind, a prefatory note tells us, “ will be held 
this winter at Chesterfield, Glossop, Littleborough, Longton, Oldham, 
Rochdale, Swindon, and Wrexham.’ These classes are being held ; 
two of them are, or have been, subsidised by Merton and Exeter 
Colleges. 


Tue ‘ CURRICULUM’ FOR THE EXTRA-MURAL CLASSES 


From Appendices VII. and VIII. of the report one can gather the 
nature of the teaching which will be provided for members of the extra- 
mural classes. Space forbids mydealing with itat any length. The 
students are to take courses of economics, recent English literature, 
recent English history, modern world history, general English history, 
and political science. Only a year, so far as one can see, is to be given 
to each course. Some of the topics to be studied are distinctly 
dangerous. For instance, ‘The Carbonari’ and ‘ Bakounin and the 
Anarchist Parties ’ are scarcely edifying subjects to be taught to work- 
men. Suggestions for preliminary study will be found in Appendix 
VIII., which, signed by Mr. A. E. Zimmern and Mr. J. M. Mactavish, 
meets, I presume, with the approval of the other members of the 
committee. A few quotations will enlighten the reader as to the 
theories which a Fellow and Tutor of New College and a Labour 
member of the Portsmouth Town Council consider to be the appropriate 
food for the reflections of workmen. ‘ What,’ they ask, ‘ are political 
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students trying to bring about? What is the goal of political 
study ?’ 


It is best expressed [they opine] in the watchword of the early revolutionists 
—Liberty. 

By liberty is meant— 

(i.) Economic liberty : 

A man is not free when he is hungry and naked ; or when he procures food, 
shelter, and clothing only by an unhealthy or degrading occupation. 

Under modern conditions economic liberty for the many can only be secured 
through social organisation, curtailing some men’s licence for other men’s 
liberty. 

(ii.) Spiritual liberty : 

A man is not free when he cannot think, speak, and write as he will, and act 
upon his opinions if he so desires. 

Spiritual liberty for the many means freedom from authority ; but it can 
caly be secured by curtailing some men’s licence to act (e.g. criminals or lunatics), 
or even, in rare cases, to speak and write, for oth-r men’s liberty. 

The goal of the political student, then, is to remove obstacles to economic 
and spiritual liberty, and to provide opportunities for men and women and 
children to develop the good that is in them. 

Where liberty begins, politics end. 

The goal of political study is not: 

(i.) to change human nature ; 

(ii.) to introduce any definite political or social or ethical system ; 

(iii.) to secure liberty to any particular class or 

(iv.) any particular nation ; 
though any or all of these may turn out, through study, to be necessary steps 
or consequences. 


Certain questions, Mr. A. E. Zimmern and Mr. J. M. Mactavish 
tell us, arise for discussion out of the above ideas, e.g. ‘ Does not an 
ignorant fanatic achieve more in politics thana skilled political thinker ? 
Is not the use of the intellect in politics enervating ? What right has the 
State to inflict punishment, or otherwise to limit a man’s freedom ? 
Can a wage-earner be considered economically free? How can spiritual 
liberty be reconciled with any fixed system of otigiow or morality ?° 

Again, at page 159 we learn that— 


An impartial visitor from another planet, reflecting on our problems of 
government, would make three observations : 

(i.) That our world is, and has always been, very badly governed. We are 
only just beginning to recognise how much a wise government can achieve. 

(ii.) That governing is not a very difficult art ; it requires much less technical skill 
and training than engineering or medicine. This can be observed by watching 
the government of any small community or group of men, e.g. a club, a cricket 
eleven out fielding, a district or parish council. Most men submit readily to 
authority wisely exercised. 

(iii.) That the natural way of managing government is to put the best man 
or group of men in command. 


The Warden and Fellows of New College have and exercise the 
right of ‘sending down’ any undergraduate member of their college. 
Does Mr. Zimmern’s experience, in his capacity of one of the governors 
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of New College, bear out his confident assertion that ‘ governing is not 
a very difficult art’? 


Tue IntTRODUCTION OF WORKPEOPLE INTO THE COLLEGES 


The extra-mural classes are to prepare students (who will be 
excused Responsions) for residence at Oxford, either within a college 
or in lodgings. I will once more let the authors of the scheme speak 
for themselves : 


(1) We recommend that, on the conclusion of the period of two years’ 
study undertaken by any extra-mural class, a special committee of selection be 
appointed, consisting of the clase teacher, two University representatives, a repre- 
sentative of the Workers’ Educational Association, of the local organisation, and 
of the class, to select those students whom they consider ought to be enabled 
to come into residence at the University (p. 71). 

(2) It is hardly necessary to point out that no workman can, out of his own 
earnings, provide anything approaching 52/. a year, and that such money as he 
has laid by must be used not to pay for his residence in Oxford, but to support 
him during the period after leaving Oxford in which he is likely to be looking 
for employment. Moreover, if he is married, his family has to be considered. In 
abandoning his trade for two years, and consequently losing his wages and breaking 
his service, he will make, in any case, a very considerable financial sacrifice. It 
will be necessary, therefore, if the freedom of access to Oxford which is generally 
thought desirable is to be a real and not merely a nominal freedom, to find the 
means of maintaining him at the University (pp. 72-3). 

(3) It appears to us, in view of the urgent importance of bringing the working 
classes into touch with Oxford, that s# would not be unreasonable to ask the col- 
leges to devote part of the funds which they spend on scholarships and exhibitions 
to the maintenance of the students from the tutorial classes, when the latter have 
been established (p. 73). 

(4) The scholars may come up either as members of an ordinary college, 
or as non-collegiate students, or as members of Ruskin College, according to 
the tastes of each individual and the advice given to him. But we think it im- 
portant to point out that the fullest facilities should be offered for the admission 
into ordinary colleges of any approved person who desires it. The life of the non- 
collegiate student, in spite of the great educational advantages which it offers 
at a very small cost, would not be that most adaptéd to the education of work- 
people, because it would tend to cut them off from the opportunity of mixing 
with many different types of character and social tradition, which is generally 
admitted to be one of the most valuable elements in an Oxford education (p. 76). 

(5) We have seen no reason at all for agreeing with the suggestion occasionally 
made that workmen students would not mix well with men drawn from the ‘ public’ 
schools, or that they would introduce a discordant clement into college life. Though 
it is hard for a poor man to enter a college, he finds in it, once he has entered, 
a spirit of fellowship and equality ; and, if we may be permitted to express our 
-opinion on a matter on which certainty is impossible, it seems to us that they 
would make very valuable contributions to the social life of Oxford, and that 
they would teach other undergraduates at leas: as much as they would learn 
from them. Yor this reason, if for no other, we would wish that a large number 
of them could reside regularly in Oxford colleges (p. 77). 

(6) Finally, we think it desirable that the working-class students in residence 
én different colleges should as far as possible reside together during the vacation, 
and we recommend that facilities be offered them by one of the colleges for obtaining 
rooms in it'at any rate during July, August, and September (p. 81). 
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(7) Some of the students educated at Oxford will naturally become teachers 
of the tutorial classes organised under the new Standing Committee of the 
University Extension Delegacy. This would, in our opinion, be a most im- 
portant and desirable development (p. 84). 

(8) A career must be opened to talent. There must be that free movement 
from one class to another that alone can ensure that the manual and intellectual 
work of the nation is performed by those best fitted to perform it, and that 
fresh streams of ability are continually drawn from every quarter of society. 
There must be more scholarships from the elementary to the secondary schools, 
and from public secondary schools to the university. A larger number of Oxford 
scholarships must be reserved for poor men, and must be given in subjects such 
as history and modern languages, in order that the youth educated at schools 
where classics predominate may not have an unfair advantage over the boy 
from schools where the future of most of the students causes classics to be 
crowded out by other subjects. The expenses of a university education must be 
reduced to a minimum by action on the part of the University, and if necessary 
by grants from public sources, and a far larger number of those who are destined 
to teach the rising generation must receive the broad mental culture which 
universities can give. By these and similar steps the movement of the sons of 
poor parents into the intellectual professions would be facilitated, and Oxford 
would be enriched by men from every school and every social class (p. 85). 

(9) The tutorial classes are, of course, open to women upon the same terms 
as to men; there are several women students in the classes now at work. It is 
intended that the whole scheme shall benefit the education of working women 
as much as the education of working men. It would be within the province 
of the proposed Standing Committee to consider any further steps with regard 
to the education of working women which may from time to time appear 
desirable (prefatory note). 


I would humbly point out that the scheme, for the present at 
all events, is impracticable. 

Appendix VI. to the report is an account of the Longton University 
Tutorial Class, which, it is said (p. 105) ‘was an ideal university 
class, being representative of all sections of what are known as the 
middle and working classes. In the class were a gardener, a plumber, 
a potter’s thrower, a potter’s decorator, a basket-maker, a miner, a 
mechanic, a baker, several clerks, a librarian, a grocer, a miller’s agent, 
a railway agent, a clothier, insurance collectors, and elementary 
school-teachers.’ To withdraw most of the above from their trades 
and families and to place them in a college, say, Christ Church or 
Magdalen, is wholly Utopian. The academic authors of the project 
might have remembered that parents of the upper and middle classes 
who pay for the education of their sons at the University may raise 
objections ; that there are even now distinct ‘sets’ in each college, 
and that the members of these sets usually do not fraternise. 
The newcomers might have an opportunity of observing, they would 
have little or no opportunity of mixing with, the ‘ different types of 
character and social condition, which is generally admitted to be one 
of the most valuable elements in an Oxford education.’ 

To wish, also, that ‘the working-class students should as far as 
possible reside together during the vacation,’ and that ‘facilities should 
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be offered them by one of the colleges for ordinary rooms in it . . . 
during July, August, and September,’ is to forget that, in most cases, 
the furniture, pictures, photographs, books, manuscripts, plate, 
crockery, and linen in those rooms belong to the undergraduates, who 
might not unreasonably object to their property being placed at the 
disposal of these strangers. The plan of billeting workmen on the 
colleges might have been specially designed to drive the rich and well- 
to-do away from Oxford ; a contingency boldly faced by the Bishop 
of Birmingham. After Mr. A. E. Zimmern at Toynbee Hall had 
explained the report to the delegates of the trade unions and other 
working-class organisations, his Lordship spoke as follows : 


He desired [he said] a system in which it would be clearly understood and 
effectively brought about that persons who did not at once show that they 
came to the university because they wanted to be students would have to 
go elsewhere. He was sure that was a reasonable request. If carried out, it 
would produce a tremendous change. There would be a great displacement 
of rich or well-to-do young men, who wanted to have a good time, by serious 
students, who would come equally from all classes, but in large measure from 
among the workers. 


THE FrinanciaL ASPECTS OF THE SCHEME 

‘In 1907,’ we are assured (p. 30), ‘the expenditure of the 
University and colleges exceeded the receipts from endowments by 
177,2171. 10s. 93d.’ This deficit ‘ was covered by the sums collected 
from graduate and undergraduate members of the University and 
colleges.’ If the rich and well-to-do graduates and undergraduates 
were expelled, who would be expected to supply the bulk of this 
deficit? The workmen who replaced the rich and well-to-do under- 
graduates would be unable to do so. Moreover, the deficit would be 
very largely increased. Several of the colleges own house property in 
Oxford. If the rich and well-to-do undergraduates departed, the 
tradespeople and lodging-house keepers could not possibly pay the 
high rents which they are at this moment paying, and the private resi- 
dents, especially in North Oxford—a large part of which is college 
property—would speedily vanish if Oxford ceased to be a fashionable 
university. It is unnecessary to press the point, but one may be 
permitted to urge that the City of Oxford would have a reasonable 
ground for complaint if it were materially affected by a scheme which 
had not been sanctioned by the Imperial Parliament. Was it, too, 
Mr. Rhodes’s intention that his scholars should graduate at the Bishop 
of Birmingham’s university of students? He directed that, in 
choosing a Rhodes scholar, the candidates’ athletic attainments and 
qualities of leadership should be taken into account. 

I submit, therefore, that the proposals of the informal committee 
who have produced Ozford and Working-class Education are very 
visionary. The reforms which are urgently needed in Oxford 
are reforms in the ‘curriculum’ and the examination system. My 
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own opinion—and I have had considerable experience—is that the 
mass of the undergraduates, while anxious to learn things which have 
a bearing on their after-life, refuse to treat seriously the subjects 
which they are at present taught and in which they are at present 
examined. Is it not extraordinary that to-day in the chief university 
of the British Empire the degree of Bachelor of Arts can be obtained 
by a man who has not been obliged to study any of the following 


subjects : 


(a) English composition and literature, 

(6) The history of the British Empire, 

(c) Geography, 

(d) The scientific discoveries and inventions which have altered the 
conditions of modern life, 

(e) Any of the laws of England, or the rules which guide the Law 
Courts in estimating the value of human testimony, 

(f) The art of government, 

(g) Economics, 

(h) Business methods, 

(i) The art of war, and 

(j) French, German, or any modern language ? 


The methods of examining students are also unsatisfactory. Too 
much value is attached to a powerful memory. 

The Nation and the Empire have a right to demand that Oxford 
should be reformed. The University has been one of the two chief 
finishing schools for those who are going into politics, for the sons of 
the rich, for the landed gentry, for the Indian, Egyptian, and Home 
Civil servants, for barristers, for the clergy of the Church of England, 
and for public schoolmasters. It has trained, and is training, Eastern 
princes, rich Colonials, and the Rhodes scholars. If, then, it pro- 
vided members of the above classes with a liberal education, fitting 
them to perform their duties, it is difficult to see what more ought 
to be expected from it. The chief grievance which the poor have 
against the University is that it has not in the past educated suffi- 
ciently the de facto rulers of the Empire. Economics, statecraft, and 
geography have been either neglected or till recently taught by academic 
theorists. Appendix VIII. to Oxford and Working-class Education 
shows how divorced from realities isa typical Don. The text-books for 
political science in the Modern History school are Aristotle’s Politics, 
Hobbes’s Leviathan, and Maine’s Ancient Law. It would be more 
advantageous to the nation if the Oxford authorities set their house in 
order before inviting workmen to reside in it. 

If, however, that is not an aim ambitious enough for them, they 
might at least be more cautious in their experiments on the University. 
They might first ascertain whether workmen removed from their 
trades and families will in fact fraternise at Oxford with bachelors of 
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the upper and upper middle classes considerably younger and less 
matured than those workmen. Would it not be better that a few 
Fellowships should be awarded to workmen who have won distinction 
in practical economics and politics? If that innovation—and there 
would not be the discrepancy of age between the new and the old 
Fellows that there will probably be between workmen scholars and 
youths of eighteen or nineteen—was a marked success, a further step 
in democratising the University might be taken. Meanwhile some of 
the scholarship and exhibition money could be handed over to the 
Universities of London and Birmingham, or to similar institutions 
more in touch with members of the working classes. 

A mechanic in Magdalen or Christ Church would feel as out of place 
as he would at a dining-table in the Carlton Hotel. If an Act of 
Parliament were passed compelling the Reform Club to elect ten 
workmen a year, what would be the inevitable result ? 


J. B. Rye. 
Ozford. 
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IRELAND ‘IN EXTREMIS’ 


Ir is impossible to envy the condition of mind of those Unionists, 
and there are many of them, who for the past three years have closed 
their eyes and ears to the rapid declension of two-thirds of Ireland from 
a state of admitted peace to one of almost incomparableanarchy. For 
reasons many and various the Unionist party has, with a few notable 
exceptions, devoted the whole of its time to problems involved in the 
Fiscal, Licensing, and Educational controversies ; it has been almost 
impossible to arrest the attention of a British audience, even for a 
moment, and to get their sympathy for fellow-loyalists living in 
misery and terror about twelve hours distant from the metropolis of 
the Empire. At last the truth is dawning upon them and they are 
sickened at the news ; they cannot but feel that, if they had attacked 
the present Government on the maladministration of Irish affairs 
with anything like the concentration and courage which distinguished 
their onslaughts upon the Licensing and Education Bills (since 
deceased), fewer families would be living in jeopardy of their lives by 
day and night, fewer tradesmen would be ruined by the ‘ boycott,’ 
fewer farmers reduced to penury by cattle-driving, fewer postmen 
and process-servers maltreated when engaged on the King’s business, 
fewer cattle maimed and mutilated in the country districts of Ireland. 

But if recent disclosures have aroused the deepest feelings of 
Unionists, what must be the sensations of Liberals and Labour men 
whe have not sunk to the level of being but stipendiary or voluntary 
echoes of their party leaders? What must those men and women 
feel who observe the appalling figures of crime and outrage, of tyranny 
by boycott and agrarian offence, reeled off by Mr. Birrell in answer 
to questions in the very first week of the new session? These things 
are not denied by the Government, nor by the United Irish League, 
which is responsible, directly or indirectly, for most of them. On the 
contrary, they are admitted and scarcely palliated, except by one 
or two inexperienced politicians in the House of Lords. 

But when it comes to the question of punishment or prevention— 
aye, ‘ there’stherub.’ Every conceivable excuse that human ingenuity 
can evolve for the utter failure of the law is offered by those in authority, 
from the Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor downwards. The 
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latter gentleman assured the House of Lords that ‘in about one-third 
of Ireland there is a deplorable state of things that ought to be 
punished, that ought to be stopped, and we try and have tried to 
stop it.’ And how have they ‘ tried’ in the matter of cattle-driving, 
a cursed invention which the Bishops have condemned almost without 
exception ? They have invoked an ancient Act of Edward the Third 
(the ‘ ordinary law’ forsooth !), and have bound some one thousand 
people caught in the act ‘ to keep the peace.’ But they have in truth 
thereby stamped the delinquents as prominent agitators, and have 
so ensured them getting the largest and best slices of land when a 
property in the neighbourhood has to be purchased and divided by 
the Estates Commissioners! There is no penalty in this; it is no 
punishment, for I could tell of many men who have gone to the police 
to demand the reason why they were not arrested and bound, declaring 
that they had been engaged in cattle-drives which they named. Some- 
times they are told to give bail for good behaviour, and if they refuse 
they are sent to gaol for a short term. Mr. Birrell asks us to consider 
that a penalty. How can we oblige him, when we know that in gaol 
they are treated as untried prisoners, wearing their own clothes, 
seeing their friends, receiving newspapers and writing letters, and 
being fed from outside at the expense of the League funds? No 
wonder they prefer gaol to bail; but it would be a different story if 
the Crimes Act were enforced, and if the sentence before two resident 
magistrates was one of imprisonment with hard labour for such term 
as the gravity of the offence demanded. A few such sentences would 
close the cattle-driving campaign in Ireland once and, probably, for 
all. And this, of all sections of the Crimes Act, is the easiest to put 
into operation; for it can be used—unlike the rest of the Act— 
without proclaiming a district. This section (sub-section 3 of section 2) 
was actually proposed by a Nationalist member of Parliament, Mr. 
O’Doherty, on the 18th of May, 1887, in the following language : 


This is an extension of the Crimes Act to all Ireland, and it exempts the 
Government from the necessity of ‘ proclaiming’ any part of the country in 
order to punish offences against public order. . . . What I want the Government 
to do is to state that, when this particular offence of holding unlawful assemblies 
and rioting occurs, the offenders may be tried in a summary way without the 
stigma of Proclamation being put upon the district. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., seconded the amendment, which was 
accepted by Mr. Balfour and became part of the ‘ ordinary law’ ; 
but it is never used by the present Government, though when cattle- 
driving is indulged in by two or more persons it constitutes an un- 
lawful assembly, and may be dealt with as the Nationalists themselves 
proposed. 

With such a weapon in their hands, it is idle for the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues to bewail the difficulty of getting evidence. Of 
course they cannot get it when every possible witness knows full 
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well that, if he stated all he knew, he would be handed over to the . 
tender mercies of the League when the Government had picked his 
brains. Things were different in Mr. Balfour’s day; evidence was 
forthcoming by inquiries under the Crimes Act, convictions were 
obtained, and order was restored. Evidence is all a question of 
confidence ; if the ‘man in the street’ (even in Ireland) knows he 
will be protected, he will come forward and give his evidence against 
a state of things which he loathes as much as any man; if he knows 
that he will be deserted and thrown to the wolves, he will keep his 
mouth shut. Yet we are told it is ‘ coercion’ to ask for the enforce- 
ment of the Crimes Act. I agree with the poor farmer in Galway who 
said to me ‘I never knew coercion except the coercion of bad 
neighbours.’ 

Before leaving this cattle-driving form of intimidation I would like 
to add that, large as are the numbers officially given, some 800 drives 
have been excluded from the Parliamentary returns because a rule has 
been laid down by the present Chief Secretary that only where these 
riots are followed by a conviction for unlawful assembly before a jury, 
or where compensation has been granted for injury to cattle, shall they 
be recorded in the criminal statistics. And, similarly, the records of 
crime take no official cognisance of the immense number of persons 
who are prevented by the United Irish League from taking or stocking 
grazing farms. In the days of Mr. Walter Long there was no fear and 
no difficulty in thus carrying on the ordinary business of agricultural 
life. He laid down an instruction to the Estates Commissioners that 
they should not purchase or divide lands where such intimidation had 
taken place. The present Government repealed this most wise regu- 
lation, and now cattle-driving and gross intimidation form no bar to 
lands thus vacated being dealt with by the Commissioners. Once 
more we see that vice is its own reward and a high premium is set on 
lawlessness. 

It is amazing that, when coercion so rampant and relentless is 
applied both to the Government and the people of Ireland by the United 
Irish League, His Majesty’s Ministers cannot summon up sufficient 
courage to shield either their own honour or the lives of those whom 
they are paid to protect. Who can blame, in these circumstances of 
helpless surrender, Mr. John Redmond, M.P., for his well-founded 
boast in New York on the 22nd of September 1908: ‘ We (the 
United Irish League) maintain an office in Dublin within whose walls, 
practically speaking, the Government of Ireland is carried on.’ ! 

Let me give one sample of this government. We learn from the 
Roscommon Herald of the 24th of October 1908 that the Longford branch 
of the United Irish League held a meeting on the 18th of October. A 
Mr. Thompson ‘ proposed that no man should trade with John Rogers, 
as he grabbed a portion of land at Lamagh. He carts milk in here to 

Trish World, New York, October 3, 1908. 
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the town.’ After a few words, ‘an order was made that any person 
transgressing the law with him in future would be brought up and 
dealt with.’ 

Of the sequel I am competent to speak, as I have seen this poor man 
and his wife in Newtownforbes, where he lives. I have already referred 
to this case in a recent letter to the Times, but it bears and demands 
repetition until it is relieved by the authorities. He is absolutely boy- 
cotted, and I think he told me that his house has police-patrol pro- 
tection, but I am not absolutely certain. He cannot buy food except 
from a boycotted tradesman ; he cannot sell his milk ; ruin stares him 
and his family in the face. His little boy was sent away from the 
school for being the son of his father; his girls are often pelted with 
stones as they leave their school. His wife went to the parish priest 
to complain of the way in which her child was treated by the school- 
master, but the priest slipped out by the back door and so avoided her 
visit. She went to the Bishop of the diocese, who, on hearing that 
the boy was the son of a ‘ boycott’ who had taken some ‘ condemned ’ 
land, could only reply ‘Isn’t boycotting the penalty they always 
inflict for that?’ I have said that this man’s milk trade is ruined ; 
aye, and British soldiers wearing the King’s uniform are made to 
boycott him even against their will. Certain married men of the 
Army Service Corps, quartered at Longford and living in the town, 
were informed by their landlords that they must cease buying their 
milk from him or they would get no lodgings in Longford ; so they— 
the King’s soldiers—had to obey the law of the League. I have 
reported the case to the Secretary of State for War and to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland, who cannot deny its accuracy ; but nothing 
is done, for ‘ the government of Ireland is carried on within the walls 
of the United Irish League office.’ Yet this man Rogers, anda dozen 
others in the same district whom I have seen and could name, will 
not surrender to the forces of disorder though the League and the 
Government be against them. Others have surrendered, some out 
of sheer terror and some from pity for their families. The last case 
I hear of is of a railway clerk, a Unionist, who has given in; and this 
is but one of many. Unhappily, there are no statistics of these. 

Yet we are told ad nauseam that boycotting is very difficult to 
deal with, and that the Government would do so if it could. Again 
we must call history to witness, and cite the Crimes Act and Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s letter to the Times in March 1889 to prove the case. Before 
the Crimes Act came into force in August 1887 there were some five 
thousand cases of boycotting; in December these were reduced to 
about 2400; in December 1888 the number was 712; and on the 
31st of December 1891 the then Chief Secretary declared that there 
was not a single case of a person being either wholly or partially 
boycotted. There isa complete answer ; by the Crimes Act (Sec. 6) the 
League can be proclaimed as a ‘ dangerous association,’ its meetings 
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prohibited under penalty, and its tyrannical resolutions suppressed. _ 
Instead of which, the most that Mr. Birrell would do was to ‘ prohibit 
the publication of notices criminally libelling and intimidating owners 
of grazing lands and other persons.’ So absurd a notice was derided 
all through the Nationalist Press of Ireland, and, except in form, no 
editor has paid the slightest attention to it. Observe how easy it is 
to evade the spirit of this egregious prohibition : the editor may not 
publish the name of an obnoxious person as such; very well. The 
resolution is therefore framed as follows : 

The Moylough Branch: That, as we have not up to the present received any 
intimation of the demanded withdrawal by this branch from the late take on 
the Powell estate of the objectionable, we are determined, in the event of his 
refusal, to have recourse to pressure of public opinion.” 


And again : 
The Geevagh Branch: That we severely notice the action of a certain man 


from Unmeryoe in his connection with driving police, and we now call upon 
every Nationalist to observe the rules of the League.” 


And yet Mr. Birrell fondly imagines that his regulations are being 
obeyed, and that the law, which he is well salaried to administer, is 
being respected ! Let him be under no delusion ; he no longer governs 
Ireland—if, indeed, he ever did; Mr. Redmond is the ruler from 
his office in Dublin, although the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief 
Secretary may imagine that they reign. And that is why the rich 
and poor go in terror of their lives and livelihoods in the twenty-two 
disordered counties in Ireland. That is why 47,0001. was charged 
on last year’s estimates for extra police in Ireland; why thousands 
of pounds are charged on county rates for malicious injuries to pro- 
perty ; why hundreds of people are boycotted; why tradesmen are 
ruined by the score and grinding tyranny crushes the spirit out of 
the poorest of the poor. Let any impartial man read the Judges’ 
charges at the winter assizes in the crime-ridden counties, or the 
Lenten pastorals of the Bishops published ten days ago. These face 
the facts and state them; but the Chief Secretary, if he admits them 
(which is doubtful), laments his incapacity to cope with them. 

There are not a few who believe that, by permitting all this unrest 
in Ireland, Mr. Birrell hopes ultimately to disgust Great Britain 
of her ancient connexion with the sister-isle and so to hasten the 
day of Home Rule for Ireland. He is certainly doing much to con- 
firm them in that belief. He is arming the peasantry to the teeth, 
by ignoring the unanimous opinion of the police authorities that 
the Arms Act should not be repealed; he is adding to the financial 
obligations (over 330,000,000/. since 1880) which Ireland has in- 
curred towards this country and which she, as other countries have 
done, may repudiate when separation takes place; he is making the 

2 Sligo Champion, November 14. 
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country impossible for friends of Great Britain to live in, Irish born 
and bred though they be. Feckless, he takes no note of the way in 
which the county and district councils in three provinces of Ireland 
do their public work as mere branches of the United Irish League, 
or of the governing capacity of Nationalists as shown in the recent 
Convention in Dublin. He probably has not even read of the part 
which the Irish-American newspapers expect Ireland to play in the 
subjugation of Great Britain once the former is independent. 

It is quite idle for Mr. Redmond to attempt to minimise the 
stated facts by endeavouring to set up an analogy between 
ordinary crime in England and agrarian crime in Ireland. Into the 
former it is not my business now to inquire; but this difference 
must be noted once and for all : that, whereas in England the people 
are on the side of the law and the malefactor is punished, in the dis- 
turbed districts of Ireland the populace sides with the law-breakers 
who, if caught, get off scot-free. Besides which, the Irish disorders 
are the outcome of an organised conspiracy against the law of the 
land, and could be suppressed (as Mr. Dillon admitted in the House 
of Commons on the 24th of February) if the Nationalist party chose 
to denounce them ; but the crime in England is committed by indi- 
viduals without any pre-concerted arrangement whatsoever, and no 
Parliamentary party has the power to stop them. 

Meanwhile Ireland is suffering morally and materially. It rests 
with the Unionist party to redress her just grievances, to crush agita- 
tion, to restore order and liberty for the law-abiding citizens of that 
unhappy land: for in all these particulars the present Administra- 
tion has lamentably failed. 

Ian Matcoum. 
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